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Culture of the Pear 


Distance to Plant Dwarf Trees. 

They should be planted sixteen feet 
in both directions, says Geo. T. Powell, 
Ghent, N. Y., in ‘““Weekly Fruit Grower.” 
Dwarf trees must have high culture; 
sufficient space should be given to allow 
a pair of horses to work between them 
at all times, and sixteen feet is none 
too much. As the trees must be kept 
regularly pruned, this width between 
the trees will be sufficient to allow for 
cultivation, spraying and gathering the 
fruit. Planted at this distance, 172 trees 
may be set upon an acre. ‘ 

In planting dwarf trees, the point of 
union between the pear and quince 
should be set four inches under the 
ground. If the union is above the 
ground, as-is often the case, the trees 
will break at that point and they will 
be short lived. The deep planting will 
insure the trees from breaking when 
loaded with fruit, and they will live to 
be a century old. The bark of the 
pear stock may at any time in the 
spring be split in one or two places 
with a knife, and changed into a stand- 
ard tree if desired. By this process 
roots will be found on the pear stock 
which will change its character to that 
of a standard. To hasten the process, 
after splitting the bark, making the 
cuts well down at the pear stock about 
one inch long in the form of a cross, 
turn up the corner of the bark and 
place a small wooden plug under it, 
Roots will be formed in a short time, 
that will extend out into the soil. At 
these points there will be a check in the 
movement of the sap that will result 
in the formation of roots. As the trees 
are set at distances for dwarfs, this 
operation would not be desirable unless 
a portion of the trees were taken out. 

After the trees are planted, the soil 
should be harrowed and no _ crops 
grown. This will keep down weeds, 
and make the soil loose and in condi- 
tion to retain sufficient moisture for 
the needs of the trees. The harrowing 
should be continued until the middle or 
last of July, by which time, after the 
treeS begin to bear, the fruit will be 
well developed and will fill out to full 
size. 

The soil should then have a cover 
crop to carry it over the winter with- 
out loss from the thorough tillage given. 
For this purpose clover is excellent, as 
it restores the nitrogen that is taken 
up by the trees and the fruit, while 
its roots and top hold and cover the 
soil during the winter, and prevents the 
washing away of fine soil, as also the 
nitrates that have been set free from 
the frequent summer tillage. 





Pollenization of Apples. 

What are the facts about planting 
orchards with different varieties of ap- 
ples? Is it necessary or wise to do this 
in order to obtain a perfect pollenizing? 
asks “The Rural New-Yorker.” 

I believe cross-polienization is of 
great benefit some years, and while I 
have set some blocks for permanent 
orchards of Baldwins and fillers, of 
early bearing apples, I intend to leave 
some of the fillers in to cross the Bald- 


/) wins, I would plant different kinds both 
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of apples and pears. As to the kinds, 
any kinds. a man wanted for a variety, 
I think would be all if they blossom 
at the same time. Senator Henry M. 
Dunlay, of Savoy, IIll., is a firm believer 
in cross-pollenization.—Clark Allis. 

In the orchards I have planted dur- 
ing the past forty years I have made 
it a rule to mix my varieties, in this 
way: I plant two or four rows of one 
kind and then alternate with a variety 


that blooms at about the same time. 


‘ 


My trees have always borne well. I do 
not know whether this cross polleniza- 
tion has had any great effect or .not, 
but I would not plant any otherm way. 
It is just as easy to gather the fruit if 
two rows are planted together, as it 
would be if a variety was planted in 
a solid block, and we are in a position 
to reap the benefit if there is any.— 
Gabriel Hiester, Pennsylvania. 

There are many varieties of apples 
that are self-sterile in their blossoms. 
For this reason they 'should not be 
planted in large blocks. In planting, 
we lay out orchards in blocks of four 


rows of a variety. This gives more 
thorough cross-pollenization by insects, 
as they are the most important factors 
in the distribution of pollen. The wind 
does not carry pollen to any large ex- 
tent, but as insects do, it is better to 
have different varieties in narrow 
blocks. Four rows of trees of a variety 
in a block, economizes the labor of pick- 
ing, as a large force may work to good 
advantage. One or two rows alternat- 
ing are not desirable-—George T. 
Powell. 

There certainly have been instances 
in which two varieties of apple trees 
near together have given excellent re- 
sults while large blocks of a single 
variety in which conditions apparently 
were otherwise the same, have been 
failures. Some years this is the case 
and in others no difference in results is 


planting of any variety. I have an il- 
lustration of this-this year. We have 
a block of Jonathan, eighteen years old, 
planted in rather a favorable locality. 
Its cropping was lighter and less and 
quality below Jonathan than that was 
planted intermingled with Ben Davis, 
or where we had them planted top- 
worked making half Jonathan tops had 
other sorts intermingled directly in the 
tops they gave better crop, more fruit 
and higher quality and I am convinced 
that two to three varieties top-worked 
on suitable stocks are especially helpful 
to regularity in cropping.—W. M. Bom- 
berger. 





Apple Gathering. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Mary H. Philbrick. 

There was only a small crop of apples 
so we told father we would help him 
gather the crop. It was necessary that 
the work be done as soon as possible 
for the apples were not merely taken 
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Two scenes on the farm of W. C. Lufkin of Maine. 
on the upper photograph has a good opportunity to succeed with ducks. 


phe 
Anyone who hasa lake or pond like that shown 
He can also stock the pond with 


fish and make it more attractive for the boys on the farm. 








noticeable, the benefits being even in 
years unfavorable to _ pollenization 
which seems to assert that the effect is 
purely a mechanical one, making fer- 
tilization more perfect because of sea- 
son or weather conditions, and not hav- 
ing any effect from the crossing of two 
varieties. Two varieties should be 
selected differing somewhat in the time 
of blooming; that is, one a little earlier 
than the other. This lengthens the 
period of blooming, and at some time 
of:the bloom there is more apt to be 
a favorable time for pollenization. Some 
varieties are considered less self-fertil- 
izing than others, and should be alter- 
nated with other varieties. A block of 
trees as narrow as four rows across an 
orchard’ is recommended. We have 
some blocks ten rows wide and have 
not noticed any difference in results be- 
tween the center and outer rows.— 
Frank R. Bryant, Illinois. 

I would mix varieties, yet self-poilina- 
tion in’ blocks and rows of a: kind is 
quite often sufficient and satisfactory. 
But certain varieties are deficient in 
pollen and its production. If varieties 
are growing on soils that are not well 
adapted, pollen production is not so 
prolific, neither is: the pollen so virile 
and effective as if grown on favorable 
soils. Excess of rain some _ springs 
makes better pollen on some varieties, 
while drought in blooming causes im- 
pairment of its quality. I speak thus 
with reference to the whole range of 
fruits. Apple is no exception, and inter- 
mingling is better than single or block 


by the handful or hatful, a condition 
to which father would not have object- 
ed, but by the sackful for the orchard 
was far from the house. 

The first day two men picked apples 
while mother and father packed them 
into boxes after sister and I had graded 
and wiped them carefully. Oh! how 
the leaves danced in the cool breeze 
that fanned our cheeks as we raised 
our heads from the work at the pack- 
ing table to look down the long rows of 
trees. 

On the first day we had filled our 
immediate orders so we picked apples 
too. We left home about half past 
seven or eight the next morning and 
even after the three mile drive we 
found the air still cold. The dew was 
heavy on the thick grass and the apples 
wet with it while with every jerk we 
gave the boughs water sprinkled into 
our faces and up our sleeves, but soon 
the moisture was gone and we found 
that the air was growing much warmer. 

Mother who had been raised on a 
farm declared that her childhood had 
been spent in an apple tree so despite 
our protests she climbed into the trees. 
Sister and I up to a few years ago had 
always lived in town so we were rather 
timid about climbing although with 
mother to teach and encourage her 
sister learned to get about in the tree 
quite fearlessly, but I could never get 
up courage to go past the first crotch 
and therefore I stayed on the ground 
and picked apples from the boughs 
which the others bent down. 


experience 


At noon we ate our dinner under the 
trees, watching the golden rod as it 
swayed in the breeze and listening to 
the various sounds of a warm autumn 
day. What a change it was since morn- 
ing! 

At noon a week later the apples were 
all picked from the trees so after our 
lunch we picked up those that had 
fallen, when we went home that night 
the apples from under half the trees 
had been picked up and the next day 
we were to go back and finish. In the 
morning, however, when we started to 
work we found that others had been 
there before us, for all we found was 
some half eaten apples and a few in 
the tall grass. Someone had finished 
our work by moonlight while we were 
resting. 





Open Air Orchard Heating. 

The 1909 crop of fruit in the Grand 
Valley in Colorado, from the Palisades 
above to Loma below, valued at $3,- 
600,000, owes its existence to a unique 
battle which was waged against Jack 
Frost at a time when the fruit was at its 
tehderest age, says the “Scientific Amer- 
ican.” By unusual generalship and the 
work of hundreds of enthusiastic volun- 
teers thé temperature in these orchards 
was actually raised eight and nine de- 
grees over twenty-seven miles of terri- 
tory and a precedent was established 
which will’ mean much to the future. 

In California it is said that the tem- 
perature has been raised heretofore in 
some single orchards two or three de- 
grees, but never to eight degrees and 
never before has the work been carried 
on over so great an area. Plans are 
now on foot to have every bearing 
crchard in the Grand Valley protected 
by next season, not that there is any 
likelihcod of frost every spring in this 
section, but because the protection 
against possible repetition of this year’s 
is considered cheap insur- 
ance. 

The raising of the temperature over 
this large area was accomplished by 
means of some 300,000 smudge pots of 
many different types, some burning oil 
for fuel and some coal, and placed at 
intervals in the orchards. Oil was car- 
ried to the pots in wagon tanks 
equipped for the purpose. Spraying 
machines were also used in distributing 
the oil. A large supply of lighters was 
kept in readiness in a dry place. Many 
of these lighters were made by wrap- 
ping waste about a twisted wire. 

All operations were directed from 
Grand Junction. Weather stations -es- 
tabiished over much of*'the territory 
and equipped with thermestats when 
the threatening weather arrived made 
half hourly reports on the ‘temperature 
to Grand Junction. When finally the 
danger point was approaching warn- 
ing was sent to all the ranchmen to 
light the fires. Volunteers also in near- 
ly all waiks of life made their way in 
automobiles and wagons and on bicycles 
over the entire area. p 

So well did this orchard heating idea 
work that while the temperature out- 
side the heated area dropped as low as 
20 degrees within the heated ara it did 
not go below 29%. Seventy-five per 
cent. of all the fruit trees which were 
in bloom were cared for directly, while 
even orchards owned by those who were 
sceptical of the idea were saved by the 
fires in the adjoining territory. 








Miss: Why have you got the calf 
tied to your little finger, uncle? 

Absent-Minded Rube: Why, let me 
see. Oh yes, that’s to remind me to be 
sure and put it in the pasture.—From 
“Harper’s Bazar,” copyright 1909. 





“Only what of the past was true will 
come back to us.”—Carlyle. 
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The Last Man on Earth. 
By Charles A. Green. 


It looks as though this were the end 
of life on the world. Under present 
conditions it is doubtful whether life 
is of value. So far as I know all other 
inhabitants of earth have perished. 

The water of the earth has almost en- 
tirely disappeared. Playpts, vines and 
trees, the birds, beasts and every form 
of life seems to have become extinct. 

It is impossible for anyone to ap- 
preciate my feelings as the only inhabi- 
tant of the earth, utterly without com- 
panionship.. In the absence of friends 
or relatives it is possible to make com- 
panions of the cat, dog, horse, bird or 
even of the spider, but of all these I am 
deprived. 

What good purpose now will all my 
vast wealth serve? It was a curse to 
me in prosperous times. When the 
crisis came and my family were 
slaughtered by the starving mob, and 
my palace burned, I alone escaped 
through a subterranean tunnel to this 
store house of food and water, so de- 
vised as to escape detection. 

How heated is the bright sunshine, 
unobscured by clouds or leafy vines or 
trees, or cooled by the evaporation of 
lakes and streams. 

As the day is declining I go through 
the streets of our largest seaport city. 
Perchance I may find there some living 
creature, man or beast. This solitude 
is driving me frantic. I must have 
companionship or perish. 

I find the bed of the Hudson river, 
and the harbor of New York, absolutely 
dry, and covered with wreckage of 
that which has once been staunch 
ships. 

Il enter the deserted streets. All is 
silence, save the moaning of the wind. 

I enter a gallery and find many of 
the noblest works of art ruthlessly de- 
stroyed, as though some one had thrust 
an arm or a foot through the canvas. 
Costly figures in marble have been 
thrown down and broken. But what 
use can there be now for art? Art has 
served its purpose in brightening lives 
and adding to the culture and refine- 
ment of past ages. Now it is worthless. 

I wander into the vast library. What a 
storehouse of wisdom. What laborious 
years have been spent over the many 
thousand volumes. 

I think of poor old blind Milton 
working patiently over his immortal 
“Paradise Lost,’’ securing in its sale less 
value per day for his work than a 
brick layer would now secure. I think 
of Shakespeare with almost omnipotent 
inspiration, depicting human nature in 
its varicus forms, of Bunyan in prison 
illuminating his dreary cell with visions 
of celestial glory, of the divine Dante 
descending into hell, of Hume and 
Macaulay delving in the literature of 
past ages, of Herodotus speaking so in- 
terestingly of the heroic days of old. 

I think ‘of the benevolent man who 
gave,this lfbrary building to mankind. 
How great:the service of the writers, 
but now what use for books, for music, 
drama, wealth or wisdom? Everything, 
even life, is without value. 

I stand in the open door of one of 
the largest banking institutions. The 
doors of the big steel safe are open. 
Near it is the dried up body of a man 
who possibly attempted to close the 
heavy door when death came. I step 
inside and see the piles of gold and 
paper money formerly so highly prized, 
but now not worth carrying away. All 
the gold of the world would not to-day 
purchase a glass of water or a mouth- 
ful of bread. 

I enter a noted jewelry store. The 
show cases are filled with diamonds, 
rubies, pearls and other valuable gems. 
How little these things attract me. 
How trivial they seem. Shall I place 
some of them in my pocket? No, there 
is no reason why I should care to 
possess them. 

I see a daily paper lying on a table. 
It is three years old. It tells of steam- 
ship docks no longer of possible use, 
owing to the decline of water, of rail- 
way traffic stopped for lack of patron- 
age, of multitudes starving and perish- 
ing. No rain had fallen for years. The 
whole earth is a desert. It tells of man 
and woman struggling for a bone, a 
handful of grain, or a sip of water, of 
misers offering bags of coin for a loaf 
of bread. 

I enter the great cathedral which has 
cost millions of dollars. I find upon 
the altar the closed Bible in its ac- 
customed place. I open the cover at 
the 9th chapter of Revelations and 
read: “And in those days men shall 


seek death and not find it, and shall 
desire to die and death shall flee from 
them.” 

I then turn to the Psalms and read: 
“Many there be which will say of my 
soul, there is no help for him from 
God.” 


What now about the views, the 
theories, the dogmatic statements of 
theologians and philosophers in the 


light of the recent tragedy? 

Night is approaching. I wander back 
to my retreat. On my way to the 
secluded cave I pass through the 
cemetery which had been a thing of 
beauty. Here vast sums of money have 
been expended in showy monuments 
and mausoleums. How vain the dis- 
play of wealth. Much better it would 
have been for the temporary survivor 


Making the Best of Things. 


Written -for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
L. Eugenie Eldridge. 


There is much good sense and sound 
philosophy inthe little expression, 
“make the best of it.””. When Richard 
and Dorothy set up in housekeeping 
they are ambitious to appear with their 
more favored neighbors, but funds are 
short, and they begin in a limited way. 

But Dollie does not lose heart and 
with a few yards of bright print fur- 
bishes up a cast-off rocker, sewing-chair 
and iounge lent from a kind neighbor’s 
garret, hangs curtains at her windows 
of bleached muslin made by her own 
hands, covers a couple of boxes for the 
two corners of her room, suspends a few 
engravings cut from magazines places a 
vase on the mantel filled with pretty 
grasses, her rosebush in the window 
and lo! the effect is charming. Least- 
ways it is to Richard when returning 
from his day’s work he finds all in best 
order and his little wife cheery and 
bright singing as she spreads their 
wholesome supper. They are making 
the best of things, determined to live 
within their means and not to be 














The upper 


rt of the above photograph represents the Upper Genesee Falls at Rochester, N.Y. The 


lower part of the photograph takes in the reservoir near the home of the editor of Green s Fruit Grower. 


His house can be seen in the background of the photograph. A $10,000 buildin 


has been erected where a 


shanty is shown in the foreground and other improvements have been made on this park recently. 





to have shown more kindness in daily 
contact with the departed one during 
his life than to spend thousands of dol- 
lars after a friend or relative is dead 
and buried. 

In my loneliness, and lack of luxuries 
to which I have been accustomed 
throughout life, I think of the feasts 
of the past as a fever stricken man 
dreams of delicious and cooling drinks. 
I recall a Thanksgiving party at the 
old homestead where father, mother, 
brothers, sisters and distant friends 
gathered together. I recall Christmas 
time of years ago when the tables were 
loaded with every luxury that the fertile 
soil could yield, and the greater feasts 
of the Chamber of Commerce enlivened 
by speches from distinguished guests. 

The city sickens me, but the open 
country is scarcely less depressing. Oh, 
if there were a live tree or a bush. 
Alas for the folly of man in his murder- 
our waste of woodlands. If the face of 
the earth had been partially covered 
with forests the present condition of 
things would not continue. If the 
forests had been preserved the brooks 
would sing as merrily as of old, the 
rivers would sweep on to the ocean, and 
the sea would be ebbing and flowing 
about the harbor of this once great 
city. 

In prosperous days wise men called 
attention to the destruction of wood- 
lands, but no heed was taken to these 
admonitions. Once the larger part of 
the United States and of the world was 
covered with forests. In early years 
in most localities it was difficult to find 
a spot large enough to build a house on 
which forests were not growing. With 
the advent of the white man forest de- 
struction began and continued until 
this, the end of all. 


ashamed for people to know it. For, 
it is true, when people came in to look 
around, Dorothy felt the smallness of 
the situation, but she kept a bright, 
brave smile, cheerful tone and manner 
that quite dispelled the thought as to 
her being overcome by her surround- 
ings, meriting instead the decision of 
her friends that a contented mind is a 
continual feast. 

Happy, light hearted Dollie and 
cheerful, determined husband! Far, 
far happier are you than many in ele- 
gant mansions where wealth and 
fashion reign. j 

A lady of refined taste and cultivated 
manners and withal a lover of fine dress 
may attend church the summer through 
with scarcely a change from a hair- 


striped print and yet appear well 
dressed. 
Said a gentleman of culture, “If I 


cannot remember what a lady wears, 
T am sure she is dressed in good taste.” 
It was thus with my lady of the calico. 
Always scrupulously neat, the dress 
beautifully starched and ironed, a sum- 
mer quietness and restfulness lingered 
near her. 


It requires a certain amount of moral b 


courage to say, “I will go, and wear my 
old dress,’ but making the best of 
things will accomplish this result in a 
way that nothing else will. 

“Count your mercies! Count your 
mercies!” said a woman upon whom 
life rested heavily and the future looked 
dark, indeed, but by close watching 
mercies could be counted. Every cir- 
cumstance has its worst as well as its 
best side. 

A poor washerwoman with but the 
toil of her hands to support herself and 
three children, told me it was rather 
hard to leave her little family with no 


one to care for them when she worked 
out. “But,” said she, and her face 
brightened, “I have such kind neigh- 
bors. They take baby in and care for 
him often. Oh, yes, I have always had 
good neighbors.” 

And it seemed to me while she talked 
that those “neighbors” were a continu- 
al mercy to her. Oftentimes we meet 
with children—and sometimes quite 
large children—who are a_ perpetual 
worry to their parents because they will 
not consider and make the best of cir- 
cumstances, One young: miss would not 
attend school for several days because 
her dress was not so stylish as she 
wished, and was not seen in church for 
many sabbaths because her hard work- 
ing father did not purchase an expen- 
sive suit for her. So she sulked and 
pouted at home making herself and 
those about her miserable. Should she 
arrive to womanhood it may be with 
her as with a lady I once read of who 
constantly desired to be removed from 
earth and whose friends wished it more 
heartily than she, such was her never 
satisfied, complaining, aggravating dis- 
position. 

A brave determination to endure what 
cannot be cured; to manfully grapple 
with obstacles in the way and if possible 
“whistle down trouble” will work 
wonders. 

Friends will draw like magic to the 
boy or girl, man or woman, who says 
with a bright smile, ‘‘never mind, 
brighter days in store and while we 
wait we will make the best of these.” 

That is the point. The best of these. 
Do not wait for next month or next 
year to find you happy, but cheer up 
and brighten to-day. 

A gloomy countenance, seeing the 
unpromising and faulty side of every- 
thing and everybody, will not uplift nor 
strengthen. Make the best of life and 
your reward will find you. 





A Student of Faces. 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: On 
reading your “Walks and Talks,” on 
your editorial page, I studied your 
features as shown in the portrait cut. 
I have made a study of the human 
face. Your glasses do not hide your 
honesty. You have the old eastern nose 
indicating knowledge and _ intellect 
which you will use for the good of man. 
The eyes show self reliance, force and 
energy. The under lip shows deter- 
mination but not obstinacy. You are 
careful of the feelings of others. Be- 
tween the eye and left ear I trace the 
line of form. The right ear down to the 
lower lip shows kindness and emotion. 
The lower lip will tremble before the 
tear of sorrow will be shown. 

The ear starting from the lower end 
shows an attentive listener and a pro- 
tector of what you believe to be right, 
but a poor prosecutor. Tenderness in- 
tervenes. The eye will tell on you in 
gladness. I see no destructiveness. You 
like studies of nature. There are few 
who are emotional. Dumb brutes are 
often emotional, such as horses, cows, 
sheep and dogs. I have seen a young 
lamb whose mother had just died shed 
tears. I have seen a cow shed tears 
when her calf was taken away and 
killed. The mother of my young colt 
died and I took her body away and 
buried it five feet deep, thirty rods from 
the barn. The colt exhibited great 
signs of grief. When I turned the colt 
out to drink she would not drink but 
kept looking around and finally went 
to the spot where her mother was 
buried and began to paw the ground 
and whinny. I saw the tears escape 
from her eyes.—S. C. Alvord, West 
Plains, Mo. 

Book Notices. 


The “Hollow Earth,” by F. T. Ives. 
Published by the Broadway Pub. Co., 
New York, is of interest to all who are 
interested in Mother Earth. 

The “Farmer’s Veterinarian” is a prac- 
tical treatise on the diseases of farm 
stock. Published by the Orange Judd 
Co., of New York. It is a book every 
farmer should have. Price $1.50. 

“Popular Fruit Growing” is the title 
of a book published by the Webb Pub. 
Co., of St. Paul, Minn. Price $1.00. This 
book is written by Samuel B. Green, of 
the Minnesota Agricultural College and 
Experiment Station. It is fine, 

“Foundations of American Grape Cul- 
ture,” by T. Munson, D..Se. Price 
$3.00. Denison, Tex. A fine treatise on 
grape culture. 

“Alfalfa Farming,” by Joseph E. Wing. 
Published by Sanders Pub. Co., Chicago, 
Ill. f you want to grow alfalfa suc- 
geneseny send and get a copy of this 
ook. 








The Century Magazine in 1910.—The 
Century’s fiction serial feature during 
1910 will be Miss May Sinclair’s novel; 
“The Creators: A Comedy,” picturing 
the life of a group of artists and writers 
—most of whom have arrived—in 
London. 








Mrs. Newly-wed (at the table).—‘“My 
gracious! you are spilling the gravy on 
the carpet, Jane.” 

Jane (captured wild on Ellis Island). 
—‘“‘There’s plenty more in the kitchen, 
ma’am.”’—Brooklyn “Life.” 
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Fruit Helps 


By Prof. 


H. E. Van Deman, 


Associate Editor. 











Lessons from Western Fruit Fairs. 

During the past summer and fall I 
have had more to do in the way of 
judging fruits at the fairs than ever 
before in the same length of time. The 
exhibits at the A.-Y.-P. Exposition at 
Seattle, Washington, were not only very 
extensive, but exceedingly interesting, 
and one could not carefully inspect 
them during the four and a half months 
that the fair lasted without learning 
considerable about the fruits of the 
northwest. Of these exhibits I have al- 
ready written something. 

After the exposition closed I had ex- 
pected to go through California, Arizona 
and on eastward to the scene of my 
labors at the pecan orchard in Louis- 
iana; stopping on the way to see some 
of the interesting things, such as the 
olive orchards of California and the 
date orchards of Arizona, but there 
were other calls that were so pressing 
that I had to forego these pleasures 
and change my plans. There were some 
apple shows planned in the northwest 
and these I finally concluded to judge. 


Montana Apple Show. 

was the Western Montana 
Show at Missoula, late in 
October. .This was the first effort 
of the kind in that region and 
it was quite successful. There had 
been a hail storm that damaged the 
apples considerably, especially in the 
Bitter Root Valley, which is the main 
fruit section of Montana. The leading 
variety grown there is McIntosh and the 
showing it made was very good. One 
of the main points in a western apple 
show is the close grading and skillful 
packing, all being done in bushel boxes, 
and in this the Montana people are not 
up to the standard of the better work 
that is done farther west, but they are 
learning.. It requires years of the clos- 
es attention to attain the very high 
standard that the best Oregon and 
Washington growers and packers have 
reached, and they are none too high, for 
the higher the grades the more they 
will bring in the fancy markets, and it 
is these that should be sought to satisfy. 
The cheaper market demands are more 
than filled now in some cases, the high- 
er ones almost never. 

But the Missoula apple show was a 
good one and taught its lessons to the 
growers and packers. I used a score 
eard for some of the exhibits and tried 
to explain it to those who had made 
them, thus getting their ideas up to 
the standard of excellence. One ex- 
hibitor said he “‘would score all his ap- 
ples before he left home next year.” 
This will have its effect on the practi- 
cal market grading and packing as 
well as that for exhibition. 


Hood River Apple Show. 


During the last days of October 
there occurred the annual apple 
show at Hood River, Oregon. The 
apple world can well imagine what 
might be expected there, for Hood 
River is clearly in the lead in the ap- 
ple business, so far as high grading 
and packing go, but there are some 
other places close behind. There was 
not a poor box or plate of apples at this 
fair, although it was large and many 
exhibitors were represented. The dis- 
play in boxes was particularly fine. The 
leading varieties were Esopus Spitzen- 
berg, Yellow Newtown, Ortlay, Banana, 
Jonathan, Grimes, Rome Beauty, and 
Arkansas Black. 

As “the pack” is a very important mat- 
ter, especially with those who are pre- 
suming to get the biggest prices known 
(and they get them) and to set the 
pattern for all the rest of the apple 
world, this was given particular atten- 
tion. It is this very thing that has 
entered largely into the establishment 
of the high reputation that Hood River 
apples have in the markets; perhaps 
about as much as the good character 
of the fruit. Therefore, in judging, I 
critically examined and scored om this 
point. The style of pack is of import- 
ance too, for there are many different 
ways of placing the apples in the box 
and they have much to do with the 
value of the contents after arrival in 
market. The diagonal are far better 
than the square styles. By this is meant, 
that where the apples are placed so as 
to fit in between each other instead of 
one directly above the other, they will 
not be bruised nearly so much when 
the top is pressed down and nailed. 
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Therefore all square packed boxes were 
scored down two points regardless of 
how neatly the work was done. This 
had never been done before, although 
the diagonal packs have long been con- 
sidered superior to those of the square 
styles. 
The National Apple Show 

The greatest of all the apple shows 
that have ever been held anywhere was 
at Spokane, Washington, from the 15th 
to ‘20th of November. There were 
$25,000 offered in premiums, and the 
exhibits were simply enormous. There 
were fourteen carloads of 630 boxes 
each competing. Think of fourteen 
carloads of apples spread out one box 
deep as an exhibit. And besides these 
there were about enough apples to make 
six carloads besides in the smaller ex- 
hibits. There were collective or dis- 
trict exhibits, showing the apples of 
different sections competing with each 
other for prizes. And there were many 
exhibits of ten, five, three and one box 
each, besides thousands of single plates. 
The largest premium was $1000 for the 
best carload. This was given to a car- 
load of Spitzenberg from Rogue River. 
Oregon, and partly because of the high 
quality of that variety. 

In the previous judging of these big 
shows quality has not been a very im- 
portant factor but in this case the rat- 
ings of the different varieties as given 
by the American Pomological society 
were used in the scoring. It was evi- 
dent in all the important awards, where 
one variety competed with another, that 
quality, that is, good flavor, had its due 
share of consideration. Spitzenberg, 
Grimes, Yellow Newtown, Jonathan 
and others of good quality got the most 
and best awards. And this is as it 
should be, for apples are to be eaten 
and good ones are worth more than 
those of poor flavor. So they should be 
reckoned in the judging. 

There were some of the new varieties 
of choice quality there, such as Deli- 
cious and King David, and they got 
their proper awards. 

There were but few apples from the 
eastern states and they did not com- 
pare very favorably, in appearance at 
least, with the western apples of the 
same varieties. They had the disad- 
vantage of a long trip across the con- 
tinent and were, consequently, damaged 
by bruising, but they had not been 
selected with very great care and some 
of them showed evidences of San Jose 
scale and other insects and in some 
eases scab. The color was naturally in- 
ferior to that of the western apples, 
which is the result of climatic differ- 
ences. It will take some years yet for 
the eastern apple growers and packers 
to get to the standard set by their west- 
ern brethren, especially in the matter 
of careful grading and scrupulously 
honest packing. 

In the judging at Spokane I had four 
associates, Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg, of Wis- 
consin; Mr. H. M. Dunlap, of Illinois; 
Mr. A. P. Bateman, of Oregon, and 
Prof. W. J. Green, of Ohio. Sometimes 
we worked independently and some- 
times jointly. There were 2160 entries 
in all, coming from twenty-three states 
and two provinces of Canada. The 
management of the show was splendid 
and the people of Spokane deserve 
special commendation for their enter- 
prise and honorable conduct through- 
out. The show is to be repeated next 
year. I think it would do more good 
at Chicago even to the people of 
Spokane and the west generally. 


Answers to Inquiries. 


Mr. H. E. Van Deman: About twelve 
years ago I planted three and one-half 
acres in pecans, planting the nut, some 
of which were purchased from Frot- 
cher, at New Orleans, in rows sixty:feet 
apart, and thirty feet apart in the row. 
These trees have been bearing now 
about two years and I am getting some 
fine specimens. But I notice one or 
two trees in extreme bottom, where 
water frequently stands after hard 
rains but soon passes off, shows scars 
on under side of limbs, as if they were 
burned. These limbs are very brittle 
and the trees affected, while bearing, 
present an unhealthy appearance. The 
bottom mentioned is heavily sodded in 
Bermuda grass. The trees not affected 
are not directly in this low spot and 
have been cultivated since planted. 
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Can you tell me what is the trouble 
with affected trees and suggest remedy? 
It is my intention hereafter to cultivate 
the trees in a body as my experience 
shows that cultivation is beneficial.— 
Albert Pickett, Ala. 

Reply: It is quite probable that the 
excessive amount of water has a harm- 
ful effect on the trees that are in the 
lowest place, although I have often 
seen pecan trees that stood where their 
roots were submerged in water for 
months at a time, sometimes during 
both winter and summer, and seemed 
in no wise harmed. We have trees under 
just such conditions in our plantation 
in Louisiana and there are thousands 
more in the neighborhood under the 
Same conditions. Some think.the stand- 
ing water does them good, especially 
where it is on during the spring or 
summer. But our land may be different 
from that of the Alabama friend. Some 
of our trees are in sod and some in 
cultivated fields, but all seem equally 
healthy and: prolific. They are natural 
trees and stand where they happened to 
grow. Pecan trees are not natural in 
Alabama or eastward from there. How- 
ever, there are many old trees that 
have been planted and doing well all 
over the southeastern states, where the 
soil is suitable. They delight in the 
rich alluvium of creek and river bot- 
toms but will flourish on uplands when 
well enriched and cultivated. 

It may be that the affected trees in 
this case are suffering from lack of 
culture combined with soil that is not 
suitable to them. The fact, as stated, 
that those in tilled land look well is 
rather pointed evidence that the others 
need tillage. Before ten years more 
every alternate tree will need removal 
to give the rest a good chance to de- 
velop, or there will be very serious in- 
jury from crowding. 


1. What are the comparative values 
of the Akin Red winter apple and the 
Jonathan? Two of our nursery com- 
panies here place the Akin above the 
Jonathan in keeping and in quality 
while one does not. 

2. <As orchard products, what can 
you say of the Winterstein apple, Wis- 
mer’s Dessert, and American Blush? 

8. Is Green’s Improved Baldwin sub- 
ject also to the brown spot, as is the 
common Baldwin? Is Stayman’s Wine- 
sap also subject to brown spots same 
as Baldwin or worse? 

4. Is there a summer Banana apple 
as well as a winter Banana apple? Is 
the summer one sweet and the winter 
one sour? How is the winter Banana 
apple proving as an orchard product? 

5. What can you say of the May- 
flower peach, the Niagara peach, and 
Stearns peach? Are they making good 
as orchard products? 

I have all these varieties as young 
trees lately planted in my orchard. I 
am anxious to know more about their 
fruit, so as to know more fully what to 
expect. 

6. Allow me to add, please, that I 
am not seeking to have what is com- 
monly called a commercial orchard. My 
trees (apple) are as follows: Newtown 
Pippin, Baldwin, Jonathan, Graven- 
stein, Yellow Transparent, Oldenburg, 
Green’s Improved Baldwin, Wismer’s 
Dessert, Winter Banana, King of Tomp- 
kins County, Wagner, Early Cotton, 
American Blush, Fanny, Bismarck and 
Stayman. Are these all suitable for 
western Oregon, at base of eastern foot- 
hills of the coast ranges? What other 
varieties can you recommend for this 
region, please? Do you think of any of 
these I have named will prove a failure 
here? I fear that two at least of my 
Banana apple trees are not the winter 
variety. The fruit answers the descrip- 
tion given in the catalogues excepting 
it is not at all acid, it is sweet. 

If you can, please, help me to a bet- 
ter understanding of the fruit I have 
named in this entire letter.—F. G. Mil- 
ler, Ore. 

(1) I do not consider the Akin a 
better apple in any respect than Jona- 
than. Both are among the very good 
apples and much alike as to size, color 
and flavor. Both bear well, too. 

(2) Winterstein is a new apple that 
I have seen very little of, but what I 
did see did not impress me as being 
any improvement on Gravenstein, which 
is said to be its parent. The color, size 
and flavor of the two are much the 
same but I do not know how the tree 
of Winterstein behaves. Try a tree or 
two of it and let us know your experi- 
ence. Wismer is too small to be worthy 
of much attention, even for home use, 
for we have so many other good kinds, 
like Jonathan, Grimes, Esopus, etc., 
that it will scarcely be needed. Ameri- 
can Blush is simply a synonym for the 
old Hubbardston, according to the ex- 
aminations I have made repeatedly. I 
saw several lots under the former name 
at the National Apple Show at Spokane, 
Washington, a short time ago-and they 
were all identical with Hubbardston. 

(3) As I have never: seen what is 





These two Le me pen a tell of two ways of making 
the boy contented with farm life. The name of the 
subscriber who sent these photographs has been lost. 








called the Improved Baldwin tested un- 
til fully ripe I cannot say whether it is 
troubled with the brown spots in the 
flesh or not. Stayman does not have 
them, so far as I know, or any of the 
other seedlings of Winesap. 

(4) I know of no apple called Sum- 
mer Banana. The variety often called 
Winter Banana is properly called simply 
Banana, although it is a winter apple. 
Bouble names are not desirable and 
only allowed when it must be so. The 
tree is a good one to bear and the variety 
is now commanding a high price, large- 
ly because of its beautiful blushed color 
over a waxen yellow ground. It is not 
advisable to plant largely of it. It is 
not a sweet apple nor very acid. 

(5) I do not know the Mayflower 
peach. Niagara and Stearns are both 
very good yellow freestones and well 
worthy of being planted. 

(6) For a family orchard the vari- 
eties named are nearly all very good and 
suitable for the climate of the Willam- 
ette Valley, judging by what I have seen 
of it during several trips through it 
looking at the fruit grown there. The 
succession is not complete and I would 
suggest planting a very few trees each 
of Early Harvest, Jefferis and Grimes. 


W. E. W., of New York, asks “why 
there are so many knotty pears, Bart- 
lett and Sheldon being the worst, and 
what is the remedy.” 

Reply: Knotty pears are usually the 
result of scab, which is a fungous dis- 
ease that is very prevalent, especially 
in the cool and moist regions of the 
north. The germs lie over winter in 
diseased fruit and when the new crop 
is coming on they propagate and fill the 
air, some of them lighting on the young 
fruit. Here they grow and multiply by 
myriads, making scabby or knotty 
places that disfigure and seriously in- 
jure the fruit. The same disease affects 
apples as well as pears. 

The remedy is bordeaux mixture, 
which if applied properly will prevent 
the scab. The state experiment station 
should be consulted and their printed 
directions for the preparation and ap- 
plication secured before the next spring 
opens, and then followed exactly. 


D. R. Kirkpatrick, of Michigan, asks 
about the seeds of the crabapple for 
growing stocks for apple trees. 

Reply: This has never been found-of 
any considerable value except in the 
extreme north, where seedlings of what 
is known as the “Virginia crab’’ are 
used because of their hardiness. They 
would not be needed in Michigan be- 
cause the climate is not too severe for 
ordinary apple stocks. 

He also tells of the behavior of the 
York Imperial apple and asks if this 
variety should be planted commercially 
in his part of Michigan, which is the 
Grand Traverse section. From his own 
good report of it I should think it would 
be desirable to do so, but I have never 
seen the York Imperial growing in that 
region, although I visit there almost 
every year, and therefore, have no per- 
sonal knowledge of its behavior there. 
Farther south, especially in Maryland 
and Virginia, it is one of the standard 
‘winter apples. 


A. C. C., of Delaware, says he wishes 
to move to some region where apples, 
peaches and pears grow well. He asks 
about the famous regions of the far 
west and also about Virginia. His idea 
is to plant but a small tract, not over 
twenty acres. 

Reply: Having just come from the 
orchard regions of Oregon, Washington 
and other far western states and having 
seen the conditions as they really are 
there I cannot say that they are not 
exceptionally good for the man with 
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moderate means as well as for those 
who have abundant means. Fruit grow- 
ing surely pays there unless it is wretch- 
edly managed. There are many families 
making a good living from ten acres 
in orchard or even less, in the irrigated 
valleys. And there is another fact that 
goes far towards making it desirable to 
live in these far western states and that 
is, the splendid advantages for educa- 
tion that are almost universal. These 
fruit growing communities make places 
for good homes. I never saw any re- 
gions east or west that appealed more 
strongly to me in this respect. As the 
holdings are usually small the neighbors 
are not very far apart. And they nearly 
all own the places they live on, which 
is far better than a community made up 
largely of renters, for they rarely take 
the interest in the public welfare that 
permanent citizens do. 

But there are good advantages in 
Delaware and other eastern states. A 
small farm there well managed will 
pay well. To have friends and relatives 
and go to a distant region is often a 
great sacrifice on the part of some 
members of the family at least and if a 
good opportunity may be had without 
doing this it is often the better plan to 
make use of it. Land is not especially 
cheap in the far west but is quite high, 
if the best locations are sought, al- 
though I think the land is usually worth 
what it brings in price. But before go- 
ing thousands of miles to see what can 
be found I would advise looking nearer 
home. Maybe there are just as good 
opportunities at one’s own door as at 
the end of the earth. There are 
troubles and difficulties to be overcome 

_ in all places and one need not think 
that by moving he will leave them all 
behind. However that the far west 
is a good place to live in and grow fruit 
to good profit threre is no doubting, and 
those who are not afraid to venture and 
will do so wisely and work and wait 
are almost sure to be well repaid. 


ICE Baitcmai: 


Rights of Automobiles. 


Most farmers believe that if one of 
their chickens is run over by an auto- 
mobile that the owner of the car is re- 
sponsible. No living creature of the 
farm has any right to wander on the 
highway, except at the owner’s risk. 
Not long since a farmer in this state 
brought suit to recover value of some 
of his fowls that had béen run over 
and decapitated by a speeding auto on 
a back country road. The court held 
that under the highway law in rela- 
tion to stray fowls on any public 
thoroughfare, even in front of the resi- 
dence of the owner, these are not only 
unprotected from such an accident as 
being killed by a motor car, but may 
be taken and impounded the same as 
eattle, horses or sheep. Owners or 
drivers of automobiles are not liable 
for the values of poultry that may be 
run over and killed on a public road. 
When fowls are permitted to wander 
on a public highway the owner must 
take the risk of accidental loss, 
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SECRET WORKER 


The Plan Upon Which Coffee Operates. 

Coffee is such a secret worker that it 
is not suspected as the cause of sickness 
or disease, but there is a very sure way 
to find out the truth. 

A lady in Memphis gives an irterest- 
ing experience her husband had with 
coffee. It seems that he had been using 
it for some time and was an invalid. 

The physician in charge shrewdly 
suspected that coffee was the “Worm at 
the root of the tree,’’ and ordered it 
discontinued with instructions to use 
Postum regularly in its place. 

The wife says: “We found that was 
the true remedy for his stomach and 
heart trouble and we would have gladly 
paid a hundred times the amount of the 
doctor’s charge when we found how 
wise his judgment was. 

“The use of Postum instead of coffee 
was begun about a year ago, and it has 
made my husband a strong, well man. 
He has gained thirty-five pounds in that 
time and his stomach and heart trouble 
have all disappeared. 

“The first time I prepared it I did 
not boil it long enough and he said 
there was something wrong with it. 
Sure enough it did taste very flat, but 
the next morning I followed directions 
carefully, boiling it for fifteen minutes, 
and he remarked ‘this is better than any 
of the old coffee.’ 

“We use Postum regularly and never 
tire of telling our frineds of the benefit 
we have received from leaving off 
coffee.” 

Look for the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 








are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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The — part of cut shows strawberries from 

Mrs. B. B. Willets, Michigan. The lower photo- 
ph represents a tumbler of strawberries from 
. A. Richards of Pennsylvania. 








New: Hampshire Horticultural Society. 


Mr. J. C. Piper spoke of ‘Raspberry 
and Blackberry Culture.” He said that 
before engaging in this business a man 
should study the demands of the market 
to which he expected to cater and then 
grow those varieties which come nearest 
to meeting the requirements of his par- 
ticular market, reports “Country Gen- 
tleman.” He had done so in his own 
case, and he believed the Cuthbert rasp- 
berry to be best adapted to his market. 
Any land that will grow good corn will 
also grow good raspberries. Prepare 
the soil precisely as for corn. Set good 
healthy plants in rows three and one- 
half feet apart each way.  Fertilize 
with potash, bone meal and nitrate of 
soda. Cultivate often and hoe when 
necessary. Clean culture is important. 
If witch-grass gets in, plow up the 
whole patch and plant anew. Witch- 
grass cannot be cultivated out of a 
raspberry bush except at a loss, and 
raspberries cannot be grown on land 
that is occupied by witch-grass. He 
finds this the worst difficulty with which 
he has to contend. He removes and 
burns all dead canes in the fall and also 
thins and prunes the remaining plants. 
No rule for either pruning or thinning 
can be given. Simply do the work as it 
ought to be done. Watch your bushes 
and get experience for your guide. 
Picking must be done every day, and 
marketing should be done in _ pint 
baskets. If quart baskets are used, the 
weight of the upper layers will crush 
the lower berries. Also they will settle 
to such an extent that three pints will 
be required to fill a quart basket. With 
proper care a berry plantation may be 
made to last for years. With careless 
cultivation it may become worthless in 
two years. 

George T. Powell, of Ghent, N. Y., 
spoke of “Currant and Gooseberry Cul- 
ture,” confining his remarks chiefly to 
the currant. He said that both possess 
an advantage over all other small fruits, 
inasmuch as they may be held on the 
bushes, if pickers are scarce, or in the 
storehouse if the market is glutted. 
While raspberries must be picked every 
day and marketed immediately, cur- 
rants need but one picking, and if neces- 
sary may remain on the bushes for two 
weeks after ripening and in the baskets 
in a cool room.for another two weeks 
after picking. He knows of no variety 
superior to Versailles, unless possibly it 
may be Perfection. Cherry is a light 
yielder and Fay’s Prolific is apt to droop 
so as to interfere with the cultivator. 
White Grape is the best of the white 
varieties. There is little market for 
black currants, although they are 
superior for jelly. Mr. Powell propa- 
gates his own plants, taking cuttings 
about November 1; the cuttings are 
from six to seven inches long and are 
set in rows three feet apart and three 
inches apart in the row and four or five 
inches deep. Here they remain for two 
years and then they are transplanted to 
the permanent row. When picking, he 
has the best bearing bushes marked, 
and selects his cuttings entirely from 
these bushes; by so doing he has bred 
a strain of pedigreed stock from an 





average of seven quarts of fruit 
per bush to an average of _ six- 
teen quarts, and this in a field 
of ten acres. He transplants into 


good rich soil, in rows five feet apart 
and four feet in the row. The currant 
is a very heavy feeder, and it is scarce- 
ly possible to apply too much stable 
manure. He uses also a mixture of 
basic slag, nitrate of soda and sulfate of 
potash, combined in the proportion of 
5-2-3, applying about half a pint to 
each bush in the spring. He cultivates 
often, but not too deep. After picking, 
he sows crimson clover, which he plows 
under in the spring. He sprays as soon 
as the fruit is out of the blossom, using 
arsenate of lead for the currant worm 
and bordeaux mixture for.fungus. The 
past season he has experimented with 
Sulfocide instead of bordeaux, and be- 
lieves the results to be much better. He 
markets in quart baskets and ships them 
in thirty-two-quart crates. Currants are 
extensively used both for canning and 
for the manufacture of jelly, and the 
market can never become overstocked. 

The cultivation of the gooseberry is 
precisely similar, except that it is better 
to use more commercial fertilizer and 
less stable manure. The English varie- 
ties are far superior in size, flavor and 
yield to the American varieties, but are 
especially subject to mildew. In prun- 
ing both the currant and the goose- 
berry, he advised the removal of all 
canes more than four years old, and 
allowing new canes to take their places. 


Success With Small Fruits. 

In growing gooseberries I should pre- 
fer a good, sandy loam, and would set 
them six feet apart each way, so as to 
do as much work with a horse as pos- 
sible. As to varieties, I would set good, 
vigorous, two-year-old Downing plants. 
I would plant beans or some other small 
crop the first season and cultivate well 
during the growing season. After the 
plants are two years old be careful 
about cultivating too deep and close 
to the plants, as they are very sensitive. 
I would spray at least three times, once 
before the leaves start, with copper 
sulphate, then at the first appearance of 
worms spray with bordeaux. Repeat 
the spraying again in two or three 
weeks and watch for worms closely. 
The second year from settings they 
should bear a fair crop of large berries. 
When the plants are two years old they 
will need some pruning. This can be 
done at any time during the winter or 
early spring. I would have two or three 
new shoots each year that start as near 
the ground as possible, taking out some 
of the old ones. In this way the plants 
can be kept up for an indefinite period. 
I would grow currants in about the 
same way. 

In growing black raspberries I would 
set the plants six feet apart each way, 
being careful to set nothing but the 
largest and best varieties, such as Gregg, 
Kansas, Cumberland and Columbian 
Red, any one of which will do well. I 
should plant some small crop between 
the rows the first season. In cultivat- 
ing be careful not to cultivate too deep 
next to the plant. I would pinch off 
the tops of the new canes when they are 
about two feet high, so as to make the 
plants stocky and able to stand up 
with the next season’s crop. I prefer 
to prune in the spring as the old wood 
helps to hold up the plants against 
snow and winds. 

Blackberries and red _ raspberries 
would set the same as blackcaps, but 
they require deeper cultivation than 
most other small fruits. The second 
year I would use the Planet Junior 
cultivator with the thistle cutters on 
and take pains to cut off what I didn’t 
wish to grow. In this way they can be 
kept in hills very easily and be kept 
clean much easier than when in the 
matted row. The patch will last much 
longer without resetting and will bear 
much better fruit, says “The American 
Cultivator.” 

In fertilizing small fruits I should 
use barnyard manure if it can be ob- 
tained. Spread very lightly in the fall 
or early winter as it does not dry out 
the ground as much as when spread in 
the spring. As a word of parting ad- 
vice Mr. Warner said: ‘Don’t get dis- 
couraged if prices are low or the frost 
gets your crop; but stick to it and you 
will be a sure winner in the end.” 





To Preserve Cider.—Take one and 
one-half pounds ground mustard (to 
one barrel). Put this in loose, then add 
two quarts sweet milk, and eight fresh 
eges (break and stir eggs well). Put 
all in one barrel of sweet cider, stirring 
well to mix well. Then let it stand 
twenty-four to thirty-six hours to settle. 
Then rack it off and put in clean barrel, 
or bottle for use. See that the back 
end of barrel is about two inches lower 
than front end, so that the eggs and 
settlings will not be drawn off. Cider 
will improve for six months. This will 
keep cider sweet for about one year.— 
A. D. Smith. 
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Lemons Are Healthful. 


While the health value of lemons 
taken morning and evening cannot be 
over estimated, particularly to one of 
bilious tendency, certain precautions 
must be observed if full benefit is to 
be had. 

Do not make the mistake of taking 
too much lemon at once. To put the 
juice of .a large or small fruit in a 
glass of water is too much acid for the 
ordinary stomach. _Not more than a 
half lemon should be used to the glass. 

If the lemon juice and water are 
taken twice a day it is wiser to squeeze 
the juice of a good sized lemon into a 
covered tumbler or small flask. Put a 
third of it into a glass of cold or hot 
water, as preferred. This gives extra 
juice for the following morning and 
Saves trouble. The juice should be 
taken immediately upon arising. 

Do not think that lemonade is as 
healthful as unsweetened lemon and 
water. The former is injurious to 
many, while the latter rarely fails to 
agree with every one who gives it a 
thorough trial. The addition of sugar 
creates an acid. 





“OV Nutmeg’s” Sayings. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Joe Cone. 

“Ring out the old, ring in the new,” 
By pen and story now is told; 

But in the new year don’t forget 

The lessons taught you in the old. 

Be sure you begin the New Year right 
an’ then go ahead. 

Don’t swear off so hard thet yew 
will bust the reserlution string. 

‘“‘Easy come, easy go,’”’ hez nuthin’ tur 
dew with a strange cat. 

The man who dodges his taxes usually 
gits stuck by somethin’ wuss. 

Where they’s a will they’s allus a way 
fur fam’lies tew become separated. 

The on’y way tew avoid the rush 
noowdays is by stayin’ right tew home. 

A panful uv ashes on the sidewalk is 
wuth a dozen under the stove hearth. 

Some folks brag uv their fish even ef 
they come aut uv the fish ped’ler’s cart. 

In tryin’ tew climb the tree uv 
knowledge mos’ people wanter stan’ on 
somebuddy else’s shoulders. 

More farmers should practice fur 
their “arly spring work by a frequent 
use uv the snow plaow. 

Turnin’ over a new leaf is an easy 
marter; keepin’ it turned is where the 
rub comes. , 

Fencin’ is taught in some colleges, but 
not the kind thet will help the farmer 
durin’ vacation season. 

This is a record breakin’ age, but in 
the gran’ home stretch nobuddy hez 
ever beat ol’ Marathan ‘‘death.”’ 

“Poets-:are born an’ not made;” true 
enogh, but them who are born mos’ 
allus need tew be made over. 

“All work an’ no play makes Jack a 
dull boy;” an’ no work an’ all play 
makes him good fur nuthin’. 


Ef yew hev got a piece uv mistletoe : 


hung up keep it there ez long ez pos- 
sible; yew can’t tell who is likely tew 
drop in. 

Sometimes the man who gits a snow- 
ball in the back uv the neck is on’y 
gettin’ back what he handed aout some 
forty years afore. 

It is said thet some folks construct a 
fine set uv reserlutions fur the puppus 
uv listnin’ tew the mewsic when they 
go tew pieces. 

Some people take -“swearin’ off” tew 
seriously. Lookin’ at a thing in a com- 
mon sense way if of’tuntimes equal ef 
not better than a hull billboard uv 
reserlutions. 

The man who makes tew blades uv 
grass grow where on’y one growed afore 
orter be commended, onless it hap’ns 
tew be witch grass, when he orter be 
put in jail fur life. 

It uster be thet in China the army 
which could make the biggest noise won 
the battle. The pollerticians an’ the 
prize fighters uv tur-day ain’t very much 
ahead uv what the Chinese wuz. 
Suppose you write it 1909, 

Instead of 1910 


What harm? Don't sit there and repine, 
Just write it o’er again. 
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Emile Boileau of Pa. and his quince trees. 


He says he advises those who can plant only a few trees, 


to plant the quince or sound on account of their beauty and fruitfulness and freedom from scale 











What Fruits Will Pay Best? 


, Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: May 
I have your valuable advice about fruit 
growing? I have a farm on the shore 
cf Lake Erie, seven miles west of Erie 
City, consisting of 244 acres, 30 acres 
in timber, lawn, buildings, etc. I have 
four greenhouses devoted to vegetable 
growing as we run a market garden 
business. The soil varies, some gravel, 
some sandy loam, clay loam and con- 
siderable-muck. There are now on the 


_ place three:old apple orchards, one in 


good condition, the other two recover- 
ing from San Jose scale. I am plant- 
ing this fall 500 peach trees in addition 
to about that number now mostly in 
bearing. Last spring I planted 500 
York State prunes, and 70 plums in 
variety and had about 30 plums and 
prunes in bearing. I have three-fourths 
of an acre in currants and gooseberries, 
two acres in strawberries, some red and 
black raspberries in bearing, also some 
wine berries and blackberries; a plot 
of 1800 Blowers and 200 Taylors plant- 
ed this spring. I also have a small 
yotng orchard of sour cherries, and 
some scattering fruit over the place, 
grapes, pears, etc. 

The question I wish to decide is, what 
will pay best? I had thought of plant- 
ing a new commercial apple orchard, 
increasing my currant plot, blackber- 
ries and sour cherries. My farm is 
worth a great deal ($400 per acre) be- 
cause of the lake and near by city. I 
feel I must make it yield large returns. 
I have a winter home in the city and 
live on my farm in the summer so am 
where I can look after it and enjoy it. 
I have a manager. There are many 
small fruits. and vegetables grown 
around Erie, therefore we do not get 
fancy prices, but both pay us well. If 
I had more large fruits probably the 
buyers would come to us, but would it 
pay to plant apples, as they must be 
pruned, sprayed and cared for, or had 
I better keep more to prunes, cherries, 
peaches and the small fruits? My three- 
fourths of an acre of currants sold for 
$150 this year. The trouble with cher- 
ries and the small fruits is that they 
ripen in haying time when all work is 
rushing. Should I do more planting? 
Would like to do as much as possible 
this fall. 

x trust I am not infringing upon your 
valuable time and good nature too 


much in asking your advice which will’ 


be most gratefully received.—Subscrib- 
er, Erie, Pa. 

Cc. A. Green’s reply: I receive many 
inquiries like the above. I am continu- 
ally reminded that there are many 
ladies interested in tarming and fruit 
growing in every part of this great 
country. This lady speaks of the pleas- 
ure she receives while spending the 
summer months on her large and 
beautiful farm. , Her question is of in- 
terest to every fruit grower, ‘‘What will 
pay best in the way of fruits?’ Who 
can answer this question? We have at 
Green’s fruit farm plantations of all the 
small fruits and all the hardy large 
fruits. During one year we may get 
large profits from strawberries, another 
year from apple trees, while another 
year raspberries may pay best, and an- 
other year the cherries or peaches. 
There may be seasons when the apple 
or the pear,?jthe strawberries or other 
fruits. are almost an entire failure, 
therefore my plan has been from the 
beginning not to rely upon any one 
fruit as the most profitable of all, but 
to rely on a number of the small and 
large fruits. By this method I am 
sure of a reasonable revenue every 
year which I would not be sure of if I 








relied entirely upon the peach, apple, 
pear or grape. 

But there are arguments in favor of 
the orchardist devoting himself entire- 
ly to the peach or the apple or some 
other fruit, for then he can make a 
special study of that one fruit and thus 
be able to excel competitors in the 
beauty and quality of his product and 
in the price which he secures. 

It is always safe to plant an apple 
orchard in a locality where apples suc- 
ceed as they do with our correspondent. 
Apples are a standard fruit.and there is 
but little danger of there being too many 
apple trees planted, but there might be 
danger of there being too many plum 
trees planted. I would defer planting 
a peach orchard until spring, but the 
other items can be successfully planted 
this fall. 

At Green’s fruit farm we have found 
the currant remarkably profitable, and 
unlike other small fruits we are not 
compelled to pick them. immediately 
when they are ripe, but the sooner 
picked the better. 





Sheep on the Farm. 
In old times almost every farmer had 


a flock of sheep. In those days sheep 
were considered indispensable. Of late 
years many farmers have given up keep- 
ing sheep. If you have a newly cleared 
woodland, sheep pastured there would 
help to clear the land of brush and 
troublesome growth. Sheep are help- 
ful to the farmer in many ways and the 
farmer who keeps sheep generally has 
fertile soil. The sheep is a friendly 
animal. I do not see how farmers can 
have the heart to kill such kindly con- 
fiding creatures. One reason why few 
farmers keep sheep is that farming is 
becoming specialized. Now there are 
men who make a ‘pusiness of keeping 
sheep on large ranches devoting all their 
energies to wool and mutton, and the 
eastern farmer is devoting himself more 
to garden crops such as cabbagt and 
fruit. 





Truth is a plant that is indigenous to 
every soil. In the gloomiest loam of 
superstition you will discover its tiniest 
roots; beneath the most darksome strata 
of the rocks of bigotry you will find 
it sprouting here and there, and in the 
remotest deserts of heathenism it strug- 
gles on and on to meet the light. But 
away down deep in the soil of true 
spirituality, where there are no stones 
of creeds nor charred stumps of fear, 
it takes the strongest root and blos- 
soms full and free. 


ee Se 
Insure Against Scale by Spraying 


The best insurance against the San Jose Scale that you can take out 
for your orchards during the winter months is to spray them mow while 
they are dormant. It is pretty well established that the scale gets in much 
of its deadly work during the winter, feeding on the stored up energy of 
the tree. The only sure way to avoid the chance that they are feeding 
on your trees during the cold weather is to spray now with some reliable 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
Lime-SULFUR SOLUTION 


means insurance for your orchards during the next three or four months. 
If you spray your fruit trees at this time you can be sure that they will 
go through the winter free from the attacks of the scale or any fungus 
diseases. "Then when the spring arrives, they will be in a healthy con- 
dition and in all probability will need little if any further spraying for scale 
or fungi, unless their present condition is unusually bad. 


Write our nearest office for particulars regarding prices and shipment. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


MANUFACTURERS HIGHEST GRADE INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 
FACTORIES: CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, NEWARK, MONTREAL, LONDON, ENG. 
SALES OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








YOU can afford this Victor 


Don’t say, ‘‘It’s right after Christmas, andI haven’ tthe ready money.” 
Youcan have this Victor sent to your home right now, and take your time 
to pay for it. It will be paid for in a few months, and i in the meantime 
you'll be enjoying its fine entertainment al these long cold days and 
evenings and then have it ‘‘all yours’’ for years to come. 

Just think! A Victor for $17.50 that plays exactly the same records 
that a $250 Victor plays. You can hear through it all the world’s most 
famous singers and musicians—just the music and fun you love the best. 
It plays any size record, and its music is loud, clear and life-like. It 
has the wonderful Victor mechanism, sound- ‘box and tapering arm. 
Beautiful amber-hued horn and mahogany-finished cabinet. 

You surely ought to own this Victor. What’ s $17.50 for such a fine 
musical instrument! 














Get it on easy terms 
You need only to pay a little now, and then a small amount each 
month. There’s a Victor dealer in the town nearest to you who will let 
you have it at once on these terms. He'll put it in your parlor right 
away without any fuss or red tape, and you can have its unmatchable 
entertainment immediately. 
What’s the use of sitting around wondering what to do next, when 
ye ‘ou can have all the fun and music and pleasant hours that this $17.50 
ictor will bring to you! You know how hard it is to amuse yourself 
this cold weather, and you certainly ought to welcome this jolly Victor, 
especially when you can buy it so reasonably, and on such easy terms. 
Go to the Vistes dealer to-day, and hear this wonderful instru- 
ment sing and play, and you'll be sure to take it back home with 
you. If you don’t know who the Victor dealer is, let us know 
and bay "Il tell you his name. Don’t put tt off a day. 
drop us a postal right now for the beautiful Victor cata- 
Wanaer-f describing this and each other eee Ys Menger 3 sivings com- 


plete list of — Victor Records; the fa- 
me the Victor 














mous Just say, Sen 
catalogues.” We’ ll send them at once. 


Victor Talking Machine Co Co. 11th and Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J. 


hone Co., Mont 


Berliner Canadian 
To get best results use only Victor or Reodies on Victor Records 


A Victor 
on FREE TRIAL 


We will send you a Victor on 
TRIAL, FREE. You don’t pay a lass ot your VICTOR particu: 
cent unless you keep it. TRIAL OFFER and easy 
Then, pay us a small sum each jase plan. 
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C. J. HEPPE & SON 


Victor Distributors 
1117 Chestnut St., Philada. 
Gentlemen: 








month. If you don’t want it after 
trial, send it back at our Name 
Our prices are the lowest factory prices. 
Mail this coupon \ P Offi . 
tal ost ce 
(or postal) to-day for 3 
C. J. HEPPE & SON States R. D. Route... ea 


G.F, ‘G.Jan’10 











1117-1119 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA 
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Away — Best 
Ever — Send 
Your Name 


oday 


E SURE to raise chickens this year— 
and I ask you, old friend or new 
friend, to send me your name early 

for my new 1910 Poultry Book. It’s bet- 
ter than ever—every page a poultry ser- 
mon—over 200 pages and over 1,200 
photographic pictures showing you— 


Old Trusty 


Incuhators 


I pay the freight to you east of the 
Rockies and “Old Trusty” does the rest. 
Get my 1910 poultry book, by a man 
who knows how “4 ee chickens—from 
15 ent ’ experien 
“Old Trusty” ‘is simple and sure— 
California Redwood — Asbestos-and- 
Metal-Encased. 

Every part made for use—nothing 
superfinous. I make quick shipments. 
Don’t pay two prices. Buy direct from 
me no matter where you live. 

75 IY cent better hatches guaranteed. 

Old Trusty” runs poate and pays for 
itself most quickly of all. 

“Simple and sure” is what over 150,000 
beginners and experienced poultry rais- 


ers have pro 
10-Year 


75% Better 
ee 


Consider the —_ to oer, rE: 
Investigate my 1910 “Old T: 
cubator before you buy. My price will 
be lower to you—something below $10, 
ight prepaid east 
Send your name for 
my book today. I’ll answer quick. 


M. M. Johnson, Incubator Man 
Clay Genter, Neb. 


GET EGGS NOW 


Humphrey’s newest book, ** The Golden 
Egg,”’ will show you how to get eggs all 
winter, and from 150 to 250 eggs a hena 
year. I will give you, FREE, my secret 
of reducing feeding cost one half and of 
doubling your poultry income. 


Humphrey, Flag Street Factory, Joliet, Ill. 


hers poe A s Bone Cutters, Clover Cutters, 
Brooders and other Poultry Helps are made. 


MAKE HENS LAY 


-producing value is four 

grain. Pl 5 at fertile, chicks more 
vigorous, broilers earlier, fowls heavier, 
fits larger. 


prot , 
LATEST 
MANW’S ‘sco. Bone Cutter é 
Cuts ali bore with adhering meat and 
Never clogs. 10 Days’ Free Trial. 
© money in advance. 
Send Today for Free Book. 


&. W. Mann Co., Box 39, Milford, Mess. 


Gg NO MONEY 
IN ADVANCE 


The “Dandy” is the {af 
easiest operated, best 
built, fastest cuttin 
+P bone cutter made. 
4 —- — ee ae i 
with a broad guarantee 
AND UP tt suits keep it, if not, send 
ack. Free catalog. f 
| Stratton tly. ad Box 16, Erie, Pa, 


48 B R E E D Ss Fine pure bred chickens: 

ducks, geese and tur- 
keys. Northern raised, hardy and very beautiful. 
Fowls, eggs and incubators at low prices. Am- 
erica’e greatest poultry farm. Send 4 cents for 
fine 80-page 16th Aunual Poultry Book. 


R. F. Neubert, Box 821, Mankato, Minn. 


























64 VAR Poultry, Pigeons, Hares. Eggs for 

* hatching from blue ribbon winners. 
Stock for sale. Toes reaennatie. Cat. and show 
record free. H. D. ROTH, Box R, Franconia, Pa. 


BUFF TURKEYS *°* SWinatesce: Staion 
WE PAY $36 AWEEK !22.2se 
troduce poultry froduce poultry compound. Year's contract. 


EE | MPERIAL MANUFACTURING CO., DEPT. 18, PARSONS, KANS. 


1910 CATALOGUE FREE 


Illustrated and gives prices of 45 varieties land and 
water fowls anil eggs. This book sholud be in the 
hands of every person interested in poultry for 


i. 
{, profit. Address S. A. HUMMEL, Box 43, 
Nc SA Freeport, Illinois. 


9 VAR’S All breeds Poultry, Eggs, Ferrets, 


Dogs, Pigeous, Hares, etc free. Colored Des‘e 
60 page book 10c. J. A. EB .; Box J, Telford, Pa. 
Make it Yourself. Fixtures Cheap. 
Plans Free. Write Incubator Sup- 
+ply Co,, Dept. 71, Louisville, Ky. 
Crown Bone Cutter 
Cuts up scrap bones easily and quickly— Best Made 
no trouble.Feed your hens fresh cut green Lowest 


bone daily and Ee more pice | Send for 
catalog, Wilson Box 670,Easton,Pa. in Price 


Latest Book := ccPrpfitable, Poul- 


Poultry book, describes, ~~ 

Poultry Farm in U. 7 4 

pure-bred Poultry, Beautiful, me 3 and d money 
Thousands to chose from. prices 

on fowls, eggs, incubators, etc, edsenn 


Berry's Poultry Farm,Box 73 Clarinda, Ia. 


SPECIAL OEFER 


FREE PLANS for making 
the Thomas Convertible 
Brooder will be sent ta all 
readers of this paper who will 
oma oc. to help pay cost. This 

ood for 3c days only; so 
or to H.J. Thomas Brooder 
Co., Box 1010, Alexandria, Va. 
































Poultry Farming. 

The raising of 

poultry is an in- 

dustry found on 

more farms in the 

United States than 

any other. Most 

farmers keep a 

few chickens which 

find their living 

from the waste 

products of the 

farm. They are 

thus practically no expense and all of 

the product is profit. From thirty 

to seventy-five hens can thus. be 

kept on an ordinary farm. The 

magnitude of this form of the industry 

is so great that it interferes materially 

with the special poultry farm. It is 

probable that more failures are made 

in poultry farming than in any other 

type of farming undertaken by begin- 

ners, yet it is decidedly one of the best 

and most profitable types of farming 

when properly conducted. It is highly 

essential to begin in a small way in 

order to learn the details of the busi- 

ness before much capital is invested in 

it. There is an enormous amount of 

good literature relating to poultry rais- 

ing easily available to anyone who 
wishes to learn the industry. 

There are five common types of 
chicken farming, namely, (1) the pro- 
duction of eggs for the general market, 
(2) the production of eggs for hatching, 
(3) the production of broilers, (4) the 
breeding of fancy poultry, and (5) the 
hatching of chicks for sale as soon as 
they are hatched. Nearly all successful 
poultrymen began in a small way by 
producing eggs for the general market. 
By careful breeding up the flock and de- 
veloping its egg-laying capacity they 
have finally been able to embark in 
the production of eggs for hatching 
purposes, for which there is a ready 
sale for men who have earned a reputa- 
tion for producing good stock. The 
breeding of fancy poultry is, as a rule, 
not a very profitable industry. It re- 
quires a large amount of special knowl- 
edge, and, while a few men have made 
an eminent success in this branch of 
the business, a very large proportion 
of those who have tried it have failed. 


0. 
0. 


More Eggs. 

I have many letters asking this ques- 
tion: “How can I feed. my hens to 
make them lay eggs?’ says Cal Hussel- 
man, in the “Southern Planter.’’ Moult- 
ing is the season of rest and recupera- 
tion for hens, and it is next to impos- 
sible to make a hen lay eggs when she 
is moulting. Early hatched pullets of 
the small breeds should be laying now 
if they are from good laying strains and 
have been well fed. They must be 
mature before they will lay. .To be 
mature they must have been well fed 
from the day they came out of the shell 
until they begin to lay. The large 
breeds will not lay until they are seven 
to nine months old and they must be 
well fed to do even this. If we allow 
our young stock to run at large and 
do not give them good care and feed 
they will not begin to lay until they 
are fully mature no matter how well 
we feed them at this time. A very few 
of the yearling hens will lay during the 
molt, but many of them can be made to 
do so. Feed liberally with wheat, 
cracked corn, soaked or sprouted oats, 
bran and meat meal, with a good run 
on grass is all that can be done and 
all that is necessdry to make them lay 
if they are the right kind of stock. One 
trouble with many of the hens and pul- 
lets at this time of year is lice and 
mites. The houses must be free from 
mites and the fowls must be free from 
body lice. 

How to Kill Lice.—We have tried the 
old French method of killing body lice 
this season and find it equal to and 
better than some of the much advertised 
lice killers. This is to wash the fowls 
in a strong salt brine. This is not so 
very hard to do and is very effectual. 
Take a large iron kettle and make it 
full of brine. Make it strong and then 
make it warm, about 100 degrees is 
right, and keep it at that heat, then in 
the warmest part of the day catch the 
hens and pullets—every one of the flock 
—and give them a good soaking in the 





brine. Be sure that you get them wet 
thoroughly all over to the skin and 
drain and press the brine out of the 
feathers as much as possible and let 
them have a sunny place to dry and 
you will be rid of every kind of body 
lice. Keep the fowl’s head in your 
hand while washing them so they will 
not get any brine in their mouth or 
eyes. When you are done washing 
make the brine boiling hot and go 
over the roost poles and the interior of 
the house and you will be rid of the 
mites. Lice and mites breed very rapid- 
ly during the warm season and if not 
kept in check they will soon impair 
the vigor of the flack and no eggs will 
be the result. Grit, oyster shell and 
fresh water are very important factors, 
too, at this season of the year. 
Importance of Cleanliness. 

If any of our readers imagine that 
the lice in and around the poultry 
house have winter killed during the 
past month, they will find that they are 
badly mistaken before another month 
rolls around, says “Commercial Poul- 
try.” It is of the utmost importance 
at this time of the year that the poultry 
houses be thoroughly cleaned and fumi- 
gated. Lice multiply very rapidly and 
it is easier to get rid of them now 
than it will be a little later when they 
have multiplied several times over. 
Drive the chickens out of the building 
and remove the roosts, nests, dust boxes 
and everything else that is movable. 
Then close the house up tight and fumi- 
gate thoroughly. A good plan is to put 
about a pound of sulphur in an iron 
kettle with an old newspaper, light the 
newspaper and get out of the house, 
closing the door behind you. Keep the 
house closed for an hour or so. The 
fumes of sulphur‘will penetrate every 
crack and crevice and will not only 
destroy the vermin, but will kill dis- 
ease germs as well. Some object to 
this method of fumigation on the 
ground that there is danger of fire. 
There is little or no danger if the kettle 
is set in the middle of the room, with 
nothing inflammable in close proximity 
to it. However, there are other methods 
of fumigation that are perhaps just as 
effective and less dangerous. 

A generous application of crude car- 
bolic acid is a good method of getting 
rid of the vermin and disease germs, 
if properly used, but there is a great 
deal more labor connected with this 
method than with the sulphur method. 
Apply it with a brush or an old broom, 
going over the walls thoroughly and let- 
ting no spot escape. Or a sprayer may 
be used for the purpose. Be sure to get 
the liquid into the cracks as well as 
around them, as the vermin will hide 
in the remotest corners and crevices. 

After the fumigation is completed, 
whatever method is used, give the in- 
terior of the building a generous coat 
of whitewash. Don’t be afraid of get- 
ting it on too thick. Then replace your 
roosts, nest boxes, etc., after thoroughly 
fumigating and cleaning them, provide 
new nesting material, new litter for the 
floor and new. dust for the dust box. 
If there are any vermin left they will 
feel very uncomfortable. 

Lice not only sap the vitality of the 
fowls and chicks, but they are responsi- 
ble for many of “mysterious” diseases 
that attack our flocks. It takes work 
to get them out and keep them out, 
but the poultryman who rids his prem- 
ises of the pests will be amply repaid 
for his trouble in increased egg produc- 
tion and more rapid growth of the 
young stock. It is also a good plan to 
scatter air-slaked lime over the drop- 
ping boards, in the nests and over the 
floor. A handful added to the dust- 
bath will make it more effective in keep- 
ing the lice in check. Clean the prem- 
ises and keep them clean. 








Diseases of Fowls.—Most of the dis- 
eases that afflict fowls are the result of 
carelessness and indifference on the 
part of the owner as regards the sur- 
roundings and conditions of his poultry. 
No poultry will show to advantage on 
the credit side of the cash account un- 
less they are healthy and well cared 
for. How to prevent disease should be 
the watchword, rather than how to cure 
disease. 


Buy the Best First 
The Cyphers Incubator 
S r Metastasis eee hanltbtest chinks 


én malar. val troubles, Used by more 
Colleges, Fan- 


ciers Sus oat nd Practical Pockeyraiaen raisers 
than all other makes combined, 


Buffalo, N. Y.3 New York City, N. Ye; 


bi ny m1, 
jon, pie Kansas City, Mo. ; . 


land, Cal, 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








A Town Lot is Big Enough 


Poultry raising possibilities were never better. Profitableon 
smallor large scale. Geo. H. Leeknows, He started ina 
smallway. He now has 3000 layinghens. Heinvented the 
Mandy incubator, the Mandy ler, and all 
appliances he could not buy. He experimented with his own 
: money, not customers’, The 


Mandy Lee 
Incubator 


was offered to the poultry public when 

perfected, not bei ent 

can start Ww ith Lee's twenty years’ 

successful ‘work, Lee’s ** Chicken 
Talk,’’ a book written by Mr. Lee himself, and his Incubator 
and Brooder catalogue are ready to mail, Both free. Send 
for them to-day. There is no poultrymen’s need 
omitted from this catalog. It is a complete 
showing of the things that made Mr. Lee a suc- 
cessful poultry raiser. 


GEO. H. LEECO., 1124 Harney St., Omaha, Neb. 

















sue HATCHER 
FREIGHT PREPAID 
IGGEST value of the year. 


Get new low, delivered prions 
on all sizes of famous 


deal 


Incubators. Metal-covered all 
*round, self-regulating and ven- 
tilating. Safest and surest. Delivered free east 
Missouri River and north of Tennessee. Write for 
delivered prices to points | Aye — prices 
on Brooders, too. Send for free book 

J. W. MILLER co., Box 40, FREEPORT, iLL. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


THIS 120-EG6 97:50 


Send 
Your 
jame for 
Free 








Now is the time to 
plan your poultry 
‘or Ls 8 aaiee. 
ou need anew in- 
rg A, or brooder 
Please write us. We 
will save you money. 
The materials in our 
machines this season 
we bought before the 
resent high prices, 
e do Db 


price ‘to you. Drop us 
a postal for our catalog. 


oe 0. ERTEL axe} 
fentucky st QUINCY Lis 





muy Oe Metal Covered SR 
BEST 
INCUBATOR 2 BROODER. 
Absolutely fire-proof, weather-proof Covered 
rat-proof, Hot water, double walls, With 
double glass doors, copper tanks, ———— 


ing, hich, — lumber. Only Brooder “ 
clad” er. For doe or outdoor uss. 
id on ‘‘Ironclad’’ 


guaran- 
tee. "avoid trouble — save time and 
money. Don’t buy—get our catalog first. 


American Brooder Co., Box 24.Racine, Wis. 


pony ag si0 


ordered together we 
send both Se $30 
aed eggebcne 
jes. Hot ater, coppe: Scan 
double Fy double ines doors. 
Free catalog them. 


Wisconsin Incubator Co, 
Box 62, Racine, Wis. 











140-Egg 
Incubator 


Freight Prepaid 

Double cases all over; best 

copper tank; nursery; self- 

re} or Best 140-chick 

hot-water Brooder, $4.50. Ordered together, 

$11.50. , Satisfaction guarante No ma- 

chines at any price are better. Write for book 
today or send price and save wai 

"Racine, Wis, 


Belle City Incubator Co , Boxi03 


FN MAKE HENS LAY Sere Youcan 


il Poultry Sen 4 for “full Pactelie on 
testimonials in our 52 page Illustrated Book, with a sys- 
tematic Record and Expense acc’t. showing gain or loss 

monthly for l year. 10 cts. @. 8. VIBBERT, Clintonville, Conn, 


$ Vk Buys Best 








200 Egg Incubator $3.00 


_ Yo fiestas to pay. Actual hen in Natural Hen 
eats, 
Ne rent mistakes. Best hatcher i in nthe 
world. Agents Wanted. Catalog free. W.H.1,C0,, 
1349 Constance St., Dept. 72, Los Angeles,Cal. 








43 Leading Varieties of pure bred 
Chickens, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys; 
also Holstein cattle. Prize winning stock, 
Oldest and largest poultry farm in the 
northwest. Stock, eggs and incubators 
at low prices. Send 4 cents for catalog. 
LARKIN & HERZBERG, Box 26 Mankato, Minn. 








Will DOUBLE your 
A Egg Yield with the 
use of a 


Frils Green Bone Culler 


Low price, yet hi 
i + ise heherete 


N. P. FRIIS € SONS 


Box 130, Racine, Wis. 
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um 
arly June Cabbage is the earliest of 
Earl ie tecee vere on oth 
uly Tomato is very smoo' 
bright red, ipens in North by July 4th, 
Our Special 4c O 
To introduce our seeds we will mail 
one trial packet each, a4 pkts. in 
Coupon Envelope for 4c, coupon 
envelope will be accepted for 6c in pay 
for pay seeds we offer in our catalog. 
1910 8-Color Catalog is handsome book 
0 ‘ains sent free with every lot. 





GRAPES 
Smith Bros. Seed Co., Box 637, Auburn, N. Y. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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THE BERLIN QuaRT A white package which 
a insures highést, prices 


for your fruit. Write for 
1910 Catalog showing our 
complete line, and secure 
your Baskets and Crates at 
winter discounts. 

The Berlin Fruit Box 

| Company, 
OuR SPECIALTY Berlin Heights, Ohio. 


Don’t Wear a Truss 


STUART'S 













apply — inexpens! 
witb National Drug Law. We F tomaplleng =! 
OF TREATMENT te2stccnt ebsclutloiyrune 


Write to-STUART PLASTER-PAD CO. BlockIZ1St. Louis, Me. 
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SINGLE COMB BROWN 
LEGHORNS 


The Popular Leghorn. — The acknowl- 
edged queen of the practical egg-laying breeds 
is the Leghorn, when judged by the standard of 
the greatest number of marketable eggs produced 
at least cost. Not only are the hens persistent 
layers, but they are extremely active foragers and 
waste no time in setting. Like a good milch cow 
they put little fat upon their bones, but devote 
all surplus nourishment to steady production. 
They eat less than the heavy breeds, but what- 
ever they consume is put to good purpose. Price 
of S. C. Brown Leghorns and B. P. Rocks, all 
one price. 
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BARRED PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS 


This breed is as solid as its name and is often 
called the ‘‘ Farmer’s Friend,” the “‘ All ’Round 
Fowl,” the “Old Reliable.”? Itis the bird for 
busi , and d d by ay the best fowl 
for farm and home raising. It is not only a 
good layer, but is quick to develop for the early 
market. As a far-sighted farmer once said to 
us, ‘When you kill one you’ve got something.’ 


PRICE OF BIRDS OF ALL BREEDS: 

Cockerels, $2.50, $3.00 and $5.00 each; Pullets, 
$2.00, $2.50 and $3.00 each ; Tries, $6.00, $8.00 
and $10.00. We ship nocull birds. The lowest 
priced birds offered are standard bred, prac- 
tically as good for breeding purposes ag the 
higher priced birds. The $5.00 birds offered 
are the pick from the flock containing the largest 
percentage of standard points and therefore 
commanding a higher price since it makes them 
eligible for show. purposes. 


PRICE OF EGGS FOR HATCHING FOR ALL BREEDS : 


From good breeding pens, $1.00 per 13; from our 
hest breeding pens, $2.00 per 13. While we do not 
guarantee the fertility of our eggs we are willing 
to replace all settings from which the purchasers 
receive less than six chicks, at half the price paid. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N.Y. 


























































have this influence to the fullest extent, 
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YHE FAMOUS BARNYARD QUARTETTE” 


From Rochester Herald. 
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— Sketches by Clubb of the Rochester, N. Y. Poultry Show 





Turkey Food Formula. 

In answer to many letters regarding 
the formula by Mrs. Floyd Gates, of 
Janesville, N. Y., by which she said that 
she was able to raise turkeys success- 


fully, the formula is again published: 
WEOOG . -CNELCORL, .. o..:0:0 9:0 ¢ 0:0°5 1 pound 
Sodium Chloride........... 2 pounds 
Sodium hyposulphite....... 2 pounds 
Sodium bicarbonate........ 2 pounds 
Sodium sulphate........... 1 pound 
Antimony sulphide......... 1 pound 


Get each ingredient in powder form; 
then thoroughly mix and give a small 
handful in the food for turkeys each 
morning, increasing the amount as they 
grow older. 

The above certainly aids digestion, 
increases circulation, keeps the food 
from souring in any part of its travels 
and strengthens; but along with this, 
Mrs. Gates quite certainly also kept 
the poults free from lice, often changed 
their roosting boxes and purified with 
lime the last roosting place, and neither 
overfed nor neglected, with all this 
care, then the formula given will do 
the other half. 





° 
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The Bronze Turkey. 
Origin and Size.—This variety holds 
the post of honor. As already stated, 
it probably originated from a cross be- 
tween the wild and the tame turkey. 
Its beautiful rich plumage and its size 
have come from its wild progenitor. To 
maintain these desirable qualities, 
crosses are continually made. In this 
way the mammoth size has been gained. 
Their standard weight ranges from six- 
teen to thirty-six pounds, according to 
age and sex. Probably more of this 
variety are.grown each year than of all 
others. They have been pushed on all 
sides almost to the exclusion of the 
others until within a year or two. If 
possible the Bronze turkey has been 
developed too much in the direction of 
size. While size, within reasonable 
limits, is to be desired and encouraged, 
when it is confined to length of thigh 
and shank, it is a gain of weight with 
but little additional value. 
Coloring.—The coloring of this vari- 
ety is a ground of black blazoned or 
shaded with bronze. This shading is 
rich and glowing, and, when the sun’s 
rays are reflected from: these colors, 
they shine like polished steel. The fe- 
male is not as rich in color as the 
male, but both have the same color and 
shadings. Much of this richness of 
color is lost through inbreeding, as 
it is improved by each cross with the 
wild specimens. Of all our domestic 
fowls none suffer from inbreeding so 
much ..as turkeys. This shoufd be 
guarded against at all times, if it is 
hoped to gain the best results. 
Selection of Breeding Stock.—Natur- 


ally the Bronze turkey should be the 
largest in size, 


the most vigorous in 
constitution, and the most profitable 
to grow. This would be the status of 


the variety at present were it not that 


too little attention has been given to the 


selection of the females for breeding 
stock. 


It should be fully understood 
that size.and constitutional vigor come 
largely through the female, and, to 


well proportioned, vigorous females in 
their second or third year should be 
selected as breeders. Do not select the 
very large specimens for this purpose; 
those of a medium size are usually the 
best. Discard the undersized females 
at all times, as they are of but little 
value as producers. 


The most satisfactory results may 


_come from the growing of this variety. 


But no matter how much care may be 
given these conditions, only partial suc- 
cess will come if inbreeding is per- 
mitted. The use of oversized males 
with small females is of less advantage 
than the use of smaller males with well 
matured, medium sized females. 

Give Chicks Charcoal.—When chicks 
are fed mashes it is a great benefit to 
them to add a little powdered char- 
coal to their food. Have the mash 
moist enough so the charcoal will stick. 
The chicks will soon learn to like it 
and will eat the mixture as readily 
as plain feed. When they get older feed 
the charcoal alone and see how they 
will eat it. It is a fine thing to keep 
them healthy, for it is a great cor- 
rective, preventing fermentation of food 
in the crop, and for that reason is a 
great aid in warding off bowel com- 
plaint. 

Scaly Legs.—The rough, unsightly 
scales on the legs of ‘fowls, causing 
them to swell are caused by a mite 
about one eight-hundredth of an inch 
in length burrowing beneath the scale 
that results in lumpy crusts that are 
generally hollow and contain a spongy 
like mass in the lower portion of which 
the pests are found in all stages of 
development. Wash the legs of the dis- 
eased birds in luke-warm water and 
Cuticura soap; when dry oint with 
equal parts of sulphur and lard that 
had previously been well blended. 
Kerosene alone may blister the legs and 
kerosene and lard are quite likely to 
bleach the yellow legs that are so much 
to be desired in some standard bred 
fowls and in all. market varieties.— 
“Poultry Tribune.” 








Points for the Poultry Lover. 

Wheat is a fine morning feed. Warm 
it in cold weather. 

Boil some of the small potatoes, mash 
them and feed them to the hens. They 
make eggs fast. 

Eggs of uniform size will sell more 
readily than those that include both 
large and small ones. 

Never feed moldy food of any kind 
to a hen. That’s the way a good deal 
of sickness comes to the poultry yard. 

When you are laying in your grain 
for winter feed, don’t forget to put in 
a nice lot of oats. You cannot find 
any better feed, no matter where you 
go. 

Hens are like folks about all wanting 
the highest places, They will quarrel 
over them, sure; but put them all on a 
level and you will fix them all right. 

Be neat in your hen housekeeping. 
Have a big box handy to the houses and 
keep the manure good and dry. Wet 
hen manure is spoiled for fertilizing 
purposes. Dry, there is none better 
cn the farm. 

Doctor ailing hens with the sharp 
edge of an ax. You can effect a cure 
that way a great deal quicker than any 
other and it will pay better than to 
dope them, especially when you don’t 
know what ails them. 

It is all right to fight rats and all 
the rest of the enemies that come to 
the lover of poultry, but don’t forget 
that the greatest enemy of all, and the 
one that is the hardest to lick out is 
neglect and carelessness. We are apt 
to fight that last of all, when the truth 
is we ought to begin there first.—‘‘Farm 
and Fireside.” 
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Burpee’s 
The Leading American 
Seed Catalog for 1910! 


An Execant Boox or 178 Pacgs.—it is 
“Tur Stent SaesMan” of the World’s 
Largest Mail-Order Seed Trade. It tells the p/ain 
truth about the Best Seeds that can be grown,—as 
poet at our famous ForpHook Farms,—the 

rgest, most complete Trial G ds in America. 
Handsomely bound with covers lithographed in 
nine colors it shows, with the six colored plates, 
Nine Novelties and Specialties in unequaled Vege- 
tables, and five of the finest Beautiful New Flow- 
ers, including two superb “‘Gold Medal” Spencer 
Sweet Peas. 


With hundreds of illustrations from photographs 
and carefully written descriptions it is a SAFE 
Gurpr to success in the garden and should be con- 
sulted by every one who plants seeds, whether for 
pleasure or profit. While too costly a book to send 
unsolicited (except to our regular customers), we 
are pleased to mail it FREE to every one who 
has @ garden and can appreciate QUALITY IN 
Szeps. Shall we mail You a copy? If so, kindly 
name this paper and write TO.DAY ! 


W.ATLEE BURPEE& CO. 
Burpee Building, Philadelphia 
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Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








» PUMPS 


M aww KINDS 


The Pumps that pump easy and throw 
a full flow. The cheapest pump is the 
best pump, that’s a Myers. 


Send for catalog and prices of 


Pumps, Hay Tools and Barn 
oor Hangers 


Bed yer be oe, 


+; 


™_@ SPRAY 
YERS 







VERS & BRO- 
ASHLAND, OHIO. 














DEAFNESS CURED 


By New Discovery 


*T have de- 
monstrated 
that deaf- 
ness can be 
cured.”—Dr. 
Guy Clifford 
. Powell. 


The secret of how to use the mysterious and 
invisible nature forces for the cure of Deafness 
and Head Noises has at last been discovered by 
the famous Physician-Scientist, Dr. Guy Clifford 
Powell. Deafness and Head Noises disappear 
as if by magic under the use of this new and 
wonderful discovery. He will send all who suf- 
fer from Deafness and Head Noises full intorma- 
tion how — can be cured, age a free, no 
matter how long they have been deaf, or what 
caused their deafness. This marvelous Treat- 
meut is so simple, natural and certain that you 
will wonder why it was not discovered before. 
Investigators are astonished and cured patients 
themselves marvel at the quick results. Any 
deaf person can have full information how to be 
cured quickly and cured to stay cured at home 
without investing a cent. Write to-day to Dr. 
Guy Clifford Powell, 5782 Bank Bldg., Peoria, Iil., 
and get fullinformation of this new and wonder- 
ful discovery, absolutely free. 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
of pure bred poultry, for 1910, 200 pages, hand- 
somely illustrated, 150 engravings, photos, 
30 fine colored B pews describes 65 ‘leading 
varieties of land and water-fowls, gives low 
prices of stock, eggs, incubators, poultry 
supplies, etc. Calendar foreach month. How 
te care for poultry and all details. Only 10 
cents, Send to-day. 4 
8. H. GREIDER, BOX 60, RHEEMS, PA 


WE PAY S80 AMONTH SALARY 


ig and all expenses to introduce poultry 
and stock powders; new pien; steady work. Address 
BIGLER COMPANY, X328, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES 
,Raspberry,Blackberry,Grape and Currant Plants 
Extra Heavy Rooted High Grade Stock. 
18th Annual Wholesale and Retail Catalogue Free. 
A. R. WESTON & CO., R. 3, Bridgman, Mich. 























= § R E SEND NO 
<-* MON 
H om your pee = ancoge and we Ta cond you 2% 
+ of our New style Easy-to-Thread Go! 
Needies and 12 Satin Finish Pure Aluminum Tike 


abies, all post paid with Big 16 Page Premi 
You sell the Needies atte a Fockage ‘and "to — 


5 rson that buys2 Packages, you give a Thimb! 
> Your succcss is certain. When sold send us the 6135 
| and we willsend you the Premium you select and are 
entitled to in the Premium List, order at once 
and get extra Presents Free.— Address 
Greenville, Pa. 
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They are good layers of large eggs. 


Food and Feeding. 


The proper feeding of poultry is with- 
out a doubt the most essential factor 
in the raising of any kind of poultry 
for profit, says ‘“‘American Poultry Ad- 
vocate.” The percentage of failures is 
directly traceable to the question of 
feeding. By injudicious feeding the en- 
tire flock can be ruined in a very short 
time. Feeding is probably the most dif- 
ficult of the many problems in success- 
ful poultry culture. You should under- 
stand the constituents of the different 
foods, as well as knowing the composi- 
tion of the egg, which is composed of 
several constituents, and the value of a 
suitable system of feeding fowls cannot 
be overestimated. Injudicious feeding, 
or the result of a wrong system of feed- 
ing are indigestion, liver trouble, crop- 
bound, dysentery, and inflammation of 
crop, etc., etc.. This important subject 
of “Food and Feeding” in every case, 
the chief essentials being good whole- 
some food, fed in reasonable variety, 
and fed judiciously—therefore, that the 
study of proper feeding and its practice 
is one of the strongest factors in poultry 
culture. It should be one _ person’s 
special duty to superintend the cooking 
and mixing of the food. He should 
understand the constituents of the food 
to be fed to produce perfect health in 
his flock, and supply the elements neces- 
sary to the demands of nature. There 
are many good rations which may all 
be adapted to suit the needs of the 
poultryman. There is no one who can 
map out a definite plan for feeding 
which will fit all cases—it’s up to the 
individual to understand the value of 
proper feeding in order to insure suc- 
cess. Fowls should be fed with as varied 
a kind of food as possible, but the great- 
est portion should consist of those foods 
which are most fiesh forming, the ra- 
tion containing an overplus of fat pro- 
ducing matter, like corn or barley, 
should be fed sparingly. If fed inju- 
diciously this kind of food, if continued, 
will soon make the fowls overfat and 
cease to lay—the feeding of too much 
corn is a failure in egg production, as 
compared with cereals rich in protein. 
Excessive fat is a foe to vital vigor, and 
an overplus of fat producing matter 
is really the fundamental cause of your 
hens laying eggs that hatch poorly, and 
if continued this fat condition becomes 
a disease, and failure is bound to stare 
you in the face. If we expect eggs from 
hens, we must furnish the right kind of 
raw material to the body. Each day 
they must have their exact needs sup- 
plied if they are to give us the best 
product of their labor. We should study 
the composition of the egg, which”is 
composed of several constituents, and 
then draw conclusions as to how to feed 
for eggs. The hens are as much a 
factory for the production of eggs as 
the cotton mills are for the production 
of cloth—a great many people forget 
that. There are many very satisfactory 
food rations that will give results in egg 
production, that can be depended upon 
to give satisfaction if properly fed. The 
chief requirements are that the food be 
wholesome, a reasonable variety fed, 
sufficient .incentive to exercise to keep 
them busy. 

It is not advisable to feed with much 
soft food, it is too fattening for laying 
and breeding stock, and the birds are 
liable to tire of it and so get out of 
condition. Young fowls fed too ex- 
clusively on soft food are very liable to 
suffer from roup and other ailments, 
and hens become overloaded with fat, 
therefore it would be a good plan to 
feed moist mashes sparingly—that is, 
not be fed oftener than five times a 
week, for best results. 


oO. 








“Search diligently into the truth, 
rather than suffer an erroneous impres- 
sion .to 
Phaedrus. 


pervert your judgment.”— 


Barred Plymouth Rock birds on the farm of Cora Comb, subscriber to Green’s Fruit Grower. 
is no better breed of poultry for the farmer than the Barred Plymouth Rock. They become great pets. 
They are almost as large as a medium sized turkey. 


There 








Floors of Poultry Houses. 

The floor of a poultry house is a sub- 
ject that is very interesting to all poul- 
try raisers and is also one that is at- 
tracting more attention now than for- 
merly, says “American Poultry Advo- 
cate.” 

Your variety of floor depends wholly 
upon the location of your buildings. U. 
R. Fishel says, ‘““Every house on ‘Fishel- 
ton’ is provided with pine flooring. 
Cement floors are a failure, while earth 
floors are a nuisance. Nothing can 
equal the pine floor covered with straw 
for the birds to work in.” Mr. Fishel’s 
idea of poultry house floors is based 
entirely on the conditions surrounding 
his houses. He must have some other 
floor than an earth one, as his location 
is a very damp one. 

E. B. Thompson, of Amenia, N. Y., 
uses nothing but earth floors, as he is 
on an upland where board or cement 
floors are unnecessary. So, therefore, 
ore man says to use cement floors, 
another says to use boards as cement 
is too cold, while still another says 
that neither boards nor cement are of 
any use, but to use nothing but earth 
for floors. 

Personally, I have used all three 
and find that a cement floor, covered 
over with six or seven inches of fine 
loam, is an ideal fioor. The rats bored 
through the wooden floor, the water 
settled in miniature lakes on the earth 
floor, but a cenient floor is a barrier to 
rats and while it will collect moisture, 
yet the earth and litter offset all of 
its faults. 

Improper floors are the cause of 
many diseases with foowls. In your 
brooder house, if it has a cement floor, 
be sure and have it covered with sand 
and chaff, as the hard cement is very 
injurious to the small chicks’ bills. A 
clear cement or wooden floor is a 
nuisance, and of course all practical 
poultrymen keep their floors covered 
with chaff from six to ten inches deep. 

The subject of proper floors is one 
demanding considerable attention, if 
one wants his fowls to do well. So, 
therefore, a large amount of practical 
common sense is what is needed and if 
your first floor isn’t, in your mind, the 
proper one, change and soon you will 
find what is best in your locality. 





Poultry Points. 

Never send dirty eggs to market. It 
pays to see that your eggs are clean. 

Your poultry house should be in a 
dry place where it will get the sun. 
Let it face the south and have plenty 
of light. 

You cannot expect eggs in winter if 
your hens are not carefully housed. 

Wheat is a better food for egg pro- 
duction than corn. The latter is heat- 
ing, fat producing, and is excellent in 
cold weather, especially at night. 

Commission houses always prefer 
clean eggs to those that are soiled, and 
will pay a larger price for them, be- 
cause they are more salable. 

Keep your fowls confined to their 
quarters in extremely cold weather. 

Cabbage is a good green food for lay- 
ing hens and pullets. 

Indian Runner ducks are noted for 
being great layers. They mature 
rapidly and are very hardy. 

Fowls need more food in wet weather 
than in dry, in cold than in hot, and 
in wet and cold weather combined more 
still is required. Give plenty, but not 
too much. When food is left lying 
about it gets dirty, and entices spar- 
rows, mice and other vermin. 

A clean, dry house is the mainstay to 
success. Dry up and get busy with the 
whitewash. brush.—‘“Poultry Record.” 

If a human being continued to grow 
at the rate he does during his first year 
of life, he would be over sixty-eight 





in the Northwest 


You can realize $500 to $1,000 per acre per year from 
apples, pears and peaches, $300 to $500 per acre per year 
from berries ; $300 to $600 per 
acre from grapes. Gratifying 
returns from vegetables, grains 
and alfalfa, also. 

Theirrigated lands in Montana, Idahoand 
Washington reached by the Northern 
Pacific offer you the most profitable op- 
portunities for farming and fruit-growing 
to be found anywhere in the United States. 
The prize-winning fruits almost ‘inva- 
riably come from orchards in the 
Northwest. The climate and the soil 
are great factors in the popularity of this 
country. People are constantly buying Northwestern lands. Don't delay 
too long—write tonight for information about the State that interests you. 


The Scenic Highway Through the Land of Fortune 















g The Northern Pacific 
extends into or through 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
North Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho, Washington, Ore- 
gon. New, rich territory 
being opened up by exten- 
tions now building. The 
Homeseeker’s Chance! 













































L. J. Bricker, General Immigrati t 
Dept. 13, St. Paul, Mian. Soe 


A. M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul 
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FIFTY GARLOADS OF APPLE TREES AND 
BARTLETT PEAR TREES FOR SALE. 


Yet apple trees are scarce everywhere. 

We have the largest supply of apple trees east of Chicago. If 
you intend to plant apple trees do not fail to place your order early 
or you will not get them. 

In addition to our larger sized apple and cherry trees we have 
One-year-old Apple and Cherry Trees 5 to 6 ft. high with the best 
roots I ever saw. Also, we offer mailing sized apple trees. 


We offer PEACH, PLUM, CHERRY, QUINCE and ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES, PLANTS and VINES, also Grape Vines, 
Berry Plants, and everything for the garden and orchard. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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A GOOD FAMILY CLUB OF PAPERS. 





Farm and Home (semi-monthly) 1 year - - -50 
Woman’s World (monthly) 1 year - - - 25 
Green’s Fruit Grower (monthly) 1 year - - 50 
Popular Fashion Monthly, 1 year - - - 25 

Regular Publisher’s Price, - - - $1.50 


We willsend any reader of Green’s Fruit Grower the four above publications for the time 
specified for 76 CENTS. No Canadian order filled at this price. Send all orders to 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rcchester, N. Y. 














Here Is Something New 
From Kalamazoo 


Prove for yourself in your own home, that the Kalamazoo is the most 
perfect—most economical—most satisfactory range for you to use—Your 
money back if it’s not. 

Send.for Catalog No. 316 with special terms and compare Kalamazoo prices with others 


Cash Or Time Payments 


housewife to know the comfort 

You can bu 

Either way—you save $10 to $20 on any stove in the 
responsible to own the 


‘We want every 
mazoo in her home. 


you like. 


easy for best stove or range in 


A Kalamazoo 





feet tall at the age of ten. 





Direct to You | 





























JAN’ 
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Poultry on the farm of J. W. Swayne, of Ohio, 
a subscriber of Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Scientific Feeding of Poultry. 


Many farmers do not fully under- 
stand the terms used by those who give 
directions for feeding, although some 
farmers have made such matters a study. 
A farmer may not know the relative 
proportions of the several substances in 
foods, but he should endeavor to learn 
by experience what to give his flocks, 
what to avoid, and how much and how 
often. Thé two principal substances in 
food desired for poultry are nitrogen 
(for fiesh, albumen, etc.) and carbon 
(for fat). The nitrogenous foods are 
corn, fat meat, grease, rice, ete. If a 
hen is fat she needs no food excelling 
in fat. Hence, finely cut clover hay 
scalded in the morning, with a table- 
spoonful of linseed meal at night, is 
better for egg production than grains. 
If the hen is poor give grains at night. 
All foods, however, contain fat and also 
some nitrogen. It should be borne in 
mind that the more quiet and sluggish 
the disposition the less corn. or heating 
food is required. A laying hen should 
never be very fat, for the accumula- 
tion of fat is very injurious to repro- 
duction. If too fat the hen may not 
lay; she becomes egg-bound, breaks 
down, and soon proves unproductive. 
Any fowls that are active foragers and 
are laying may be fed all they will eat; 
but if the hens are apparently in good 
health, but do not lay, feed no corn, 
give plenty of meat and allow bulky 
food or they will fatten quickly. If fed 
heavily a hen will either lay or fatten 
in a short time, and if the hens are 
Asiatics and cease to lay the feeding 
must be done cautiously. It is even 
better to get them down to a poor con- 
dition rather than permit them to be- 
come too fat. An excellent mode of 
feeding is to allow plenty of bulky food, 
and to give each hen an ounce of raw 





RESULTS OF FOOD 


Health and Natural Conditions Come 
From Right Feeding. 


Man, physically, should be like a 
perfectly regulated machine, each part 
working easily in its appropriate place. 
A slight derangement causes undue 
friction and wear, and frequently ruins 
the entire system. 

A well-known educator of Boston 
found a way to keep the brain and the 
body in that harmonious co-operation 
which makes a joy of living. 

“Two years ago,” she writes, “being 
in a condition of nervous exhaustion, I 
resigned my position as teacher, which 
I had held for over 40 years. Since then 
the entire rest has, of course, been a 
benefit, but the use of Grape-Nuts has 
removed one great cause of illness in 
the past, namely, constipation, and its 
attendant evils. 

“I generally make my entire break- 
fast on a raw egg beaten into four 
spoonfuls of .Grape-Nuts, with a little 
hot milk or hot water added. I like it 
extremely, my food assimilates, and my 
bowels take care of themselves. I find 
my brain power and physical endurance 
much greater and I know that the use 
of the Grape-Nuts has contributed 
largely to this result. 

“It is with feelings of gratitude that 
I write this testimonial, and trust it 
may be the means of aiding others in 
their search for health.” 

Look in pkgs. for the little book, “The 
Road to Wellville.” ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the ‘above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 











MOVING PICTURES 


OF THE WONDERFUL. WORLD CHAMPION 


DAN PATCH 1:99 


ABSOLUTELY [FIRE[E Tostockowners 


























I will mail you this Wonderful Moving P 





head to let his driver know that he is 


up the track before the Madly 

better than the actual speed mile because you can see Da 

foot of the entire mile. When first shown to the public this marvelous picture caused [| 

people to stand up all over the theatre calling ““Come on 

This Remarkable Moving Picture is the Most Realistic and the Most Thrilling ever 

presented to the public. I have taken a part of the Original 2400 Wonderful and Sensa- 

tional Pictuyes and made them intoa Newly Invented Moving Picture that you can earry in your pocket and show to your friends at any time, day or 

night. Itdoes not need a machine, it does not need a curtain and it does not need alight. It Creates a Sensation Shown. 

MY NEW MOVING PICTURES MAILED FREE TO STOCKMAN, postage prepaid, IF YOU ANSWER THESE THREE QUESTIONS 

Ist. In what paper did you see my Moving Picture Offer? 2nd. How many head Each of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs and Poultry do you own? 

How many acres of land do you own or how many acres of 


at YOU ARE NOT A STOCKOWNER AND WANT THE MOVING PICTURES SEND ME 25 CENTS FOR POSTAGE, For Packing, etc., In Silver or Stamps 
Harness Horse The World Has Ever Seen. 


It is a New Invention that you can carry in your pocket and show your friends in- | 
stantly, day or night, once or a hundred times. 
ever taken of a World Champion Horse in his wonderful burst of s: 

A MILE OF 2400 MOVING RACE PICTURES OF DAN PATCH 1:55 
and every picture shows the King of all Horse Creation as plainly as if you stood on 
the track and actually saw Dan Patch 1:55 in one of his Thrilling Speed Exhibitions for 
a full mile. 2400 distinct moving pictures taken of Dan in one minute and fifty-five 
seconds means twenty-one pictures taken every second all of 

tire track from the back seat of a high power automobile. You can see Dan shake his 
y for a supreme effort and then you can | 
watch every movement of his legs as he flies through the air with his tremendous stride 
of 29 Feet. You can see his Thrilling Finish as he strains every nerve to reach the wire, [| 
you can see his driver dismount and look at his watch while thousands of people crowd 
around, you can see his care taker force his way through the crowd and throw a _beauti- 7 

ful woolen blanket over Dan to prevent his catching cold and then you can follow him | 
Ch heering Multitudes. As a Study Of Horse Motion it is 


land do you rent? 


icture of Dan Patch 1:55, The Fastest 


The original is the only moving picture | 


the way aro’ 


m right before you for every 


Dan”—*‘Come on Dan.” 
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Address - - - INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., M. W. SAVAGE, Proprietor, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











chopped meat in the morning and 
whole oats at night. A few grains of 
wheat or corn may be scattered in 
litter, in order to induce them to 
scratch, which will be _ beneficial.— 
“Farm and Fireside.” 








Goose Growing a Profitable Industry. 


At what time in the world’s history 
the goose became a domestic animal 
literature fails to inform us; but the 
service she has rendered will live so 
long as written language shall endure. 

No kind of poultry keeping can be 
carried on at so little expense for build- 
ings and equipment as goose raising, 
because of the hardiness of the birds 
and their desire to remain in the open 
air. Geese dislike confinement. The 
more freedom they have the better. 

The simplest kind of houses can be 
used for shelter. An open shed facing 
the south,. with plenty of dry straw for 
bedding, is all that i# required. There 
is no fowl that will respond to treat- 
ment or furnish better results than the 
water fowl.. They will mature just as 
rapidly away from streams as near 
them, a generous supply of drinking 
water is all that is required. Water 
can be supplied during the breeding 
season in tubs, or half barrels sunk in 
the ground, and during the fall and 
winter a supply of water, in pails to 
serve for drinking, will be quite suf- 
ficient. 

On the average farm it is a recognized 
fact that poultry culture is given less 
care than any other branch. Above all 
others the farmer is the one that has 
free range in abundance for his flock, 
and can raise his own feed, and take 
the greatest profit from poultry raising. 
The American farmer should be en- 
couraged to give proper care and at- 
tention to the production of poultry. 
This work should be equal to that of 
any other in the farmer’s life, and also 
be thought as much of as other grades 
of live stock kept on the farm. The 
fowls can be produced for less per 
pound and be sold for more than any 
other stock (by the pound) on the 
farm. 

The goose occupies the same place 
among poultry that sheep do among 
live stock, and if cared for are just 
as profitable in proportion. It is just 
as necessary to pluck the feathers:from 
the geése as to shear the wool from 
the sheep, and the product has a great 
dernand. The Toulouse is one of the 
largest breeds of geese, and are very 
profitable, as they attain an enormous 
size, and when fattened bring a high 
price in the market. 

Goosé raising is fast becoming a :ead- 
ing industry.—W. M. Sawyer, in “Poul- 
try Monthly.” 





Make your hens take exercise by 
throwing part of their feed in litter. 
The work of scratching will keep them 
vigorous and: healthy. 





Fattening Poultry. 

Poultry fatten much more quickly 
and with less feed when confined to a 
small area than when running at large. 
It ig little use to try to fatten a bird 
that has not attained its growth or very 
nearly. It will grow but not fatten. 

- About three weeks before wanted for 
market confine the birds to be fattened 
in a small rather dark place, either 
coop or pen. See that they are free 
from lice and keep their quarters com- 
fortably clean. Supply them with plenty 
of grit and with charcoal to keep their 
digestion good. Feed a mash of corn 
meal and beef scraps, all they will eat, 
but do not leave it by them as it is 
likely to sour and cause indigestion. 
Give them whole corn also, to break 
the monotony occasionally, and a small 
feed of raw meat or green bone twice 
a week to keep them vigorous and the 
appetite from getting cloyed. They 
should have plenty of fresh water at all 
times. 

In three weeks they should be very 
fat and should have made a gain in 
weight that will pay for all food eaten 
during the time. The amount of labor 
‘and expense necessary to properly fat- 
ten market poultry is small and when 
one sees the quantities of scrawny, pin- 
feathery birds in the market it proves 
conclusively that there is plenty of room 
at the top. A fat mature bird will not 
be pin-feathery.—““Weekly Sun.” 








A convenient arrangement for a young flock. 


Incubator Chicks and Brooders. 

It is not always the fault of the eggs 
or the breeding stock, as the incubator 
men would have us believe. It is the 
fault of the hatching, brooding and 
feeding combined. The chicks do not 
have enough fresh, warm air at hatch- 
ing time, say the last five days. Too 
many are put in a bunch in the brooders 
and the air is not warm enough for 
them and the brooders are not venti- 
lated sufficiently at all times. Chicks 
are fed too soon and too much at a time 
and do not have enough exercise. If a 
chick is hatched strong, and vigorous 
it does not matter how it is hatched. 
If it is kept warm and dry it does not 
matter how it is done. If it is fed right 
and the right kind of feed it does not 
matter where it is, or how it is, done.— 
Cal Husselman. 





The proprietors of lunch counters in 
London railway stations date their eggs. 
They mark on the shell of a boiled egg 
the date it*was laid. The evident pur- 
pose is to reassure doubting customers. 
A party of travelers a few weeks ago 
arrived at a station shortly before mid- 
night, and, following the habit of most 
travelers, made at once for the lunch 
counter. They demanded eggs from the 
waitress and asked that they might 
have some of that day’s laying. “H’im 
sorry,’ she said, “‘but to-day’s heggs is 
all gone, but’—glancing at the clock, 
which pointed to a quarter before 12— 
“if you’d not mind the date, h’I could 
give you some of to-morrow’s.” 





Good luck must ‘be coaxed to per- 
form, but misfortune is always in the 
wings waiting to go on. 
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CREAM | 
SEPARATORS 


First—Always Best—Cheapest, 
For Thirty Years 


The World’s Standard 


As much better than other separators 
as other separators are better than 
gravity creamers, 

Send for catalogue of 1910 Latest Improved Machines. 
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Tells how to su to succeed —_ BOOK 
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You — be surprised at the valuable information it con- 
tains, I ate Tncubstor Cn 408 te 
State Incubator Co., 408 Main St. Homer City. Pa. 


PROF. H. E. VAN DEMAN 


asks you to write at once for a new booklet 
just issued by his orchard company, telling of 
a prudent, profitable investment for $150 to 
$1,000. sy terms if desired. Address, 
American Nut & Fruit Co., Drexel Bid., 
(H. E. VAN DEMAN, Pres.) _ Phila. 
















Save Money on 
Berry Boxes and 


Baskets 


Fruit and Vege- 
table Packages 
and Growers’ Supplies of all kinds. 
Write for free money-saving catalogue 
end price-list will 
Hew ALBANY B Faetory of its Kind in the Country. 

ALBANY BOX & BASKET CO., Box 102, New Albany, ind. 








MUSIC LESSONS | FRE ‘wt Tedey 
pr imirkees Piano Ovi Mandolin, Guinot ete. 
American Schoo! of Music, 69 oe Bidg. Chicago, ii. 
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$50.00 in Cash 
To Farmers’ Families 


We will pay $50.00 in cash for the best articles written 
by tarmers’ wives on the subject, *“Why IT would like to 
have running water in my home.” 

If you would like to have running water in your home 
—in the kitchen—in the bathroom and toilet—in bed- 
rooms, etc.—just like city homes—you can write an 
article that may win a cash prize. 

Simply send us your name and address and say you 
are interested in this subject and we will send you by 
pam mail, full particulars as to how you can win a 

rize, and give you valuable information that he 
bnable aos to get running water in your own home 
very little cost. 

Simply fill out and mail the coupon below. 


Leader Iron Works, 3401 Jasper St., Decatur, Ill. 
sasseeseeCut out and mail this coupon today s=ssasean 


I would like to win a cash prize, and to have running water 
in my home. 
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Stepnen Girard. 


If I knew I were to die to-morrow, nevertheless, I would plant a tree to-day.— 








of Commercial Fertilizers in 
the Orchard. 

One of the most important points in 
the proper cultivation of orchards is an 
adequate use of fertilizers. The truth of 
this statement is already recognized by 
a large number of our professional 
erchardists, since in accordance with 
the latest available statistics more than 
two million dollars’ worth of fertilizers 
are used per year, and the owners of 
orchard farms spend, on the average, 
thirty cents per acre. to every 
eents per acre spent by grass and grain 
farmers and to every two cents per acre 
expended by stock farmers for fertil- 
izers. In view of the importance of 
fertilizers in orchards, it was to be ex- 
pected that our agricultural experiment 
stations should take up the question 
and closely investigate the use of fer- 
tilizers on fruit trees, because fertilizer 
improperly used represents that much 
money wasted. The experiments con- 
ducted by the experiment stations of 
New York, Massachusetts and Pennsyl- 
vania, as well as those of Woburn, Eng- 
land, are of general interest to all 
Orchardists. All of them extend over 
a considerable length of time, a point 
of importance on account of the dif- 
ficulties encountered in fertilizer ex- 
periments in orchards. 


The Use 








siderable influence upon the yield of 
apples, although not in the same degree 
in all orchards, nor with all varieties 
of apples.—F. F. M. 





By-Products of the Orchard. 

In the matter of apple growing, there 
are enormous wastes, owing to unsal- 
able fruit. These -wastes are many 
times greater than need be, because we 
grow such an unnecessarily large pro- 


four 





portion of unsalable fruit. The recent 
fruit exhibition in Boston proved that 
New England can grow handsomer, bet- 
ter flavored and finer fruit than can be 
produced on the Pacific slope, and can 
put it on the market at much less cost. 
Oregon growers were outclassed at 
every point. Still, Oregon growers en- 
ter into serious competition with New 
England and New York. This is be- 
cause the Oregon grower, by attention 
to detail, reduces the unsalable fruit to 
the minimum, and then by converting 
that minimum into salable by-products 
realizes a profit, while the eastern grow- 
er by a failure to do this, often suffers 
a loss. Aside from cultivation and 
spraying, the Oregon grower grades his 
fruit on the tree and in July. That is, 
he thins it, removing every imperfect 
specimen and so many of the perfect 
specimens that the remaining apples 












A peach orchard of one thousand trees owned by 
woodland on two sides of this peach orchard. Some 
others do not consider it necessary. Much depends upon the climate of that locality as to whether it needs 


protection. 
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sprayed kind. 
more, but they are glad to pay the 






favor of sprayed fruit. 







Beside this, the successful spray 












was considered a “fad.” 






heavy and substantial, yet not clu 


cities. 


733 Depot Street, 


In every market you'll find a strong demand for ferfect fruit—the 
Buyers not only prefer it, but demand it; it costs 


If you doubt this, just spend a little while where fruit is being sold; 


ask any commission man or dealer, and see how quickly he answers in 


You can’t get good results from “just any spray pump,” because not 
all of them are built by people who are also practical fruit-growers. 


materials—and that’s one of the strong points in favor of 


DEMING SPRAY PUMPS 


We've had long experience in making them ; began it when spraying 
Now that every fruit-grower admits that it’s a 
necessity, we are still making them—wmore styles, and better outfits. 
Deming Spray Pumps have brass working parts and brass ball valves 
—no rubber and iron to be eaten out by spraying solutions. 


in operation as such outfits can possibly be made. 

Your hardware dealer should be able to supply you; if not, we will 
tell you who can, or will quote direct. But be sure you get the Deming; 
no other will give you so much satisfaction. 

Our new Catalogue will interest you; write for it. 
Hand and Power Pumps for all uses. 


THE DEMING COMPANY, 
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pump must be made of the right 
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msy; they are as easy and powerful 











We manufacture 
General Agencies in principal 












Salem, Ohio. 













J. H. Shellenberger of Pa. Notice the protection of j 
peach growers desire such timber protection while | 


It is not desirable to shut off a free circulation of air in an orchard, 





In the New York experiments, 169 
pounds of potash, in the form of wood 
ashes, and.129 pounds of phosphoric 
acid, in the form of superphosphate, 
were applied to trees forty-three to fifty- 
five years old and growing in a medium 
heavy loam. The results, on the whole, 
were unfavorable, inasmuch as the an- 
nual increase caused by the fertiliza- 
tion in the yield of the several varieties 
of apples did not always cover the cost 
of fertilization. 3ut in these experi- 
ments nitrogen had been entirely neg- 
lected, and the plowing under of 
leguminous plants, such as clover, etc., 
immediately increased the ,total yields. 
For this reason the tests should not be 
considered as altogether trustworthy, as 
Professor John P. Stewart, of the 
Pennsylvania Experiment Station, points 


out in his recently published bulletin 
(No. 91). However, they prove a par- 
tial success of fertilization especially 


on account of the fact that such varie- 
ties as Northern Spy and Roxbury am- 
ply paid for the fertilizer they received, 
even when sold at the low price of $1.00 
per barrel. 

At the experiment station of Massa- 
chusetts, experiments were carried on 
for twenty years. The soil here was a 
medium heavy gravelly loam, which 


prior to its use for experiment plots, 
had become very much exhausted 
through one-sided grass cultivation. 


These experiments were carried on with 
such varieties as Rhode Island Green- 
ing, Roxbury and Gravenstein, and very 
decided results were obtained in favor 
of artificial (commercial) fertilization. 
The growth of the fertilized trees was 
improved 13 to 40 per cent., and the 
yields increased by 201 to 415 per cent. 
At the same~time the quality of the 
fruit was materially improved. The 
best results were obtained through the 
use of bone meal and potash-magnesia. 

The two experiments referred to, 
when compared with each other, make 
it evident that the correct application 
of plant food elements exerts a con- 





another kind of wagon. 


will be from four to six inches apart. 
This gives a very large percentage of 
fancy fruit. Still, there will always be 
some inferior grades. These are sorted 
and either canned or evaporated. None 
are wasted. 

He described his own evaporating 
plant which has cost $800 and has a 
capacity of one hundred bushels a day. 
After sorting out his fancy apples, the 
remainder are sorted into three grades 
beside the culls. These corres.ond to 
the three grades of evaporated apples. 
They are pared, cored and sliced by 
machinery, and the average yield is 
about seven pounds of evaporated ap- 
ples per bushel. The poorest grade sells 
for seven cents a pound, the next grade 
for eight, and the best brings from 
twelve to fifteen cents a pound. All 
of these grades have a market value; 
but from these figures some idea may 
be formed whether or not evaporation 
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will be profitable. The culls and cores 
are evaporated and sold for about $40 
a ton. They are exported chiefly to 
France, where they are manufactured 
into high priced wines, which are re- 
turned to us. The skins are manufac- 
tured into jelly, and there is no danger 
that the market for this product will 
ever be overstocked. 

Small kitchen evaporating outfits may 
be bought at a small outlay, but the 
larger the plant and the better the 
equipment, up to a certain extent, the 
cheaper can the product be put upon 
the market; he therefore advocated the 
organization of co-operative associations 
for establishing plants of a size adapted 
to the needs of the locality. He also 
advocated co-operative associations for 
spraying, and the enactment of legis- 
lation which will compel thorough and 
intelligent spraying by every man who 
owns an apple tree.—G. T. Powell, in 
“Country Gentleman.” 

The farmer who cannot go ahead in 
this age ought to hitch his hopes to 
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The Lime-Sulphur Wash. 





When trees have been sprayed with 
the lime-sulphur wash in late winter, 
there is no need to spray with bordeaux 
mixture until after the blossoms fall. 
In other words, a late application of 
lime-sulphur wash takes the place of 
the late winter application of bordeaux 
mixture, says the “Irrigation Age.” 

It is a very good practice to spray} 
with lime-sulphur for scale every two 
or three years, even if there be no 
scale present, as it has an excellent gen- 
eral effect on the tree in removing moss, 
dead bark, etc. This would alse check 
the scale if it should get started and 
would entirely prevent it from killing 
hundred of trees before its discovery, 
as is so often the case. . 

The lime-sulphur wash, like every- 











thing else in the spray mixture class, 
has its disadvantages. It is disagreeable 
to prepare, destructive to spray pumps 
and very difficult to store, but its ad- 
vantages are sufficient to warrant its use 
time and time again. No spray pump 
without brass working parts should be 
used in its application. 

For preparing one barrel of the wash, 
the following formula is considered as 
a standard: 

Stone lime, 15 
(flowers), 15 pounds; 
50 gallons. 


pounds; sulphur 
water to make 


Dwarf Pears. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 


RELIABLE SPRAYERS 
NOZZLES:AND FITTINGS 


Excel others because they are constructed on practical 
lines and will spray more uniformly, more easily and more 





Dwarf pear trees, however, have been 
in much favor with eastern orchardists 
for many years, and many large and 
profitable orchards are of this kind. 
Many of them are profitable and the 
trees are in good conditions after hav- 
ing been planted fifty years. This does 
not bear out the common notion that 
dwarf trees are short lived. Then, 
dwarfing induces early bearing, and 
with pears in particular, extra size and 
quality are secured because of the great- 
er ease with which small trees may be 
pruned, thinned and sprayed. 

There is no mystery connected with 
the dwarfing of trees. Scions of stand- 
ard varieties are grafted or budded on 
small growing species within the family, 
or upon dwarf forms of the same 
species. In the case of pears the stock 
used is the quince. The quince is slow 
growing and seldom attains a height 
of more than twelve feet; usually less. 
Some varieties of pears will not unite 
with the quince, so what is known as 
“double working” is resorted to. This 
consists first in grafting a pear variety 
which is known to unite with the 
quince, such as the Vicar; ‘then, when 
this has attained sufficient size, again 
grafting to the desired kind. 

Dwarf pears should be planted deep- 
er than standards. Dwarf pears should 
not be allowed to attain a height greater 
than twelve feet, else the end sought 
in planting them will be defeated. Se- 
vere pruning must usually be practiced, 
often as much as one-half to two-thirds 
of a season’s growth must be removed, 
especially during the early life of the 
tree. By careful training the top may 
be spread so that'a comparatively large 
amount of bearing surface is secured. 
Dwarf pears are often planted as close 
as ten feet apart each way, making four 
hundred and thirty-five trees to the 
acre. At this distance, the trees will 
be too close together; fifteen feet away 
each way, or one hundred and ninety- 
three trees to the acre, would no doubt 
be preferable-—W. Paddock, of the 
Colorado Agricultural College. 





Fruit buds are conspicuous on the 
buds of all peach trees at this time of 
the year, and in fact during all of the 
fall, winter and spring. They are pres- 
ent in the form of large, gray, round, 
conspicuous buds. If you will examine 
your peach trees again you will find two 
kinds of buds present. Those of light 
or gray color are the blossom buds, 
and by opening them carefully now you 
will find the elements or rudiments of 
the blossom. Often these are arranged 
in pairs with a small pointed bud be- 
tween. This is the leaf bud. Toward 
the tips of the twigs you will also see 
more leaf buds. These are small, point- 
ed, and dark colored. 

The prospect for next year’s crop 
depends, to a great extent, upon the 
fruit buds. Thus you can tell now by 
examination whether many of these 
are present or not. However, it must 
be remembered that every healthy tree, 
ag a rule, sets many more buds than it 
should. Many of our best fruit growers 
advocate pruning either in winter, or 
early spring, in such a manner as to 
remove at least one-third of these fruit 
buds. If your peach trees are like my 
own at the present time it would be 
disastrous if one-fifth of these buds 
would produce fruit. It would result 
in smali fruit, broken branches and dis- 
heveled trees, which would be the more 
easily infected with disease 4nd more 
readily infested with insects. Also such 
heavy drainage upon their bearing dur- 
ing the summer would doubtless reduce 
their vigor so that they would not set 
many fruit buds for the following year’s 
crop.—(Prof.) H. A. Surface, Pa. 





Heat from four to six gallons of water 
to boiling over fire in large iron or 
brass kettle. Mix the sulphur with 
enough hot water to make a thin paste 
and pour it into the kettle. with the 
hot water. Then add the lime and as 
it slakes, dash in a little cold water 
as needed, to keep it from boiling over 
or becoming dry. As the slaking ceases, 
keep it boiling from the fire for half 
an hour longer, then dilute with water 
(cold is all right) to make the 50 gal- 
lons; strain through a fine wire screen 
or cloth to remove all sediment, and 
spray. 

The lime-sulphur wash not only kills 
the scales with which it actually comes 
in contact, but it forms a thin firm coat- 
ing over the twigs upon which the 
young insects seem to find difficulty in 
settling down to feed and grow. As 
this coating gradually wears off by 
rains or by growth of the tree, it is im- 
portant that the wash be applied as late 
in the winter as possible, so that the 
coating shall be present when the in- 
sects begin to breed in the spring. 

The best time to treat the tree there- 
fore, is in late winter—as late as pos- 
sible—so the work is completed before 
the buds have opened. Trees that are 
badly infested may be given two treat- 
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formulas for spraying mixtures, 
apply them and all about sprayers. 
mailed you on receipt of a postal. 
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or barn or dairy. Complete catalogs on request 





rapidly. They are built as sprayers should be. 

Don’t buy cheap ones—they are seldom efficient and never 
last. You will find disappointment awaiting you. 

Our long experience has taught us a few things about the 
Fruit Growers’ requirements and we know the ease or difficulty 
of spraying depends largely on the outfit. 
service. Every part is made to withstand wear and breakage. 
All working parts are made of bronze to resist the chemical 
Castings are of the right proportion, 

valves and agitators are of the best type. 

We realize some conditions differ from 

others and do not confine our line to one or 

two styles but make over 25 different types which offer a 
wide range to select from for your particular requirement. 


Ours are built for 


“How to Spray—When to Spray— 
What Sprayers to Use” 


It is full of interesting information and contains many 
Tells how and when to 
This booklet will be 


43 W. Fall Street, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


We also make reliable Hand and Power Pumps for 
the well, the cistern, the water supply of the house 





ments—the first in late November or 
December, and the second as late as 
possible (usually in March) but once 
the scale is subdued, one application 
late each winter is sufficient. 


A Republic 
Ornamental Fence 


at small cost, will add more to the value of 
your place than any other improvement that 
you can make and provide positive and per- 
manent protection for your lawn and gardens. 


Apple Men Not Apt to Suffer from Low 
Prices. 

A well informed Ogden man was seen 
by the Rechester, N. Y., “Democrat and 
Chronicle” correspondent, and he made 
this statement in response to the claim 
that large lots of apples were in store 
houses, and in the hands of farmers, 
and that apples would be cheaper: 

“Not more than 2 per cent. of the ap- 
ples grown in this town are now being 
carried by the farmers. Two years ago 
the Blackford company had 27,000 bar- 





quent intervals heavy wire pickets 
crimped only at point of intersection, 
thereby overcoming the rusting of full 
crimped stayscommonly used. Erected 
with wooden posts or steel posts with 
special wrought steel bs 

Our free Style Book shows many 
beautiful patterns of fence, cemetery 
arches, trellises, etc. 
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You need farm gates; ask for special 

gate circular. 
Republic Fence and Gate Co., 


201 Republic 8t., No. Chicago, Ill. 


Republic Ornamental Fence Fabrics 


are made by cabling heavy horizontal wires together and inserting at fre- 








rels, J. A. Talbott had 19,000, Webster 
& Upton, 10,000, Truesdale & Stevens, 
8000, and George K. Tompkins, 10,000, 
a total of about 75,000 barrels. And the 
farmers were carrying 10 or 15 per 
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requirement. We also make Sewer 
nceaustic Side Walk Tile, etc. Write 
JOHN H. JACKSON, 9g Thira Ave., Albany, N. ¥- 





cent. of the crop. This year all the 
dealers combined have only 18,800 bar- 
rels. The difference between 1907 and 
1909 is therefore approximately 55,000 
barrels. These are facts, not fancies. 

“Also, the apples have been put up 
in far better shape than they were two 
years ago. In 1907 the evaporator and 
cider mill could only get enough ap- 
ples to run for a short time, because 
pretty nearly everything was being put 
into the barrels. This year they have 
plenty of apples, and it is safe to say 
that 40,000 bushels have gone to the 
evaporator of the quality that two years 
ago was barreled. In addition, the 
prices in 1907 were upset by the finan- 
cial panic, while this year times are 
good. 

“Judging from conditions in this 
town, therefore, there seems to be small 
chance for the apple men to suffer any 
catastrophe.” 3 
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How to Protect Trees from Rabbits. 

I have experimented many years to 
learn the best and cheapest way to pro- 
tect fruit trees from being barked by 
rabbits and mice. I found washes that 
will prevent rabbits and mice, but for a 
few trees or even many, take corn- 
stalks about eighteen inches long, place 
these three or four around trees close 
enough to keep mice off, tie tops so 
the freezing and thawing won’t leave 
them out. Don’t neglect this work. 
It may save fifty trees. 
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Imitations of This Harrow 
Are Not Worth The Prices Asked 


The Genuine is Better Than Ever 
== At Same Low, Factory Price 


The Detroit-American was the first and still is the only 
All others are weak imi- 
tations—mere makeshifts—old-style tongue harrows with 
tongues cut off and front trucks stuck under. The re 

tongueless is made only by us and sold only direct from 
our factory to farm. Don’t let a dealer or anyone 
alm off a substitute on you. They don’t work 















Try this harrowentirely at our risk. Use it a month—even more. If it does 
the work as it should do it, send us the price—if not, return fhe machine. 
We take care of the freight in both cases. Test won’t cost youa nickel, 
Note these points: —All-steel frame; hard maple bearings; rigi 
adjustable standard; pipe oilers; double levers; indestructible stee 
spools between blades—and a dozen other important features. 
for our big, money- 
saving, free bo: 


 F best Harrow book, best Manure Spreader book, best Culti- 
vator 
cut. PROMPT DELIVERY is our hobby. Weship from - 
transfer points in all sections of the country. on, 


ol 
waits. Send coupon or postal now for our guide to 
the RIGHT Disc at the RIGHT PRICE. 
American Harrow Co. 
3776 Hastings Street, DETROIT, MICH. 


book—all Detroit-Americans—all improved—prices 
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Cherry orchards at Rochester, N. ¥Y. Notice that the trees are trained to branch low. Some people 
complain that the cherry trees ow received from the nursery are not branched high enough. You should 
ie) 


be glad if your trees are branched 





w for they should be grown that way. The fruit of low branched trees 
can be easily reached with short ladders and the fruit can be picked with much less expense than the fruit 
on high branched trees. The trees in this orchard are the hardy sour che: 
as they are sometimes called. These cherries are not inclined to rot. 
astonishing. Enough so that you can spare the birds a few. At Green’s Fruit Farm we protect the birds 
and allow them to carry off a few cherries which we do not miss, 


, the red cherry or the pie cherry 
¢ amount upon a single tree is 





Strength in Spraying Operations. 
By M. V. Slingerland. 
Strength is certainly one of the neces- 
sary qualities in spraying operations. 
It is no easy job to hold and direct 
one or more spray nozzles all day; but 
more than muscular strength is need- 
ed. It requires strength of mind or 
purpose oftentimes to acquire informa- 
tion regarding the latest methods, and 
to begin spraying in localities where 
such operations have been practically 
unknown. It is at best a very dis- 
agreeable, and certainly not an easy 
job. Furthermore, to get the best re- 
sults a man must have strong faith 
that the outcome will be successful. 
Such faith will often render the work 
less disagreeable and arduous. 


Spraying is an operation that can 
rarely be put off or postponed if the 
best results are to be obtained. Weather 
conditions may sometimes compel de- 
lay. We are all familiar with the old 
saying that “the early bird catches the 
worm,” and it is often necessary for 
the fruit grower to be the “early bird” 
with his spray gun. Many insect pests 
can be fought the most successfully 
only at certain definite times or periods. 
The codling-moth is a striking example. 
It has been shown by many experiments 

-that one spraying with a poison thor- 
oughly applied soon after the blossoms 
drop, when the little calyx lobes are 
still open, will kill more of the worms 
than several sprayings applied a month 
or more later. Thus, there is only a 
week or ten days when the most effec- 
tive blow can be struck at the codling- 
moth, and if it is not hit then, no 
amount of spraying will make up for 
the delay in making the first applica- 
tion. It has recently been shown that 
not only does the poison locked up in 
the blossom end of the developing ap- 
ples furnish a deadly meal for a large 
proportion of the first brood of worms, 
but it also remains there and may kill 
more of the second brood than can be 
destroyed by two or three sprayings 
later in the season. , 

The San Jose scale Is another ex- 
ample of the necessity of punctuality in 
the matter of spraying to kill it. It 
can be the most effectively hit while 
the trees are dormant; that is, from 
the time the leaves drop in autumn 
until growth begins the next spring. 
Fruit growers will often find, however, 
that weather conditions during this dor- 
mant period are very uncertain, and 
make it very difficult to select oppor- 
tune times when the work can be done 
easily and comfortably. The orchard- 
ist should be ready with his pumps 
and materials to strike a blow even be- 
fore all the leaves are off the trees, and 
he should never neglect an opportunity 
to hit the pest hard from that time un- 
til spring. In cases of severe infesta- 
tion it is often necessary to make two 
applications, and the fruit grower must 
be ready to strike at opportune times 
and conditions. z 

The San Jose scale will test the perse- 
verance of most fruit growers to thor- 
oughly control it. We still have to 
fight all of the insect pests of twenty- 
five, fifty, and even a hundred years 
ago, and new ones are constantly 
being added to the list. None of these 
have been or probably ever will be 
exterminated; so that spraying, or some 
other insecticidal methods will have 


to be employed by fruit growers con- 
tinuously if profitable crops are to be 
obtained. Fortunately, some of these 
serious pests have their “down” periods, 
so that one does not have to fight the 
whole category of fruit pests every year. 
Only those fruit growers who have this 
quality of stick-to-it-ive-ness well de- 
veloped can hope to make a success at 
their business. You will all recall 
Grant’s famous message to Secretary of 
War Stanton, in 1864. After six days 
of fierce battle at Spottsylvania Court 
House, Grant wrote: “I propose to fight 
it out on this line if it takes all sum- 
mer.” That must be the sentiment of 
every fruit grower who has such an 
insect pest as the San Jose scale, for 
instance, to fight. 

I think I can best sum up this little 
sermon by quoting an inscription which 
was selected by President Roosevelt for 
the new bust made of him for the Jacob 
Riis Neighborhood House in New York. 
The inscription is: ‘‘Don’t flinch; don’t 
foul; and hit the line hard.” This 
means have courage, give a square deal, 
and live the strenuous life. It sums up 
the Rooseveltian philosophy in a nut- 
shell. If fruit growers will incorpor- 
ate these football terms in their war- 
fare against insect pests they cannot 
fail to grow profitable crops, and there- 
by develop happy homes and make all 
of us want to become fruit growers. 





Soils for Various Fruits. 


Peaches must be on high, well 
drained soils; pears may be grown on 
the heavy clay; th* same is true of 
plums; apples may be put on soils in 
between these types, on loams, clay 
loams and even a gravel loam or even 
a sandy loam. The Baldwin will do 
better on the gravel loams or sandy 
soils, and the Greening will do better 
on the clay loam. Most of these soils 
will be benefited by the underdrainage, 
in fact, this is the most important im- 
provement which can be made in most 
of the old orchards and on most of the 
land which is to be planted to- young 
orchards. The drain should be thirty 
inches to three feet deep if possible, 
and if there can be a drain tile between 
each row of apple trees it will be an 
advantage; this is much more im- 
portant than either manure or fertilizer, 
since the apple tree has to stay in the 
same place for sixty or a hundred years. 
If it is to succeed it cannot be grown 
on land which is dry for only three 
months of the year. Such land may be 
fit for growing buckwheat, that is, it 
may dry off by the end of June and 
be fit to walk on until early Novem- 
ber, but this class of land had better 
not be planted to trees. The drains, 
then, should be put both in the young 
and old orchards.—‘‘Rural Life.” 





Scalded Oats.—When oats are scald- 
ed at night and allowed to remain until 
morning they make an agreeable change 
of food from the regular diet. Twice a 
week is sufficient to feed such food. 
Oats make better food in summer than 
corn, as they are not so heating in 
their effects; but some object to oats 
on account of the small proportion of 
grain compared with the husks. The 
scalding of oats softens the hard, woody 
husks and renders them nutritious. 





“Trifles make perfection.”—Michel- 


THE FRUIT GROWER’S OWN TOOL , 


Here’s the Harrow for Cultivating 
rows and among t 


ae and weeds and k 
NAYLOR 2-in-1 HARRO 


nely pulverized. The 
T the greatest labor saver that ever went 




















into an orchard, because once over with 
its combination of spring and spike teeth 
does more in the way of stirring and pulver- 
izing the top soil than two or three times.over with any other kind 
of harrow. 

The spring teeth stir and cultivate—the spikes a and level. You 
can use either or both at once, setting for shallow or deep work bya 
simple movement of the levers. For use after a rain to break up the moist- 
ure crust which forms, this implement is invaluable. It creates a perfect 
mel mater. conserves the moisture and maintains the best possible growing 
conditions. 


WRITE FOR FULL DESCRIPTION 


and learn all about this great double-duty tool. You'll be interested in seeing 
how the spikes not only pulverize and level but support the frame, keeping the 
spring teeth from going too deep,and how the spring teeth not only cultivate 
the ground but hold the spikes totheir work; and how both can be raised 
instantly above ground and the harrow ‘‘skidded”’ on its frame. Above 
everything else, you'll be interested in the magnificent work it does, 
as proven by the testimonials we will send you. 

We have a special bargain for the first order from any locality, 
You might as well be first as second. Write today—a 
postal will do. 


The Naylor Mfg. Company 
Box 50 La Grange, lll. . 




























A Bargain 
For the 


or 
First Buyer 
from any Town 


Dealers 
Wanted 


Everywhere 






Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








Another Good Clubbing Offer 





RURAL NEW YORKER (Weekly) 1 Year aA $1.00 
FARM JOURNAL (Monthly) 2 Years. .........4.. -50 
RELIABLE POULTRY JOURNAL (Monthly)1 Year. .... . -50 
FARMER’S VOICE (Semi-Monthly)1 Year ......... 50 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER (Monthly) 3 Years * 1.00 

Regular Publisher’s Price f@ ... . . $3.50 


We will send any reader of Green’s Fruit Grower the five above publications for the 
time specified for $2.00. No Canadian order filled at this price. Send all orders to 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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MYERS SPRAY PUMPS 


NOZZLES, HOSE, FITTINGS, ETC. 
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WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 


F.E.MYERS&BRO.,ASHLAND, OHIO 











ASHLAND PUMP AND HAY TOOL WORKS. 
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The above are household pets at our editor’s home. 


We do not 


The cat and dog are very intelligent. 
believe as John Burroughs and other naturalists that animals are not possessed with intelligence but simply 
_instinct. 





~ Notes’ From Green’ Ss F ruit Far arm. 


Paint the Farm Tools. 


At Green’s fruit farm we estimate 
that a dollar’s worth of paint applied 
to the woodwork of farm tools results 
in a saving of from $50 to $100. Every 
year we send forth an order that the 
woodwork of all machinery, wagons, 
etce., shall be carefully looked over and 
where necessary that a fresh coat of 
paint be applied. We find that the 
woodwork of plows, cultivators, etc., 
need painting often. In addition to 
this we request that the steel parts of 
hoes, shovels, plows, cultivators and 
other farm tools be smeared with grease 
after having been cleaned of dirt in 
order to prevent rusting, as it is a great 
loss of time to begin work in the spring 
with rusty tools. While any color of 
work on repairs, mowers, etc., would 
answer the purpose, the machine looks 
much better if the iron work is painted 
black. Prepared paint is now sold in 
cans of various sizes and colors: which 
will answer tor the painting of farm 
tools. 


Our Blooded Poultry. 

I take great interest in the poultry 
at Green’s fruit farm. We now confine 
curselves to Brown Leghorns and 
Barred Plymouth Rocks. : We formerly 
bred White Wyandottes but have dis- 
carded that breed. It is my impression 
that one breed is enough for any one 
place. Having one breed you can al- 
low hundreds of fowls to run at large 
over your fields, where they can pick 
up insects and much other food. But 
where you have more than one breed 
you are compelled to keep the birds 
confined a large portion of the time. 

In the poultry yards I notice a vigor- 
cus growth of plum trees which are 
planted there more for shade than for 


fruit. The trees were heavily laden 
with large and beautiful Bradshaw 
plums. This plum is of fine quality, a 


beautiful reddish color, ripening the 
latter part of August. It is a free 
stone. Plums do better with us in poul- 
try yards than elsewhere owing to the 
fact that the curculio are caught by 
the poultry the moment they drop, and 
for the further reason that the soil in 
the poultry yard is very fertile, and is 
kept free from every spear of grass by 
poultry. Do not fail to plant fruit trees 
in your poultry yards; not only for the 
fruit you will receive but for shade to 
the birds confined. I have grown 
peachés and quinces in our poultry 
yards with success, but I have thought 
that the peaches were a little more in- 
clined to rot when thus located than 
when in the outside fields. 


Tree Dentistry. 

It is well known that a dentist can 
fill your tooth and stop decay, but there 
are many who have not learned that de- 
cay in the trunk of a tree may be 
stopped much as the dentist fills the 
tooth. All we have to do at Green’s 
fruit farm is to clear out the decayed 
wood in the cavity of the tree, and then 
fill in the cavity with mortar made of 
three parts coarse gravel and one »part 
of portland cement, which must be ap- 
plied immediately after mixing as it will 
sharden very soon. All kinds of trees 
will thrive after the heart of the ,tree 
has decayed, for the reason that the 
circulation. of trees is in the outer lay- 
ers and never in the heart of the tree. 
A large cavity in a tree can be cleaned 
cut and filled with cement at an expense 
of only 10 to 25c, if you can do the 
work yourself. Often the growth of 
future years closes the gap or wound. 


Summer Apples at Green’s Fruit Farm. 


Something strange has occurred in 
the specimen rows of some of the early 
varieties of apples at our place. Near- 
ly every blossom seems to have set 
fruit, which has caused such a super- 
abundance of apples it has been im- 
possible for trees to perfect the fruit, 
therefore the fruit is smaller than 
ordinary. Our state experimental sta- 
tion reports complaints from all over 
the country in regard to this condition 
of apple trees which we have not be- 
fore noticed. If readers of Green’s 
Fruit Grower have anything to say on 
this subject we will be very glad to hear 
from them. 

Going through these specimen rows 
yesterday I was attracted to a tree of 
Sops-of-Wine, an early reddish apple 
of delicious quality. Another red variety 
was Cooper’s Early. Primate, a bright 
yellow variety, was of fine. delicate 
flavor; this apple is widely known as 
one of the highest in quality of the 
early apples. Fillbasket is the name 
of an apple which I saw in fruit at our 
place yesterday. It attracted my: at- 
tention many years ago where I saw it 
on exhibition at the American Pomo- 
logical Society. 
the largest apple I had ever seen. It is 
something after the style of the Twenty- 
Ounce, but I do not consider it of as 
good quality. 


Fifteen Carloads of Supplies. 

I was surprised to learn that during 
the past three months fifteen carloads 
of supplies, and needed items, have 
been received at Green’s fruit farm. 
Some of these cars contained stable 
manure, others commercial fertilizers, 
others packages for fruits, such as 
baskets, crates, etc., others lumber and 
so on. Our fruit farm is not located 
along the railroad track as we would 
desire to have it, but about four miles 
distant, therefore these shipments go- 
ing to and from the fruit farm causes 
much teaming. Remember that when 
we bought these farms we had no idea 
of the magnitude of the business which 
would be conducted thereon in later 
years, therefore did not see the neces- 
sity of a location near the railroad. 
‘When it dawned upon us that we should 
be near the railroad we had so many 
buildings and so many homes for the 
laborers it did not seem policy to make 
a change. 





Fire Losses. 

The fire loss of the United States 
and Canada for October was $17,765,- 
000, which is bad enough though not as 
bad as it might be. Neither is it as 
large as the loss in October last year, 
when the figures were $22,722,000, 
though it is ahead of October, 1907, 
when the amount was $13,350,000. The 
loss for ten months ended with October 
was as follows: 1907, $180,750,000; 
1908, $208,098,000; 1909, $168,895,000. 
This year has nearly two months with 
which to improve the fire record, and 
if the present ratio is continued may 
conclude with a much better showing 
than the two preceding twelve-months. 
It is time for a change in the flery 
tide.—Troy “Times.” 





I consider Green’s Fruit Grower a 
valuable publication. -I have been for 
some years a subscriber. I believe it to 
have an uplifting influence in the home. 
—Edward Rice, Nova Scotia. 





There is no money, never has been 
and never will be in shiftless farming. 





I then considered it}. 






Read how 
two men make 
$12,000 a year 


raising eggs. egg-producing plants in this 


country, and a business that, with 1953 hens, paid last year a 
clear protit of more than twelve thousand dollars. 

When the publishers of the Farm JourNat learned what these two 
inexperienced men had actually done, they decided at once that their sub- 
scribers should know all.about an operation so important They saw that 
any one with ‘‘gumption’’ could raise eggs by Corning methods, which 
had succeeded both ona small and on a largescale. So these practical egg- 
raisers were induced to describe their experiences and methods fully in the 


CORNING EGG-BOOK 


(entitled ‘$6.41 per Hen per Year’’) which tells just HOW they 
made their splendid success. It will interest every one who wants a 
safe, paying business, that can be built up without large capital or long 

» and also the million families who need plenty of fresh eggs for 


UR years ago the 
Cornings, father and son, 
both in poor health, and 
without experience, began egg- 
raising at Bound Brook, N. J., 
with only thirty hens. To-day 


























































table use. There is a great demand in all cities for ‘‘near-by, selected fancy 
eggs,’’ and the few who can furnish an iling supply, winter and sum- 
mer, get very high prices. This is one of the most precious of the Corn- 
ings’ secrets. The book tells the whole story,—where they find their mar- 
ket, why they raise only white-shelled, sterile eggs, how they keep hens 
laying regularly in winter, when they hatch chicks that are to do their best 
work in December and January, how to mix the feed that produces the 
most eggs, how to prevent losses, how they found the best breed for egg- 
producing, and how their whole system works to that one end—eggs, EGGs, 
EGGS. _ It gives photographs of their plant, and complete working plans 
of their buildings, which can be made in sections, large or small, as needed. 
Next year the Cornings expect to have twice as many hens,—that is, 4000. Will they 
make twice $12,000? Take the Farm Journat and find out 
The Farm Journat publishers believe that thousands of readers of this paper will want 
to learn how two novices could in four Conte Eee make ke ces: raising pay a profit of $12,000 a year; 
so they have arranged to sell the Cornin; Book in combination with 
FARM JOURNAL Searcy ° 
ONE MILLION for next year. 
Farm Journal is the standard farm and home pense of America; made for fruit-growers, 
truckers, poultrymen, stock-men, dairymen, su urbanites, village people, housekeepers, 
boys and girls It is clean, brief, bright, “*boiled down,” intensely practical. “Cream, not 
skim-milk,” is its motto. It is thirty- three years old and known everywhere. “Judge 
Biggle”’ and “Peter Tumbledown” are characters better known to many than Hamlet or 
Micawber. Its poultry de Te hes is famous for the practical value of its contents. It is 
well printed and illustrate It has now more than 650,000 subscribers, but won’t be happy 
until it gets a million, which it expects in 1910. More than half a million of its subscribers 
pay five and TEN years ahead, which shows rare confidence in a paper. It never prints a 
medical, fraudulent, or trashy advertisement, and it is famous among high-class advertisers 
for its extraordinary ‘ “pulling” power. 


SPECIAL OFFER: W<, will send, 





Cut out and send this Coupon 

c ctl rr . Postpaid. the Farm Journal, (990 Race St., Philadelphia 
ORNING Ecc-Booxk and the FARM JOURNAL Enclosed find $1.00. Send The Cornin; 

for five years, BOTH FOR $1 00 Egeg-Book and Farm Journal for five 


peek money order or check, Book ears to 

a 2 go to different FP nem | if 
eed. And if you order within TEN DAYS, 
we will send also “Poor Richard Revived,” a 
splendid 48-page FARM ALMANAC aed mae 
full of wit and wisdom for the rural 


“Include Poor Richard Almanac free, if 
this order is received in time. 

































This has been a standing order at our Nurseries all 
the 20-odd years we have been in business. Our fruit- 
test orchard was started when we had only a few score 
acres of nurseries. Many of the trees we planted are still 
in bearing. As our business developed, we put in orchards in 
other sections, so as to try out new fruits under a variety of soil 
and climate conditions. 


“We Sell Only Fruits That Have Made Good 


We want you to know all about our mammoth Nurseries and what they produce in 
Strawberries, Apples, Cherries, Peaches, Plums, Pears and other Fruits, Shade Trees, 
Hedge Plants, Flowering Shrubs, Vines, etc. Send for our Catalogue—it tells the story, 
briefly, yet fully, with true-to-life pictures. Write today to our clerk No. 23, 


HARRISON’S NURSERIES, BERLIN, MARYLAND 
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at ONE-HALF 
City Seedsmen Prices ! 


us send yeu © our mans f soodencit's 
in buying your seedsin 
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SOCNBE DEL "Jost deoo e yeananrere yous aL 
Coumtey Or ctty. FORREST SEED CO., Box 5! Cortiand, N. Y. 
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Try Kerosene Engine 


30 Days Free 
Gasoline Prices Rising. 


¥ n> see 0 Som ae ne uch 
gi oueiatiy on salina en 








reight both agg hed 
not meet every claim 
have areas Don'tbay ii 
co in stock. Prices $29. up. 
5 demonstrator 
price on first out sold in en 


community, 2000 satisfied 
= ae a ea stack of testimonials 


The Amazing “DETROIT” 


Detroit Engine Works, 19] Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich, 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








pa iy most productive — 


WORLD'S fa Te me 


For only 6c. postage 
will these 4 sample pkts. 
sss 191@ Seed Book full of oentiien, 
Seed Offers and a coupon, good for 
@10c. selection from our Seed ‘Book 








We offer to send. free of charge, an ac- 
tual anmete of Page Woven —_ > ee 
just as it comes from the big 
one is ‘a sermon in steel. 
dous success of Page Fence which is now on 
ite Quarter Centennial Year, is due to the 
oat oe that its makers have always given full 

of honest — It is the old re- 

Table ti time-tried wire fence that outlasts 
oom oh. in egy to be the strongest 
wire fence in existence. 
nme th Wire! Get 


Find ehet Fence means i: 
Write at once and both the free sample of 
Fence jeas the the big Catalog will be sent 
J. 
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SH p - WR | TE 4 S MAR ES leaves were of that glossy-green which adopt for a nom de plume the name 






Machines-look like new and are fully 


ever offered and $3 worth of supplies 
free. Write us to-day stating what 
make you prefer. Shipped on three et trial. 





} GOOD REBUILT TYPEWRITERS $12 UP | ereen-house, ciation. Her father died. during the 


nteed. Best Typewriter bargains | yi onts sufficiently: Ried’—a book in which he took the 


Breezes from New 
Hampshire 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
by George B. Griffith. 
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The first person to enter the famous 8 the result.” 
Libby prison was PHILANDER A. “But does not ‘the odor of the decay- 
STREETER. He belonged to Company ing beef annoy you?” 
“C,” of thé Second Vermont Infantry. _ “It never has, and why should it? 
Unfortunate enough to be captured in Won't people fill.the pots half full of 
the first battle of Bull Run on July 21, Stable richness, and’never even think of 
1861, he was taken to Libby prison two Offensive odors?” 
Gays later. On my return to New Hampshire I 

The distinction that was thrust on Put some steak, a piece perhaps two 
him at that time was due to the fact inches:.square, under the roots of the 
that he was at the head of the line of family ivy, and in a week or two it 
prisoners marched to the place. began to-run, and has grown very rapid- 

“You can bet,” he says, “I was glad ly ever since. 
to put a brick wall between me and the Now, perhaps other decaying matter 
mob that was gathered there in the Would do as well, but I can.truly recom- 
street. I tell you the bricks and stones Mend the steak as having been tried. 
flew about as fast as the bullets at Many say too much richness will kill 
Bull Run, for we were the first lot of the plant, but I know from experience 
‘Yanks’ the. folks had seen.” that vines, all kinds of ivies, air plants 

Mr. Streeter hurried up to the third 2nd Madeiras cannot have too much. 
floor of the prison and sat by a window Use a mixed dressing, such as has been 
on the only chair in the room: His stay Made ready for the garden, two-thirds 
in the building lasted until January of this and one of common earth, and 
8, 1862, when he was exchanged. It your vines will grow rank and beautiful, 
did not break him down, as he is com- astonishing you with large leaves and 
paratively a hale and hearty old man Stout stems. 
to-day though his hair is as white as _-__ 
the driven snow. When last we heard The Origin of Indian Corn. 
from him he was engaged ia the paper’ A train of thought has been running 
making business in Holyoke, Mass. His through my mind, the conclusions of 
picture was one of the features of the which I at first rejected as untenable, 
cld prison which was, as many will re- but the idea seems to grow upon me, 
member, removed to Chicago at the time and I will give the substance of the 


of the great exposition in that city. matter here, asa possible contribution 
——_ to the history of maize, or Indian corn, 
The First Heavy Frost. or perhaps more as a suggestion to 


The first heavy autumnal frost alarms other persons, who may have access to 
all temporary residents of the country, larger libraries or sources of informa- 
and sends’ them precipitately back to tion, than myself. It is a well known 
their city homes—that is all. But to the fact that corn was found under culti- 
agricultural community it comes as a Vation by the Indians, upon the discov- 
damper to many hopes. Many an even- ¢ry of America, hence it has been taken 
ing during the bright shining of the for granted that the plant was a native 
harvest moon the farmer looks at his Of the New World. There are, how- 
thermometer before he goes to sleep, ever, a number of facts that may pos 
and wonders whether morning light sibly point to a different origin. These 
will show his fields and gardens glitter- come to us in hints from certain peculi- 
ing and~-beautiful with the deadly frost, @vities of the plant, or rather of some 
for, as yet, in some parts of the country Of its varieties, such as the corn, with 
the “probabilities” of the weather the husks upon each kernel, found 
bureau do not reach the rural popula- buried and preserved with Egyptian 
tion until they have become certainties, mummies, the variety with kernels two 
Hundreds of people who cultivate a bit Or three times larger than our ordinary 
of land for their own privates uses strive Varieties, and others not necessary to 
to ward off the attacks of the enemy. allude to here; some, indeed, and in 
The little patch of melons, the tomatoes, fact most of which varieties are not at 
the pumpkins and squashes, and sundry ll adapted to the temperate zone, for 
other treasures which have been ripen- they never ripen here, showing that 
ing in the September sun, are carefully they belong in a warmer climate, and 
covered night after night, though the have not been brought to the state of 
morning may show that the precaution perfection to which our more common, 
was needless. But there comes a night cr so called native, sorts have attained. 
when the protection is forgotten or Ethnologists, in studying the history 
thought unnecessary. The first con- and origin of manykind, have generally 
scious breath of morning air is alarm- come to the conclusion that our Indians 
ing; the first glance from the window ere not autochthonous (created, and 
reveals the hoar-frost beading field and placed here originally), and suggest 
meadow; and beautiful as is the sight, that the facts, when studied, point to 
we know that it is the termination of the region of the Holy Land as the 
growth for sundry plants, and before centre from which mankind was dis- 
many hours blackened leaves will show tributed. If this be found true, it fol- 
where the blow has fallen heaviest. lows that our corn may be no more in- 
The small gardener mourns his frost- digenous than our Indians, and may 
bitten melons, and the farmer looks re- have been an introduced plant, ac- 
gretfully over his broad blackened fields. climated, improved and developed from 
Sunny days will come before winter the apparently ruder sorts spoken of 
closes in—mild and mellow days, the above. This topic is interesting, not 
glory of autumn; but they are inde- only to the agriculturist, but to the 
scribably different from those that pre- ethnologists, and when properly studied, 
ceded the frost coming. We shall walk may throw light upon ethnological in- 
in the sunshine, among the fallen leaves, quiries into the origin and distribution 
with a strange quietude, a gleam of past of both man and plants simultaneously. 
summer glancing across our path, and whic aes 

mingling, as it were, with the shadow There is a very pleasant story about 
of coming winter. But the freshness of the way in which Mrs. G. R. Alden re- 
the season is over; the frost is the ceived her nom de plume of “Pansy.” 
harbinger of ‘the melancholy days,” yet In her young girl days, the old clock 
not altogether sad are they, but full of in her father’s house stopped—a thing 


sober sweetness. so unusual that it made an impression 
ET by = on the whole household, and especially 
Growing English Ivy. cn her. She wrote an “essay” in regard 


I have heard many people complain to that faithful household monitor, 
that they could not keep English ivies, which pleased her father very much. He 
because they grew so slowly, and that said it must be published in the paper 
they could not afford to wait for a small conducted by her brother. 

vine to-grow to any considerable size. “But,” said he, “we don’t wish any 
While visiting my old home, the past one to know that you wrote it, and so 
summer, I made many calls, and among we will sign it ‘Pansy,’ for pansy means 
them, one upon a lady who is noted tender and pleasant thoughts, and you 
throughout the village for the beauty have given me some thoughts that are 
of her ivies.. I never saw any more tender and pleasant.” 

lovely. Though comparatively young It is no wonder, when she came to 
plants, they_ were stalky, while the write for the public, that she should 


is seldom seen on plants outside the which had for her such a tender asso- 
I asked her, after having admired the writing of the closing chapters of ‘Ester 


“‘What is the secret of your success?” greatest interest and in regard to which 
She assured me that it was no secret, he prayed that it might be a blessing to 


Libby Prison’s First Occupant. the roots every spring and fall, and this 


SPRA-ON absolutely sonore 
rg ge life. It is cuarenuee 

th: lest established oil company 
in the coun’ . do better work than 
any. other Spray on the market. 
Only 30 cts. per gallon in bbl. quantities. 


' Can wse more water, d: we itwell dilated 
belag Pi Be quasitity “use it it well 


“&SPRA-ON” 
Kills San Jose Scale 


Will make absolutely ent emul- 
sion at any time—no free oil to injure 
tree or fruit. 


Kills Animal Parasites. 

Spra-On is the most effective animal 
dip made. Safe and economical, 

Sample sent upon application. 

Barrel $15.00 ; half barrel $7.50 ; jd 
can $4.00. F.0. B., N.Y. Agents wanted, 


MANHATTAN OIL CO., 
Established 1852. 
51-C Front Street, New York City, 





Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


An Ounce of Prevention 


Don’t wait until your fruit trees are full of San Jose Scale 
before you spray them. Get busy now and keep off the 
pests by thoroughly spraying with a strong solution of 


Good’s “Wise Oa Soap No. 3 


= keg, $2.50; x00-Ib. keg, $4. 50% 








Sure death to all enemies of trees and be life, Protects 
vegetables, grapes, berries, flowers, and small fruits. Con- 
tains nothtuy' to injure trees, plants or shrubs, but fertilizes 
them. The a nd fish oil contained in it enrich the 
soil. Used and d by State Exp Stations 
and by -. 





. S. Dep of Agricul 
Write to-day for free booklet, ‘‘A Pocket Manual of Plant 
Diseases." 





JAMES GOOD, Original Maker, 953 No. Front St., Phila, 


GRAPE VINES 


We are the largest growers of grape vines in the 

middle west. Our stock is grown on Michigan soil. 

Strong, vigorous and well graded. All kinds of 

fruit trees and plants. Send for descriptive catalog. 

GRAND MERE NURSERY, 
Baroda, Michigan. 


CIDER and WINE 


PRESSES 


Hand and Power. Catalog Free. 
oe On the market for 25 years. 
Manovfactured by 


The G. J. Emeny Co., Fulton, N. Y. 
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FRUIT BOOKS AT HALF 
PRICE 


Our office caught fire 
and these books were 
slightly smoked but not 
injur - One booklet is 
reen’s Six Books on 
Fruit Culture,” Price 25c. 
The other booklet is a 
rr on ‘Plums and 
jum Culture.” C.A Green 
offers these two publica- 
tions for 
Send 25c. ‘and get these 
two publications by mail. 
Don’t delay for the sup- 
ply is limi! imited. 
If you send 50c, you will 
get these two Publica- 
tions and Green’s Fr uit 
Grower one year, all for 
50 cents. Address, 


Green's Fruit x 
Rochester, N. 


(Gured My Rupture 


I Will Show You How To 
Cure Yours FREE! 


was helpless and bed-ridden for + gee from a 
daar rupture, No truss could hold. Doctors 
said I would die if not operated on. I fooled them 
all and cured myself by a Seple discovery. I will 
send the cure free by mail if you write for it, It 
cured me and has since cured thousands. It will 
cure you, 


Fill out the coupon below and mail it to me today 














Free Rupture-Cure Coupon 


CAPT. W. A. COLLINGS, 


Box 16, Watertown, N. Y. 
Dear Sir:—Please send me free of all cost your 
New Discovery for the Cure of Rupture. 


WN hides tiisdh PA. di3. aoe a gee Pee tae et 
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GUARANTEE TYPEWRITER CO. N.¥.| adding, “I put a piece of beefsteak at some young life. 


319 East Water 
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Photogra} A. E. Duffill sh tomato 
grown on pape ty Sp his neighbor, Ape Thome 
bah the Sterling Castle, stand eleven to twelve feet 
h. Tomato plants when thus trained are objects of 
beauty. 
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Aunt Hannah’s 
Replies 


. 
Ec TE 


Here is a peculiar case. A young 
man has known a worthy young woman 
for many years. They have been en- 
gaged to be married for several years. 
But the girl has a relative whom she 
iz not willing to leave, this relative be- 
ing in poor health. There-are several 
reasons why. the young man desires to 
marry without delay. What should he 
do under the circumstances? 

Aunt Hannah’s reply: In such cir- 
cumstances as this, and in many others 
which may arise between young people 
under similar circumstances, the best 
thing to do is to have a straightfor- 
ward heart to heart talk with all con- 
cerned. I advise you to see the young 
woman at once and explain to her the 


F Situation while her invalid relative is 
‘resent. Arrange it so that both the 


women will hear what you have to say 
and understand the situation plainly. 
It may be that the invalid relative may 
offer a suggestion. While it. is credit- 
able to the young Woman to remain 
steadfast to-her relative, she cannot 
reasonably expect that you will delay 
the marriage indefinitely. If she has a 
slrong affection for you, as I assume 
she has, by this straightforward talk 
you will arrive at some solution of the 
problem. If she loves you she certainly 
will not allow you to marry another if 
she can prevent it. 

‘Many a. noble girl has felt that she 
cannot leave her mother ,to marry the 
man she loves. Undér such .circum- 
stances the intended husband should in- 
vité the mother to live at his home. 
This world is full of young people who 
are caring for the aged father, mother, 
sister or brother. We cannot if we 
would escape such responsibility. There 
may come a time when we shall be old 
or disabled and someone will have to 
take care of us. This is the way the 
world moves from generation to genera- 
tion, the strong helping the weak and 
becoming stronger thereby.’ There are 
people who say that this is a selfish 
world, and in many respects it is, but 
on the. other hand there are in every 
community many noble men and women 
who are doing much to alleviate distress 
and to make, the world brighter and 
happier. 


Dear Aunt Hannah: I am a young 
man, 20 years old, and have come to 
you for advice. I was paying attention 
to a young lady but she abandoned me. 
After three months I wrote her again. 
She answered my letter and said my 
company would be accepted again. I 
went to-see her and spoke for her com- 
pany the following Sunday. She said 
my company would be accepted that 
day. But before Sunday she wrote me 
telling me not to come and for me to 
cease writing to her. Now what would 
you advise me to do? I am miserable. 
I am attracted to her on account of her 
good looks and pleasant ways. It doesn’t 
seem that I can stand to give her up. 
But would you advise me to give her 
up or write again and ask her if she 
meant what she said?—Young Man. 

Aunt Hannah’s reply: .I advise you 
ta give up this young lady and. endeavor 
to think no more-about sher. ~Avoid her 
in every way possible. There are-plenty 
of good, honest girls in the world. Set 
yourself at work hunting up some one 
who will love you and treat you honest- 
ly.’ There are many gir! flirts as there 
are many male flirts.’ ‘Some of these are 
not particular as “to their ‘methods of 
getting lovers. Sometimes these girl 
flirts will encourage a young man for 
whom they care nothing~in- order to 
make another’ man for whom they 
have an attachment more active in his 
pursuit of them, The rule with many 
is that “All is fair in love.” But this is 


not a true saying. All is not fair in 
love. 


The tricks employed by some 


people in their love affairs are absolute- 
iy murderous, and lead others to suicide 
cr despondency. Love making to many 
seems frivolous but it is, in fact, a seri- 
ous thing affecting the lives of young 
men and girls forever. 


Dear Aunt Hannah: What is the 
proper thing to say when congratulat- 
ing the bride and groom at their wed- 
ding and also at the reception? 

Aunt Hannah’s reply! Most people 
will congratulate the bridegroom, and 
will say to the bride, “I wish you much 
joy.” But if you can be a little in- 
formal, providing the newly: married 
people are your intimate friends, it will 
be a refreshing change for you to say 
ts something a little different. You might 
say to the bride, “I hope you will be the 
happiest girl that the sun ever shown 
cn.” And to the bridegroom you might 
say, “You are just the luckiest man 
who ever lived.’” Or you could say to 
both jointly if the facts woula warrant 
it as follows: “It seems to me that you 
are starting out on life’s journey under 
remarkably favorable circumstances. 
You have each other’s love and con- 
fidence, you have youth and health. 
There ig no shadow of a cloud hanging 
over you.” You can see it would be 
monotonous if every guest should use 
precisely the same words. 


Producing Trees by Grafting. 

Another, method of producing fruit 
trees is by grafting. This method is 
more often applied to the apple than to 
other fruit trees. 

Apple seedlings when two years old 
often have roots twelve to eighteen 
inches long. These roots are cut up 
into pieces four to six inches long and 
a scion four inches long is grafted into 
each piece of apple root during winter, 
the apple roots having been dug and 
stored in cellars for that purpose. At 
once after grafting the root, at the 
point grafted, is wound with wax string, 
or covered with waxed cloth and tied in 
bundles and packed away in boxes of 
sand in cellars. By the time these boxes 
of grafted apple roots are wanted for 
planting the next spring it will often 
be found that the scion has grown to 
the root. In early spring these apple 
grafts are carefully planted in nursery 
rows and cultivated with care until they 
produce salable trees. 


Safe. Eye Wash. 

Keep in the house a box of boracic 
acid. Mix a little with pure water. It 
makes a safe eye wash. There is no 
danger of making it too strong. Simply 
wet the eyelids with the wash. Do 
not try to put in anything on the eye- 
ball itself. This wash strengthens the 
eyes, clears the vision and disinfects the 
eyelids. It is a safe disinfectant applied 
to wounds, ete. You can disinfect a 
knife or needle by placing it a few 
moments in this solution. Small flesh 
wounds need disinfecting as there is 
every danger of blood poisoning, or of 
the entrance of lockjaw (tetanus) germs 
getting into small wounds and making 
trouble. Many people do not realize 
this fact and continue working in soil 
that may be infested with lockjaw 
germs when having flesh wounds on 
their hands.—C. A. Green. 


o 
‘© 


Save the Implements.—There is no 
doubt that more farm implements are 
lost by neglect than are worn out by 
use, declares an observing writer. Many 
of them will not be required until 
spring, and those should be carefully 
housed meantime. If any of the iron 
or steel parts are rusted, rub off the 
rust, using fine sand, applied with a 
corn-cob. When these parts are thor- 
oughly cleaned, go over them with a 
mixture of lard and rosin—an ounce 
of rosin to a pound of lard, melted to- 
gether and thoroughly stirred while 
cooling. This is an excellent prevent- 
ive of rust, and should be applied to 
all tools around the farm. Good ad- 
vice, that, even while winter is waning; 
but suppose we add that a little paint 
preserves the woodwork of tools, im- 
plements, etc. That, well applied, will 
check decay and dilapidation. 














Every reader is invited to send to 
the publishers of Green’s Fruit Grower 
& list of all the periodicals of whatever 
name or nature that he takes or would 
like to take, and let us name him 
terms, We can probably save hith con- 
siderable money as well as labor. It 
will not be much trouble to’ find out 
about it, at all events. And it will be 
greatly to the subscriber’s advantage to 
attend to this matter IMMEDIATELY. 
If he delays it, HE MUST EXPECT 
DELAY in filling the order. 





“[’m turrible hungry, lady. Could ye 
gimme a small wedge o’ fresh pie?” 

“We’re just out of pie,’ said the 
cook, “but here’s a cake for you. 

“And she handed the tramp a cake of 
soap.—‘‘Exchange.”’ 


Pull Your Stumps With the ONLY All-Steel 


Triple-Power 8 4 er cul es 


Stump 
Puller 


Sold on 30 Days’ 


=FREE 
TRIAL 


No more excuses for 
stumpy fields. Try this 
Hercules Stump Puller on 
your place for 30 days at 
our risk. Write NOW for 
our offer on the only All- 
Steel Triple-Power Stump 
Puller made. 


Hitch On—The Stump is Bound to Come 


eth is there and the power isthere, You may have had trouble with iron pullers, 
but a rene genuine steel puller is a different matter. It has 400% more strength than 
the best iron puller. ever made, and with our triple-power attachment a one-third greater pull 
is developed. The Hercules is in aciass by 1tself. 

it is the only stump puller that is guaranteed for three years. 

only stum? puller made with double safety ratchets, making them tobte Cast Iron 
safe. The only stums puller having all bearings and working parts 16500 Ibs. 
turned, finished and machined, reducing friction, increasing ower 
and making it extremely light running. 


Look At This Table BS = — 12000 ibe. 


You will see why we have made the Hercules of steel. The table Bronze 
Gives the ee per square inch of each different material. Steel is 
the material for the Hercules, 36000 Ibs, 


Don’t Risk Dynamite Malleable Iron 


It’s dangerous and it’scostly. Besides, it only shatters the 49900 Ibs. 
stump and leaves the roots in the ground to grow again. The 
Hercules pulls roots and all, big stumps and small stumps, 
sized green trees, hedgerows, etc. It is —— Wrought Iron 
for antiafacte work and keeping down the expense. rite usa& 
postal now for tree book and special 30 Day Free Trial Proposition, 47000 Ibs, 
also low price to first buyers in each locaiity. 


Hercules Manufacturing Co. 
_ 368 17th St., Centerville, 



































GET A BROWN RUST PROOF FENCE 
Don’t buy wire fencing with thin, cheap galvanizing. Brown 
Fences with all No. 9 Coiled Spring Double Galvanized Wires {7 
stands and wears like astone wall. Easy to put up—Requires [f 
fewer posts—Won’tsagor bagdown. 160 Styles. 
15 TO 35c PER ROD DELIVERED—WE PAY — FREIGHT, 
‘Fences for Hogs, Sheep, — Cattle, Lawns, etc, 
Special Poultry, Garden and Rabbit proof fences 
with extra close Linch ea at the bottom. 
You save money and get @ better fence, 
Ya Send for Free le and test it with 
A acid, or file it and see how thick 
the rainy ie then compare it 
any wire wire weap he your 
Sephberiood. og free 
The BROWN FENCE & WIRE Co, 
DEPT. 29 Cleveland, Ohio. 


TA 7 MILLION ROD PRICE | 


Our new prices are based on this ——- ou! 7. E 
ae the lowest ever made for a high grade fence. We can 


SAVE YOU 5 TO 15 CENTS A ROD 


hand you'll say it isthe best fence you ever used. Easiest put 
up, lasts longest and is the strongest fence made. Sell to user 


pAt. DEALER’S PRICES FREIGHT PREPAID. 


Don’t buy fence AT ANY PRICE before getting our prices. 
They willsurprise you. We give our customers 


iA O DAYS. jal TRIAL they + She ag te st 






























































































































































Farm and Poultry Fence. riceson 
Write tod ay foro our ryion atalogue. 
COILED: SPRING FENCE CO, Box 100 WINCH IND.= 











In order to accommodate our readers we have listed a few 
good Club Offers as follows: 


Regular Price Price to You Regular Price Price to You 
1. Success Magazine 5. Mother’s Magazine 
Designer Housekeeper 
Housekeeper Green’s Fruit Grower $1 75 $1 25 
Green’s Fruit Grower $3 00 $2 00 
6. Good Housekeeping 
2. American Magazine Housekeeper 
Housekeeper - Green’s Fruit Grower 2 50 1 7% 
Green’s Fruit Grower 2 75 1 75 
7. Pictorial Review 
8. Woman’s Home Companiou Housekeeper 
Housekeever Green’s Fruit Grower 22 1% 
Green’s Fruit Grower 275 190 
NOTE.—We do not mix the club offers. 
4, Ladies’ hay Do not ask us to. No Canadian orders filled. 
Housekeepe: Each for one year. 
Green’s Fruit Grower 1 75 12 All orders must be sent to 





GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 




















mill will soon pay for it- 









“self. No experience needed. 
No Belts, Springs or- compli- 
cubed pinta getoutof 








order or cause trouble. 
The sawer has complete 
control of Variable Fric- 
tion Feedwith one hand; slight motion of lever tanges 
speed. Other time and labor saving devices e 

this mill to saw more lumber haf += less power and 
less help than any other. Free Mi explains 
and lists our Frag yo 4 line of wood working machin- 
ery. Write for 

AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY CO. 

Hackettstown, N. J. 1566 Terminal Bicgs., New Y: 





201 Hope St. 
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It’s “garden seed wis- 
dom” to make your plans 
early—and you'll find 
my new I1g!o catalogue 

ig help not only in get- 
ting the right start, but in 
getting the best results. 

Stokes’ Seed Catalogue 

is one of the handsomest, most 
helpful and most complete catalogs 
ever published. It tells how to get 
the most out of your garden; how to 
make sure of getting the choicest 
varieties of vegetables and flowers— 
the kind that are best for your table 
and that command the highest prices 
in the market; and it shows by actual 
photographs what the seed has pro- 


duced—what you can raise yourself. 
Write me today, mentioning Green's Fruit Grower, 
and I will send you my catalogue free. 


WALTER P. STOKES 
“Stokes’ Standard” Seeds 
. Dept. H, 219 Market Street, Philadelphia 





The confidence felt by farmers and 
gardeners in Ferry’s Seeds to-day 
would have been impossible to feel in 


everywhere. FERRY’S 1910 SEED 
ANNUAL Free on request. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 















Weare away seeds of these 12 a3 Finte: id 
Free ad pt Ah to ——— to new custo. 
ers, to test our seeds, which will produce bushels is of 
etables, Fruits and F lowers worth many do! 
Radish, Giant Japan, largest in world, 15 to ibs. 
Egyptian W /heat Corn,grows like wheat on stiks. 








. Tomato Pi Peach, grows rapid, looks like ches. 
Onion, Giant American, largest of onions. 
. Chinese Lantern Plant. fruit likeChin. lanterns. 
. Giant Raspberry -B: rry, large, grows from 
. Coffee Berry, a he more forcoffee.[seed. 
pkg. Strawberry, Large French, — from —_ 
1 pkg. yo Peas, 8 kinds in gorgeo 
imple Lots growing in your garden, will 
and we Rim to show and surprise your neigh) ighbors, 


CT 
Hun 
i 
a 
Hy 
: 


we will mail all 12 pkgs, ina Coupon Envelope 
e and packing, upon Enve- 
lope wi emptied hed accepted as 10c. payment 
our ca 


on an 
191@ Catalog of Seeds. Plan its, Fruits, Novelties, with 
Colored Plates, mailed free with all Sam: ple lots. 


2 
MILLS SEED CO. Box 6@ WASHINGTON, IOWA. 
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Young folks are the best crop of the farm. Photograph sent by John B. Pfeifer, Missouri, who says 
that this photograph was taken of his children among the rose bushes and the fruit trees, vines and plants, 
which have been supplying them with the delights of country life all summer. 








Stick to the Farm! sibilities of building up a rundown farm 
‘Stick to the farm,” says the President by the use of stable manure as above 
To the wide-eyed farmer boy suggested. Its use on the young clover 
Then Plays Romgg back to his White is the key to success, for it enables us 
e e eas 

With its air of rustic joy. to get the most from our fertilizing 
crop. The light application enables us 

oll says the railroad to fertilize all the plow land once in 
To the lad who looks afar. the three-year rotation. The even 
Then hikes him back on the double quick Spreading enables us to feed every plant 
To his rustic private car. upon the acre, and even the light ap- 
“Stick to the farm,” says the clergyman plication will give each plant all it 
To the youth on the worm fence perch, Will need. Where we feed every plant 


“Stick to the farm,” 
ki 


A 55 8's 3K EE OOH 2G: 
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Trinidad Lake 
Asphalt 


resister known. It makes 
roofing last. We use it to 
make Genasco—and we 
own the Lake. 

If you want your roof 
insured against leaks, dam- 
ages, and repairs get 


Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


Mineral and smooth surface. 
Look for the trade-mark. In- 
sist on the roofing with the 
thirty-two-million-dollar guar- 
antee. Write for samples and 
the Good Roof Guide Book. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of 
asphalt and largest man. 
ufacturers of ready roof- 
ing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York 











Then lays his ear to the ground to hear all it needs, there is where we get the 
A call to a city church. maximum crop. There also is where 
“Stick to the farm,” says the doctor wise We secure the heaviest possible sod, and 
To those who would break the rut, that is what we are working for. That 
ie eased ac one ato Ye 8TOWS heavy sod will in its decay make the 
—New York “Sun.” hoed crop, and fill the ground with 
—_——. humus which permanently enriches the 
The Use of Stable Manures. land. I am very sure that this practice 
Light Application of Manure.—I fee] Will enable one to get more from the 
very sure that many farmers are mak- Manure throughout the rotation, and 
ing a great mistake by making heavy build up the farm more rapidly than 
and infrequent applications of manure. 2"yY Other method of application. 
Suppose ten tons to the acre of well Green Manure vs. Stable Manure.—lIt 
saved manure from the horse or cow iS generally stated that the most 
stable be applied at one time, says economical use of the crop is to feed it 
“Rural New Yorker.” By referring to t the farm animals and return the 
the table in the previous number we ™4nure to the land; that by so doing 
see that we have applied 88 to 116 We secure the full feeding value of 
pounds of nitrogen, 32 to 56 pounds the crop, and need lose no more than 





GREGoRrs setDS 


Guaranteed fresh and pure, and sold at 
a ~~ 9 price. Try them this year. 

's Improved Crosby Egyptian Beet 
the darkest and earliest beet ever introduced. 
A great favorite among market gardeners. 

's Improved aap Carrot 
is a rich, dark orange in color, and a great 
favorite. The Mowe 73 and omy English houses 
are pur quantities of this seed from us. 
: _ Write for a copy of our 

tiful mew catal 

the most valuable book 
for farmers and market 
gardeners ever given away. 


J.J. H. Gregory & Son, 














German Nurseries, 
Box 161, Seatrice, Neb. 


SLUGRAPE VINES 


spy 4 Ine. cheap Zoom Big, vines! so ples fo. 
Desc. price-list free. Lew 


if You Want to Kn 


THE BEST FARM PAPER 


Send 10 cents for 10 Weeks. 
‘THE RURAL NEW-YORKER, 315 Pearl St., New York. 




















The FARMERS’ GARDEN 


garden bes on 
tables and Sieoon't on the fat of 


Lhave manure spread so that each square 


of phosphoric acid, and 80 to. 106 from 10 to 25 per cent. of its fertilizing 
pounds of potash to the acre. Now no value. I will not quarrel much with 
crop that we can grow except perhaps the statements, only to say that practi- 
cabbage and tobacco will use so much cally it is almost impossible to return 
plant food as this. Few will use half to the field in the manure, anything like 
as much. Of course the plant food in 28 Much as was taken from it in the 
the manure is not all available the Crop. For in the first place there is the 
first year. Nevertheless, ten tons to the fact, seldom taken into account, that 





San Francisco Chicago 





is the greatest weather- 








Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





BUCKBEE’S SEEDS SUCCEED! 
SPECIAL OFFER: 


Made to build New Business. A trial will 
make you our permanent customer. 
oo, 17 varieties ; Let- 
ee, 12 kinds ; ‘omatoes, 
11 the finest ; Turalp. 7 eplend.d Onl Onion, 6 b beat varie- 


Write soilay? Mention this Paper. 
SEND 10 CENTS 

Ya 

th Mood and Plant Book, 

varieties of Seeds, 


Buckbee, FARM 23 ROCKFORD, ILL. 








Large Potatoes 
to the Hill 


That is what you get from our 

seed. We have perfected — 
on of potatoes that are 

ualed in quality ana 3 yield. 

“Our customers have had won- 

success with our pota- 

toes, beans and peas—they 

are our specialties—been 

years developing them to 





acre is an excessive supply, and what the animal consumes or uses up in the 
is not used must lie in the soil, subject Process of digestion about two-thirds of | 
to all the changes noted above or be the organic matter of its ration, voiding | 
washed away by drainage waters. In only one-third, and I cannot but think 
my own experience five or six tons to that this organic matter decaying in the} 
the acre in frequent applications en- S0il, and going to make humus, would 
ables us to get very much more from have a great influence on the physical | 
the manure than larger and more in- condition of the soil. Then again it is | 
frequent applications. very difficult to return to the soil all 
Even Spreading. — Hauling and the plant food voided by the animals; 
spreading manure is a disagreeable job in fact as generally handled by good 
at best, and it is often left till the rush farmers too, it is doubtful if one-half | 
season, when it is hurried through al- the plant food taken from the field in 
most anyway to get it done. This again the crop is returned in the manure, | 
is a mistake, for careful work is as 5° that, where the prime object is the| 
essential here as anywhere. If manure Tapid building up of an impoverished | 
is left in forkfwls and chunks, the soil S0il, it seems justifiable sometimes to 
beneath and immediately around them sacrifice the feeding value and use it for| 
is overfed (more than the crop can Plowing down. It is the quickest way to) 
use), and there is a loss, while the soil fill the soil with humus, start bacterial | 
between the forkfuls and chunks is not @ctivity, and put new life into a worn | 
fertilized at all. It is a bungling job, sdil. 


and does not produce results. I like to arereeerer? 
i Plenty of Land. 


inch gets its full share of the fertilizer. A writer says the people are “land 
This cannot be» done without the hungry.” This may be true; but their 


their present state of perfec- 

tion, Let ussend you our 112 
page catalog of hardy, N 

stows fied Ri ow ay and 











Mr. Berry Grower 


If You Want 
the Best 
Strawberry 

Plants Grown 


You Can Get Them From Me. 


Thirty years in our line means the best 
stock that can be grown. 


Our Price List, in colors, FREE: 


J. A. Bauer, Judsonia, Ark. 























modern manure spreader. I consider hunger is needless, for there is land 
the spreader one of the most valuable and to spare for all those who have 
tools on the place, not so much for the the_ training, experience, enthusiasm, 
work or time it saves, but because it ingenuity, and will to make the most 
enables us to do much better work than of their opportunities. 

can possibly be done by hand. A Maine man not long ago purchased 


Newton gue EAVES 


Send for Rooklet 








Where to Use Manure.—I have said a tract of swamp land which his neigh- 
put it upon grass land, but to be more bors said was worthless for agricultural 
definite, any place for manure is on the purposes. He drained off the water, 
new seeded clover just as fast as it is and last spring planted a part of the 
available after the nurse crop is out land to potatoes. This fall he dug from 
of the way. We thus fertilize our fer- this swamp land over nine thousand 
tiliging crop, ard at the critical time bushels of first quality potatoes. 

in its history, which is better economy Five thousand barrels of fine apples, 
than to fertilize our exhaustive crop valued at $17,000, were grown in a 
as is the usual custom, If we can get hundred acre orchard in northern Ver- 
clover to flourish upon these exhausted mont this season. There are many 
soils—and we can by the use of lime thousands of acres of farming lands in 
and manure—their reclamation is easy New England, now practically aban- 














and speedy; I wish to set forth the pos- doned, which are capable of producing 





We want one of 


W. SMITH GRUBBER ‘C0., La Sais Minn. 
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OTAS 


The German Kali Works have talked Potash and its benefits for twenty-five years. 
They have never sold a pound direct to local agents or farmers. 
You know how hard it was to buy and get Potash. 


mines are now producing enough to enable us to offer 


POTASH FOR SALE 


in carload lots of twenty tons, to local dealers without interfering with the requirements of those to whom we have 


sold Potash to be used in mixed goods. 


We have, therefore, established a Selling 
Agency in Baltimore, Md., and in 1910 will sell all potash salts in carload lots for cash, 





Things have changed. The 


Delivery Guaranteed 


direct from the mines to the buyers in original sealed bags, or kainit in bulk, at lower rates than were ever before quoted. - 


Potash Pays 





For particulars and prices write to 


You can buy the real potash salts—plant food without fillers or make-weights—you save all the 
money you have been spending for interest, freight, excessive profits on fillers and mixing charges. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Continental Building, Baltimore 








just as fine and just as many apples as 
those grown in this Vermont orchard. 

There are thousands of acres of 
swamp lands in New York state which 
if drained, and fertilized with potash, 
would yield heavy crops for many years 
under proper cultural treatment. There 
‘are thousands of farms that are hard- 
‘ly half tilled. There are thousands of 
acres of rough land in gullies and on 
‘steep hillsides that would grow forest 
trees. There is room for many more 
orchards and small fruit gardens on 
land that is now producing scarcely 
anything. Few farms are being worked 
to their fullest capacity. Many of them 
are larger than the capacity of their 
owners to till them properly, and should 
be divided for the good of the owners 
and the communities in which they are 
located. 

There is land, good, strong, produc- 
tive land in our eastern states that can 
be had at very moderate prices. There 
is no lack of land. And when scientifi- 
cally ‘cultivated according to established 
natural laws, it will produce all the food 
and raiment required by this and future 
generations. 

The need of the age is not land but 
men—men who know how to secure 
maximum yields and at the same time 
conserve the fertility of the soil.—‘‘The 
Post Express.” 


Winter Rains Injure Land. 

When more water falls on any given 
area than can be taken up and held by 
the soil, underground drainage must 
take place, or the water accumulates 
on or-runs over the surface. When 
underground drainage occurs, that is, 
when water drains from land, there is 
a loss of soluble nitrogen, if there be 
such in the soil. Phosphorus and pot- 
ash are not usually lost in the under- 
ground drainage water in appreciable 
quantities, but when water accumulates 
and runs over the surface not only are 
nitrogen and other plant foods likely to 
be washed away, but if the quantity of 
water and its force be sufficient, gullies 
and galled spots are formed. The loss 
of plant food and soil from washing 
and leaching, throughout our territory 
is far greater than generally supposed. 
The loss of nitrogen by these means is 
many times greater than is taken out 
by the growing of crops. The loss of 
nitrogen from four Minnesota grain 
farms in ten years amounted to from 
three to five times as much as was re- 
moved by the crops. : 
“These climatic conditions render crop 
rotations, the growing of legumes and 
winter cover crops especially important 
for maintaining and building up soil 
fertility—probably more important than 
in most other farming sections of this 
country—and yet we have planted 
chiefly clean-cultured crops, have given 
no attention to, crop rotation or winter 
cover crops and have used legumes all 
too sparingly.— Dr.Tait Butler, in “The 
Progressive Farmer.” 


‘result 








Ideal Raspberry Culture. 


I have a row of the Syracuse red 
raspberry one hundred feet long run- 
ning the entire length of my vegetable 
garden at the rear of my Rochester 
house. Last fall this garden was cov- 
ered with strawy manure. The strength 
of the manure having been largely 
washed into the garden soil, the coarse 
straw then had to be removed. The 
easy thing to do with this strawy 
manure was to toss it along one side 
of this row of,\raspberries. This work 
was done early in the past spring. Then 
having plenty of strawy manure I told 
my gardener to mulch the other side of 
this raspberry row in the same man- 
ner. This heavy mulching kept down 
the weeds and held the moisture in this 
soil about these raspberry plants. The 
is that the plants have been 
heavily laden with the largest red rasp- 
berries I have ever seen, and the 
«mount of fruit on each cane and each 
bush is something astonishing. Al- 
though we have a large family and 
many visitors it is not possible for us to 
eat more than half the fruit of this 
short row of raspberries. The Synacuse 
raspberry continues long in bearing, 
therefore for six weeks this one row 
will produce more fruit than it is pos- 
sible for us to consume. 

I consider this method of heavy 
mulching along both sides of the row 
of raspberries ideal culture. With this 
mulch no hoeing or cultivating is neces- 
sary, since the strawy manure prevents 
the growth of weeds, and the soil be- 
neath the manure never hardens, but is 
ever moist and loose. I recommend this 
method of mulch treatment for rows of 
both red and black cap raspberries, or 
for gooseberries, currants, etc., in the 


garden, but I could not recommend it 
for field culture. If you have an acre, 
or five or ten acres of raspberries, it is 
not reasonable to suppose that you could 
get manure enough to mulch all of the 
rows thoroughly, but if you could get 
the manure it is doubtful if it would be 
profitable. 

There is great pleasure in giving your 
fruit bearing plants or yines ideal treat- 
ment such as I have given this row of 
red raspberries. It is not only the 
profit secured but the pleasure in see- 
ing the plants thriving in their highest 
state. 

This heavy mulching with strawy 
manure, or even straw alone, may be 
extended to the fruit trees in the garden 
or to those standing in the grassy lawn. 

I have several dwarf Seckel pear trees 
in my garden which were not thriving 
as I thought they should and the fruit 
was of small size. I mulched the ground 
heavily and could at once see that the 
trees were thriving better than usual. 
When the pears ripened they were near- 
ly twice the ordinary size. 

There are many substances which 
may be used as a mulch to be placed 
over the soil to keep it moist and 
loose. Sand, such as is used for mak- 
ing mortar, makes a good mulch when 
thrown over the surface of soil that is 
liable to harden after rains. Muck taken 
from swamps, or leaf mould or forest 
leaves, corn stalks, tomato stalks, or 
even boards placed over the soil will 
shade the soil and prevent evaporation 
and keep the soil in condition to induce 
vigorous growth of the trees and plants 
vthus treated. 


0. 


No man was ever whipped until he 





-got mad. 





Twelve Million 
pe are —_ 150 miles of this pat. 
roximity to large centres of population 
Tenends for produce. 
THE FERTILE SOIL and mild climate are par- 
ticularly adapted for the raising of berries, 


makes increasing 


fruits, vegetables and poultry. Pure air and 
excellent water make living ideal. 

THE MARKETS of Atlantic City, but 19 miles 
| away, epee we Greater New York, 





Baltimore and Washington, the best in the 
country, are within easy reach and pay good 
prices for early vegetables, fruits, squabs, 
broilers and eggs. Good successes are now 
being made in southern New Jersey. 
TRANSPORTATION facilities are excellent. 
Two main line railroads and state boulevard 
run an ae met Large manufacturing 
town and navigable river nearby. _ Title 


FRAZIER COMPANY, 


insured. White people only. Booklet free. 
731 Bailey Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 








ate $5.00 


We will give $5.00 
on March the Ist to the 
person telling us the 
two best paying ber- 
ries from a commer- 
cial standpoint, and 
the reason why. Send 
for the berry catalog 
to-day and pick them out. The name 
of the winner will be printed in this 
paper. Three judges will decide. 
BERRYDALE EXPERIMENT GARDENS, 

Dept, B, Route No. 1, Box 54, 
HOLLAND, MICH. 
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Heard Our Fiag Hissed. 
“Every now and then” said a woman 
the other day, “I read in the papers of 
some flag incident which has either just 
oceurred or been declared closed. 
“Occasionally the trouble seems to be 
that Americans have failed to display a 
foreign flag when somebody thought it 
would have been a delicate attention, 
but generally the gist of the incident 
has been a decidedly indelicate misat- 
tention by foreigners to our own flag. 
“I always took these reports very 
calmly and was easily convinced of the 
truth of subsequent explanations to the 
effect that the trouble was due to intox- 
icated and quite irresponsible persons 
and that it was without any significance. 
“I know better now. I’ve had a flag 
incident of my own; and, incidentally, 
1 found out for the first time in my 
life how an acute attack of the fever 
called patriotism feels. An acute at- 
tack, I say; because I’m quite as patriot- 
ic as anybody, but I’d never had it 
stirred up in just that way before. 
“My flag incident occurred in St. 
John, New Brunswick I happened to 
be in that very pleasant old city for a 
few days, and one afterno: when time 
was a little heavy on our hands my 
friend and I went into the only amuse- 
So ment place which was open, a nickel 
sak me te sieht @ph theater devoted to the cult of the mov- 
editor of Green’s Fruit Grower. Of late. ipa ay ue place of its kind 
yeasts he hes been called apen: t9 judge clean, large, well conducted. Among 
sgh co cage i “ape aagprnersng “ps the picture stories shown was a series 
acted in this capacity at the World’s ae Pisco age pera Envesion Of .<e 
Fair at Chicago, at the Pan American United States.’ Of course it was a made 
Exposition at Buffalo, at the recent up affair, ag most picture dramas are. 
Norfolk, Va., Exposition, at the more ae Japanese General was shown wm 
recent Seattle Exhibition, and lastly at coor pmere nein ee ie — 
tne Spokane, Wash, appie Show which fugnegtimtovsn sunare adwentures 
has been considered one of the greatest the first Japanese advance was pictured 
apple shows ever held. There are few and brought into action 
men who have a wider acquaintance go far there was no demonstration 
in gels age A weap ellis oe tbemagea of any kind. The pictures went for what 
lab 1 hi hi : they were—mere fakes, so far as actu- 
abors along this line are about com- ality was concerned. Then the usual 
pleted. He will soon be found at his bint of the next stage in the story was 
permanent home at Washington, D. C. thrown on the screen. It read: ‘De- 
- fence of the Stars and Stripes,’ and as 
Bad Butter. I saw the words I thought I heard 
Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: Once something that made me tingle with a 
while I was living in North Dakota I funny little cold thrill. I thought I 
went into a large grocery store in Grand heard a hiss! 
Forks and asked the proprietor if he “But I said to myself I must be mis- 
had any good butter. taken. It must be the picture machine 
“No,” replied the groceryman after fizzing, as it sometimes does. As the 
some hesitation. “I have some butter thought went through my mind the pic- 
made by Mrs. Jane Bailey. Mrs. Bailey tures began again to file across the 
is a good christian woman, a member £creen and this time the troops were 
of the Methodist church. She is a OUr Own and the flag was my own; and 
woman who should be relied upon for before I had fairly swallowed the little 
making good butter. I relied upon her leap of my heart which always greets 
reputation but the butter is not good.” that floating flag when I am in another 
I considered this a reflection on the Country the hisses came again with re- 
otherwise worthy church lady but said enforcements. 
nothing. I had been a groceryman “TI can’t tell you how I felt. At first I 
many years myself in Rochester, N. Y. WS too astonished to believe it, but I 
One day a lady came into my store with Wasn't left any room for doubt. I saw 
butter to sell. I sampled it and found ™en near me from whom that insidious 
that it was not good butter. This lady insult came, and then I felt blind with 
had been a patron of our store for many Tae. I could have fought with hands, 
years and I knew if I told her that her teeth, nails. 
butter was bad that she would stop “A perfect passion of loyalty and love 
trading with me. There was not a large ™@de my eyes dim and my throat tight. 
amount of it, therefore I bought it, Zt caught my heart—physically, I mean; 


paying her price, but immediately after arnd—it’s absurd and not a bit romantic, 
she left I threw this butter into a tub LUt I actually felt weak and nauseated. 


of soap grease. My partner said I did Yes, I know it sounds ridiculous. I 
the wise thing in buying this butter should have thought you were posing if 
and losing money on it. you had told me such a story before I 


Thirty or forty years ago there was had heard my flag hissed. : 
much poor butter made on the farm. But it’s all true, every word of it. 
When you sat down to dinner at a The hisses were kept up until the series 
boarding house or hotel you were more ©™ded. ; 
apt to get tainted butter than you were C#"S in the house, and the triumph of 
to get butter of high quality. One of the Stars and Stripes—yes, they 
the difficulties of keeping a boarding tTiumphed—was greeted with applause 
house or hotel was in getting butter of enough to drown the hisses. I know I 
high quality. There was not enough did my share, and my friend, who never 
choice butter made in those days to ®bandons her dignity to indulge in ap- 
supply the demand. plause for even marvels of acting, I 

Of late years butter making has been ©°U!d See out of the corner of my eye 
vastly improved, largely through the clapping so violently that her hat was 

° y 4 
instrumentality of the large ‘dairies. over one ear. Clap? Why, we stamped 


These dairies handle the cream in a °°! ‘ 
scientific manner and. invariably pro- eae eas gsi wg thes de commana 
er eee po teen te pay - chen sensations. 30th of us were actually 
ticeship in butter making and know still rather weak and sick; not from 
just how to ‘secure the best results. rape tyes gy _— —— pipe: 
When these dairies’ butter came on the ne tire Penson a Sats om 
market the contrast between it and the to adormet sites ey preeced aren the me 
ordinary farm butter was so great that ossibilities. 1. k Pe nat 5 > haertanag 
the farmers of this country realized that seen to fight rite Fonsi start Pada 
they must reform their methods of but- ; : : é 
te# making or go to the wall. The re- enc rent * but the plain fist to fist 
sult is that better butter is made kind."~—New York = Sun. 

throughout the country. Even the dairy- Liquid Food.—Plant food must be 
men continue to improve on their butter ;, a liquid condition before it can be 
and the butter makers of the farm are apsorbed by the plant. To dissolve the 
still improving their methods.—E. E. food there must be a great deal of film 
Hale. water, the capacity of which is in- 
o creased by fining the soit. 

Want Cobless Corn.—It is not so very There are little roots attached to the 
many years ago that the seedless orange rootlets which are so small that the 
was a curiosity. Now it is one of the eye cannot discern them. These are 
staples of every fruit stand. With this called root’ hairs, and through them the 
example of the skill of the horticulturist plant receives its food. The root hairs 
before us, it would be dangerous to of a root system collect nourishment 
make any discouraging comments.on the from undissolved plant food by tending 
efforts now being made in the west to to dissolve it with an acid secreted in 
develop cobless corn. the membrane of the root hair. 











































































































































| wd Fe be ls) ards oe kere) 
get largest crops with least work. | 


What's the use of drudging to get ordinary results when a Planet Jr 

Seeder or Cultivator does six men’s work, and gives you an inc 

yield besides? Planet Jrs are patents of a man skilled both in farm- 

ing and manufacturing for over 35 years. They are #y 
light, strong, lasting, and fully guaranteed. 


No. 4 Planet Jr Combined Seeder and Wheel-Hoe 
saves time, labor, seed and money. Almost all useful 
garden implements in one. Adjustable in a minute to 
sow all garden seeds, hoe, cultivate, weed, or plow. 
Pays for itself quickly, even in small gardens. 
No. 8 Planet Jr Horse Hoe and Cultivator 
WX, will do more things in more ways than any other 
\ horse-hoe made. Plows to or from the row. A 
splendid furrower, coverer, hiller, and horse 
hoe; and unequalled as a cultivator. : 


The 1910 Planet Jr catalogue is free. 

: It illustrates and describes 55 dif- 
; ferent implements for the 
farm and garden, Write 

for it today. 
SL Allen & Co 

Boz 1107G Philadelphia Pa 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 















































ONE YEAR OLD 
APPLE TREES FOR SALE 





ALSO ONE-YEAR CHERRY TREES 
LARGER SIZES IN GOOD SUPPLY AS USUAL 


We offer first-class one-year-old apple trees averaging about 5 feet high. 
We have the largest supply of apple trees east of Chicago. Apple trees are 
scarce all over the country. Speak quick if you want anything in the 
following list : 

We offer in one-year-old apple trees: McINnTosH, WoLF RivER, FAMEUSE, 
BALDWIN, Kinc, WEALTHY, YELLOW TRANSPARENT, DucHEss, BEN Davis, 
Spy, R. I. GREENING. 

We have older trees branched in large assortment in large size, also about 








We were not the only Ameri-| GREEN’S NURSERY Cco., 


4 feet high. Write us stating what varieties and size you need, and get our 
lowest prices. 

We have a large supply of Harpy Rep CHERRIES, all sizes, also a large 
supply of BARTLETT, STANDARD AND DwarF Pears, SECKEL, KEIFFER AND 
Ducuess Dwarr. Also One-Year Sweet Cherry Trees. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











































$1.50 Worth to Test Only 10 Cents 
We will mail one Full Packet each of the following 16 Grand 


SEED Sorts for only 10 cents. These‘would cost at least $1.50 elsewhere. 


BEET, Pertected Red Turnip, earliest, best. NION, Prizetaker, wt. 31 ush. per acre, 
SARROT erfected Half Long, best table sort. Care ween ee long: smo oth rect 

° e 
CELERY, W. .. TOMATO, Earliest in slong sa 
< TURNIP, Sweetest 



































Save Money on Fruit Plants 


Healthy, northern-grown stock, which will pro- 
duce money-making crops. STRAWBERRY, 
RASPBERRY, BLACKBERRY, CURRANT, 
GRAPE PLANTS, etc. 


READ OUR GUARANTEE 


Every plant we ship is guaranteed to be first-class 
and true to name, gee to reach you in good 
ke 










growing condition express), and please you, 









or your money be 

You can make big money growing good berries, 
but you cannot expect to a soot fruit by plant- 
ing and replanting small, inferior stock. 

r _ are all grown on new ground (this 
being the first crop) and are large, heavy rooted 
and free from disease. : 

We grow them by the million on ourowa ground 
and know what we are selling. That is why our 
business has nearly doubled every year for the 
past twenty-one years. 


We can save on 100 plants or a car 
load. Our} JMiustrated catalogue is instructive 
and is free to all fruit growers. Write for it to-day. 


0. A.D. BALDWIN (Box45), Bridgman, Mich. 
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These two picture tell of a morning’s catch of 
are by trapping along the river shore. Photo 
+ the . E, Eaton. When the editor of Green’s Fruit 

rower was a boy he earned his first spending money 
by hunting muskrats and selling their hides, there- 
fore ey is greatly interested in this attractive photo- 
grap: 








Wealth in the Manure Pile. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Green’s Fruit Grower is anxious not 
to overlook the value of barnyard 
manure, This is a question which should 
continually be kept before the readers 
of any farm publication. As ordinarily 
managed nearly half of the value. of 
stable manure is lost by bad manage- 
ment, that is by being leached by winter 
storms or that which is worse by heat- 
ing which occurs most frequently with 
the manure from horse stables. When 
horse manure has heated half of its 
value has departed. 

There is wealth in stable manure. 
Every farmer realizes this-but he does 
not fully realize the value of manure. 
This value does not consist entirely in 
its elements of fertility, There is great 
gain in the application of manure to the 
soil in the humus which it adds to it, 
also in the fact that thé decay of manure 
in the soil excites the action of helpful 
bacteria. In other words this rotting 
manure is a sort of vaccination or im- 
pregnation to the soil with helpful 
germs. At Green’s fruit farm we favor 
applying the stable manure to the soil 
as fast as made where it is possible 
to do so, and to spread it broadcast on 
the field ag fast. as drawn from the 
stables. There is great waste in leaving 
manure in piles in the field. The spots 
where the piles are will be over fertil- 
ized, a large part of the fertility being 
washed into the soil beneath it. 

By applying absorbent to the stable 
floor such as dry muck, dry sand or 
land plaster (gypsum) much fertilizing 
element can be secured and the bad 
smells of the stable will be absorbed. 
It is estimated that considering all the 
advantages of the use of barnyard 
manure that a good big two horse 
wagon load may be worth to the fruit 
grower or farmer five dollars. In many 
instances such as the enriching of a 
patch of strawberries or an apple, pear 
or a quince tree a wagon load of manure 
may be worth much more than five 
dollars. If every farmer and fruit 
grower were asked to make a confes- 
sion I feel competent that he will con- 
fess as I will that he has not spent 
enough money for fertilizers for his 
land. This is something I am continual- 
ly talking to my foreman about. I tell 
him that he ig too saving of barnyard 
manure and of commercial fertilizers 
and that he should spend twice as much 
money in that manner. It requires no 
more cultivation and scarcely any more 
labor to harvest a big crop from an 
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AND UPWAR 


THIS OFFER IS NO CATCH. 
It isa solid, fair and square 





separator complete, subject to 


anythin 
been offered. Skims 1 
milk a minute, hot or col 


machine, 
it sitting wn. The 
crank is only 5 inches 
long. Just think of that! 
The bowl is a Sanitary 
marvel; easily cleaned, 
and embodies all our latest 
improvements, Gears run 
in anti-friction bearings 
and thoroughly protected. 
Before you decide on a 
cream separator of any 
capacity whatever, obtain 
our $15.95 proposition. 
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proposition to furnisha brand new, 
well made and-well finished cream 


long trial and fully guaranteed, 
for $15.95. It is different from 
that has ever before 
uart of 
» makes 
thick or thin cream and does it 
‘just as well as any higher priced 
de boy or girl can run 
° 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR Co. 
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‘BOX 1121, 


EXCELS ANY SEPARATOR IN THE WORLD 


OUR LIBERAL TRIAL ENABLES YOU 
TO DEMONSTRATE THIS. While our prices 
for all capacities are astonishingly low, the qual- 
ity is high. Our machines are up to ‘date, well 
built and handsomely finished. Run easier, 
skim closer, have a simpler bowl with fewer 
parts than any other cream separator. 
sands of machines in use giving splendid satis- 
faction. Write for our 1910 catalog. We 
will send it free, postpaid. 
trated, shows the machine in detail and tells 
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Thou- 


It is richly illus- 


all about the American Separator. 
Our surprisingly liberal long time 
trial proposition, generous terms of 
purchase and the low prices quoted 
will astonish you. We are the 
oldest exclusive manufacturers of 
hand separators in America and the 
first to sell direct to the user. We 
cannot afford to sell an article that 
is not absolutely first class. You 
Save agent’s, dealer’s and even cata- 
log house’s profits by dealing with 
us and at the same time obtain the 
finest and highest quality machine 
on the market. Our own (manu- 
facturer’s) guarantee protects you 
on every American Separator. We 
ship immediately. Western orders 
filled from Western points. Write 
us and get our great offer and hand- 
some free catalog. ADDRESS, 


BAINBRIDGE, N. Y. 





acre of soil well fertilized than to culti- 
vate and harvest a poor crop which is 
the result of lack of fertilizers. 

It used to be said that an apple, pear 
or peach orchard required no enrich- 
ing, but of late years we have learned 
that if we would grow the finest fruit 
we must enrich the soll. Possibly there 
is one exception to this, the grape, 
which does not require rich soil. But 
even with the grape fertilizers can be 
applied with benefit. 





Farmers as Business Men. 

Should the taking of the census of 
1910 be conducted strictly along the 
troad lines already marked out for it, 
one of the incidental results will be to 
establish a course of practical business 
training for farmers which promises 
large and substantial benefits. One 
fault of many, perhaps of a majority, 
of our farmers is that they do little or 
no bookkeeping. As a rule, the farmer 
who scits down to reckon up the results 
of his year’s work has to base his cal- 
culations upon facts drawn from mem- 
ory or from records which are incom- 
plete as well as unbusinesslike and un- 
trustworthy. 

The government wants the farmer to 
exercise a practical business super- 
vision over his own affairs, and to that 
end it has asked him to be ready in 
1910 to give the census takers certain 
definite information based upon written 
records kept by himself with reference 
to his operations in 1909. He will be 
asked for a statement of the acreage, 
yield, and selling price of all crops har- 
vested this year, together with the value 
of his live stock, dairy products, poultry, 
eggs, fruit, etc. In addition he will be 
called upon for an inventory of all live 
stock, poultry, and bees on hand April 
15, 1910. The government will ask how 
much money he paid out for fertilizers 
in 1909; how much he paid for farm 
labor; what amount he paid for hay, 
grain, or other articles not raised on the 
farm but purchased for feed for domes- 
tic animals and poultry; what acre- 
age he planted for each staple in 1909, 
and what acreage he intends to plant 
for each in 1910; the number and value 
of animals sold in 1909; the number and 
value of animals slaughtered on the 
farm, either for home use or for sale; 
the number and value of wool fleeces 
sold; the quantity of milk and butter in 
pounds produced, and a comprehensive 
statement of mortgage indebtedness, etc. 

The above outline only roughly indi- 
cates the scope and character of the in- 
formation which farmers will be called 
upon to supply to the census takers 
next year. What is desired is a fuller 
and more accurate accounting of the 
country’s agricultural enterprises than 
has ever been obtained, and while its 
preparation will involve a vast amount 
of labor, it will be worth ten times the 
cost. It will encourage farmers to adopt 
practical business methods in managing 
their own affairs, and the result will 


be greater economy in productive 
operations. On the other hand, govern- 
ment reports of agricultural enterprise 
based on such information will possess 
a far greater value than those of to- 
day. The farmer, having become capi- 
talist and business man, must, for his 
own interests, adopt practical business 
methods, and the government proposes 
to show him how.—New York “Evening 
Mail.” 





Burba’s > Marke, g 

Advertise, and the world laughs with 
you; don’t, and you weep alone. 

Trying to save money by cutting down 
the advertising appropriation is like 
economizing on clubs when trying to 
knock persimmons. 

The ability to borrow marks the will- 
ingness to pay. 

If a man has nothing to be ashamed 
of, he ought to be ashamed of it. 

Cold-blooded business principles 
should be applied to a hot proposition. 

It is a funny thing the way some 
people who are not, think themselves 
funny. 

The average man would be rich for 
one-half what he would want for be- 
ing poor. 

If your business interferes with your 
happiness, try another brand of hap- 
piness. 

The hair of the dog may be good 
for the bite, but a club for the dog be- 
fore the bite is better. 

It isn’t good business spending more 
than half your time figuring upon how 
your competitor manages to get along. 
—‘‘Agricultural Advertising Magazine.” 





The farmers who are hauling their 
produce to market over poor roads are 
paying a heavy tax which is not in- 
cluded in the lister’s assessment. This 
jis indirect taxation, but it must be paid 
—in time lost, in extra food for the 
teams, in wear and tear on the wagons, 
and in money losses due to the produc- 
er’s inability to reach the market when 
prices are the highest. It is a fact 
beyond controversy that poor roads cost 
the farmers of this country many more 
dollars than are expended annually in 
highway improvement. 

Every reader is invited to send to 
the publishers of Green’s Fruit Grower 
a list of all the periodicals of whatever 
name or nature that he takes or would 
like to take, and let us name him 
terms. We can probably save him con- 
siderable money as well as labor. It 
will not be much trouble to find out 
about it, at all events. And it will be 
greatly to the subscriber’s advantage to 
attend to this matter IMMEDIATELY. 
If he delays it, HE MUST EXPECT 
DELAY in filling the order. 








Concise Short Story.—Angelina Smith 
loved Edwin Jones. Edwin Jones was 
poor. Angelina Smith is Mrs. Robinson. 
—‘Lippincott’s.” 





IT PAYS TO SPRAY 


The Tron . row Sprayer gives 
rfect sa 
ust where a 





GRENLOCH, M. J 





Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
“Lightning” Sprayers and 


Spra 

15 diferent styles. ES, com- 
pressed air, dry powder, whitewash 
sprayers, bucket and barrel pum 

or spraying Bnew vines, gar en 
vegetables, infectants, ons 
shrubbery, whitewashin poultry 
houses and stables, washing wagons, 
windows, etc. This line cannot be 
excelled. Big inducements for agents 
and something new. Write to-day 
for descriptive catalog and agents’ 
oh geo Manufacturers of all 

inds of sprayers and spray pemps. 
D, B. Smith & Co., Box C, Utiea, N.Y. 


DEFENDER 


SPRAY PUMP 


‘ass, easiest working, most 
pry automatic awe 
expansion ves, double 
Strainer. Write for descrip- 
tive circulars of all my pumps 
Agents wanted. 

Cc. S. HARDER 
Successor to J. F. Gaylord 
Box No. 61, Catskill, #.Y. 


GARDEN and FLORAL 
GUIDEfer1910 


VICK"S GuiDEeterisio 


ty on what, how, when and where to plant. Sent 
JAS. VICK’S SONS, Box 418, Rochester, N. Y. 


VALENTINES 


ro fine Post Cards 10 cents, 100 for aor 5 cents. A 
Dealers 































Special Assortment for and Agents, roo 
mailed for 60 cents. 
adam pane Ss ths 
INT Patrick's. DAY 
Satta? tor for 10 cents 


yoo POST CARDS 


te _ ze pes 
REE 10-Cent Packa 


MADISON ‘ART COMPANY, "MADISON, “CONN. 


Salesmen Wanted 


Giarelies Saleaaes earn Figg ah. $1,000 2S 
ear and expenses 
employed -d in the United States and Came. 
The di -nc for Salesmen always ex- 
—_ the ne pao be We will teach you to bean 
FREE EMPLO 





BUREAU will assist = to secure 

agood position. We receive calls for thous- 

ands of Salesmen and cannot supply the de- 
mand. Thousands of our graduates have 
secured good positions. Many who former! 
earned $25 to $75 a month have since earn 
from $1(: ond high as $1,000 a month and ex- 
penses, ousands of good positions now 
open. If you want to secure one of them or 
increase your earnings our free book “A 

. Knight of the Gri?” will show you how, 
Write or call for it today. Address nearest 
Dept. 519 National Salesmen’ eT i 
Chicago, New York, Kansas City, Minneapolis, San Francisco. 
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it had escaped, and left it there again 

unfastened, while she once more en- 

tered the house, much to the alarm of 

those who had witnessed the previous 
+ adventure. 

Alas, for poor humanity. This woman 
was much like the man we are told of 
who ordered a roast duck for a late q 
night lunch and ate it entirely. The i@ 
next morning he was sick, The doctor 
was called in and the sick man was told 
that he must subsist on milk and gruel 
for a week. The next night he felt } 
much better, and being tired of the [a 
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gruel he went again to the restaurant 
and ordered another roast duck. 









maker. soil. 


are painted. 
est tombstone. 
Old friends are best, no matter what 


clothes they wear. 


marble to retain.” 


would be Natural Chestnut Orchard.—Near 
burned out. When improvident man Clyde, a few miles east of Rochester, 


Poets are born, so are mosquitoes. would leave the earth uncovered the there is a natural sweet chestnut 
ever present weed steps in and accom- orchard embracing four acres. This 


The kicker never butts with his head. plishes a helpful purpose by covering 14nd was formerly occupied with chest- 
the soil. When tne weed perishes or ut trees which had passed their prime. 


The self-made man worships his is plowed under it adds fertility to the These old trees were cut down and con- 


Do not ask sailors to mend plows. its fertility. The 


The pawnbroker’s office is the fool’s Disease of Blackberry.—C. A. Tyler 
paradise. of N. Y., sends me branches of black- 
wits tes Se : berry plant which is attacked with a 
wi errery is an enigma to all but her qisease resembling black knot on plums. 
ae were I have never known any disease of this 
ARIE kind befor 4 ac 
Blacksmiths are not so black as they ..— ore on the blackberry or black Which brings him in more revenue by Products of this country for the year 
raspberry, (sme readers of Green's the way of sweet chestnuts than all the 1909 Show an increase of $869,000,000 
Fruit Grower have plants thus affected e a 
I will be glad to hear from them. 








verted into lumber. Immediately as 
usually happens with the _ chestnut 
sprouts started to grow around every 
chestnut stump. The owner of the land 
gradually thinned out these suckers 
leaving one strong shoot to grow where 
formerly the old tree stood. Now this 
man has a beautiful chestnut grove 





Great Rural Prosperity.—The farm 


other parts of his farm of about one °V@F the year 1908. Since the year 1908 


ae = : , ; I ad- : , , . yn Was a record.year in farm production 
The marrying widow builds the larg- vise mr. Tyler to send specimens to our pepe tested as dates aes oe ra pre it Will bé. wkee Sicat our faints ac ies 
Geneva, N. Y., experiment station. ‘ 


nature of the chestnut tree to send up J°ying an increased development of its 
vigorous shoots from the stump of the #8Ticultural resources. 


A Big Apple Show.—The associate tree cut down. If you allow all these The value of farm products has 
editor of Green’s Fruit Grower, Prof. shoots to grow you will have too many @0ubled during the last eleven years. 
“In youth the mind is wax to receive, H- E. Van Deman, says that if all the pyt it is well to leave at least four or Truly this is a wonderful country. We 

apples at the Spokane, Wash., apple six sprouts to grow and produce bear- should be thankful we live in such a 


country and in such an age of progress. 








































































A kick from some men is better than 
a smile from others. 


Hook onto a new idea daily and you 
will become famous. 


Aim at perfection, but remember that 
even the sun has spots. 


An office seeker may be wise but you 
would not guess that way. 


Rotation keeps the farm fertile and 
makes office holders polite. 


Some men never go fishing because 
they are too lazy to dig bait. 


Luxuries are like snow flakes; they 
are high born but don’t last long. 


Bachelors can instruct in the man- 


exhibit had been spread out one apple jing trees. 

deep the fruit would have covered about = 

five acres of ground. The grade of the . ce ity es 
fruit was all very fine. The Hood River J yp rit jedi Aen tg = 2 mt 
apples were the finest the professor has to state what stocks can be recommend- 
ever seen. There was not a single speci- ier eesti tb peach lohyoand 
men that could be called poor or a - wo Pp » P 
medium, Thus the Hood River has set © Se neta? & with: dau. *thdi 2 ithade of 
the eng ige for all the world on apples no eae: for dwarfing those fruits. 
and their gfowing and packing. The Paradise apple stock is used for 
dwarfing the apple, and Angers quince 
_ Reply to Inquiries—(1) For Wash- jg ysed for dwarfing the pear tree. Any 
ington, D. C., fall planting is most ,ind of tree can be dwarfed by prun- 
desirable, but you can also plant safely jing. If you cut back the new growth 
in spring from April first to May first. severely each year your tree, no mat- 
(2) No, do not apply nitrate of soda to ter what it is, will never attain much 
the soil during winter and not much gize This dwarfing by pruning is dis- 
at once at any season. Never apply played in the hedge which is sheared 
fertilizers in contact with the roots. o¢ several times a year. If one of the 
(3) Ringing of vines or branches yeage plants is left unpruned it will 
should be done in June if at all. goon be as large as an apple tree, while 
(4) We supply arsenate of lead if you its companion, frequently pruned, may 


Credit for this great advance in agri- 
culture, and horticulture, which is a 
branch of agriculture, should be given 
first, to the agricultural and horticul- 
tural publications, both weekly and 
monthly, which are sent out so freely; 
second, to the state experiment sta- 
tions; third, to the well equipped United 
States Agricultural Department at 
Washington, D. C., and fourth, to the 
Farmers’ Institutes which are so active 
in every state. Some credit should be 
given to the irrigation schemes of our 
government which have reclaimed much 
cf the deserts by conveying to them 
waters from the mountains, and have 
made the desert blossom like the rose. 

Let no one think that we have 
reached the highest stage possible in 
our agricultural methods. Far from 
it. It is possible for us to double the 
amount and value of the products of 
cur farms during the coming ten years, 















































—_——_ for $1.25. 
Stick to your gun, said the wood- 


manage theirs. 


rich nor poor. 


water and re-pot it in a larger pot con- 
taining fresh leaf mold from the woods. 


A Life Subscription for $5.00.—Since 
the years slip around quickly why not 
send us $5.00 which will entitle you to 

° Green’s Fruit Grower all the remain- 
ing years of your life. Then there will 


no buying postal orders or sending 
money in the mail. The question will 


be satisfied after having made this 
profitable investment. 

Will you do me a favor by speaking a 
good word for Green’s Fruit Grower to 
your neighbors and friends? 


Planting Tree Seeds.—C. A. Green’s 
reply: Seeds of fruit trees should be 
planted as soon as taken from the fruit 
before they become dry. Peach seeds 
are immediately placed in beds and be a disadvantage. 
covered lightly with sand and allowed 


with apple trees. 


cannot get it near home. In glass jars jot pe over three or four feet high. 
agement of wives, homes and children. price is 35c per pound or five pounds 


be no more expiration of subscription, Seemingly contradictory 
readers are advised to fertilize the soil like turnips. 


in which their grape vines are grow- 
be settled for life. I am sure you will ing with well rotted stable manure. 
Our reply is that we often ask the year ago last spring I planted 1000 @nd color the Bosc is far more attrac- 
views of different writers on the same Cythbert raspberries. This season I tive. But after eating a specimen of 
subject and these views often differ. picked 600 quarts from those plants, the Bosc and a specimen of the Sheldon, 
Remember that one writer may have in They are planted in rows five feet apart with a view to determine which is better 
mind a light, thin, impoverished sandy each way so that I can cultivate both in quality, I have to decide in favor of 
soil, on which the grape vine may need ways. The new canes are eight to the Sheldon, yet there is such a dif- 
fertility in the way of barnyard manure, twelve in a hill and stand five and one- ference in the quality and the flavor 
while another writer may have refer- palf feet high. What advice can you that it is exceedingly difficult to make 
ence to a soil naturally fertile to which give me about this plantation? a choice. 
the addition of barnyard manure might , 4. Green’s reply: I would cut out tender and less gritty than the Sheldon 


to freeze hard during winter. This Poor Humanity.—The piercing scream canes that bore fruit this year; 
freezing cracks many of the pits. If of a woman. She had left her horse pruning can be done in winter or early more conspicuous than in the Sheldon. 
any are not opened by frost they must unhitched near the front of the house. spring. 8 
be cracked carefully before planting. The horse was made frantic by the the top of the canes but some think it coreless, since the entire core can be 
Pear and apple seed planted in drills dashing and puffing of an automobile. beneficial to cut them back in July to eaten with pleasure, and there are few 
before beccming dry grow readily. You The horse reared on its hind legs, al- a height of four feet. 
may have more difficulty with pear than most overturned the wagon, and start- what is wrong with your blackberries. é 
ed at a gallop down the street when Remove the old wood from the black- are remarkably productive. 
enone he was stopped by the neighbors. The berry canes during winter or .early don is a stronger and more upright 
Do not despise weeds. They are use- woman who had been driving the horse spring. Leave four to six canes on each grower than the Bosc. 
ful. The world is much better for hav- looked upon those who had come to blackberry plant. 
ing on it weeds. By considering the her rescue as though they were her the cherries came and cannot namé nursery as they are apt to grow crooked 
question you learn why. What a calam- worst enemies, bent on doing her even them. 
ity it would be if the earth should be worse injury than the automobile had morency, Windsor and Black Tartarian. have to pay twice the price for the 
barren, or left uncovered with any green done. Then the woman led the horse Thanks for the 50c received for sub- genuine Bosc pear trees that they do 
thing. In that case the soil would lose back again to the house from whence scription. 


for there is yet much poor shiftless 
Poisonous Plants.—I saw recently at farming, much wasting of fertility from 
Green’s fruit farm a plant of poison ivy the stables and barnyards, much lack 


chuck to the farmer who was smoking ; t? ) 

him out. snk Naas aaa aiomemare ba eve climbing up a cherry tree and sprawl- ef approved methods for tilling and 
A h , case ot - desiring to buy a pair of shoes. 

woman has been fou rho say : 

she don’t want to get married and $3.00 yer! cae Recs ee pace ag by the fact that it has three pointed The Bose and Sheldon are Two of the 

means it. book and found there $1.57. 
: : ' : “This is a good pair of shoes I am 
Old maids think they could manage cffering you for $3.00.” 

their children better than other folks “Yes,” said the poor man looking a 


The ing over a nearby stone wall. This planting the soil. 

ivy can be distinguished from other ivy _—_—_— ‘ 

leaves on each leaf twig. Wherever Best Pears. 

seen this ivy should be destroyed, hut Since it is conceded that these two 

be careful in destroying it not to bruise pears are not excelled in quality by 

t the vine enough to come into close con- other varieties, I was discussing the 
tact with it. Some people claim they question at the breakfast table this 


the SENAIE Sue Ts Bebe tele hand, Swat are poisoned by passing near poison ivy morning, which of the two above is 


“ ° JT can’t hang my hat as high as that.” t P 
The average man is neither short nor This remark of the poor man is sig- without touching it. The pokeberry, really the best pear. 


tall, young nor old, wise nor foolish, nificant, leading us to ask how high 


sumac, nightshade, poison oak and the If you were to eat either the Bosc 
red elderberry are supposed to be or the Sheldon, having only one variety 


re- 
ae We BOSS ee ee es eee poisonous and should never be allowed before you, you would say that particu- 


; , gards wealth but as regards our in- P , 
Boston. Fern.—In reply ,to Elizabeth telligence, culture, and morality. There to tempt children and other people not lar pear was the best you ever ate in all 


Nagel, I suggest for hte ailing fern are many things about which we can 
that you wash the foliage with warm ask “how high can we hang our hats?” 


well informed to place the berries in your experience Of a lifetime. But when 
their mouths, or to handle the bushes. you come to eat a Bosc pear immediate- 
Some speak of hemlock as a poison but ly after you eat a Sheldon pear you 
I do not think this refers to our beauti- cannot help noticing that there is a 


Grapes on Rich Soil.—A subscriber of ful evergreen forest tree. Readers will wide difference in the quality of the two 
Green’s Fruit Grower calls our atten- remember that Socrates drank hemlock varieties, hence the question which of 
tion to the fact that we have published as a poison which leads some to think the two is the better? 

a statement to the effect that the grape that it was an extract from our hem- The flesh of both is tender. The 
succeeds best where the soil is not re- lock tree. It was the herb hemlock, skin of thé Bosc is as thin as the finest 
markably fertile and other statements geno coneum. It is a weed in some silk, and so tender you cannot handle 


our parts of this country. Its roots are them without bruisin& the flesh, if the 
pear is ripe. The skin of the Sheldon 
is thicker and tougher. 


Experience With Raspberries.—A As regards attractiveness in shape 


The flesh of the Bosc is more 
all but four or five of the stronger canes but the Sheldon is more juicy and more 
and would also cut out all the dead highly flavored. 

this The core and seeds of the Bosc are 


It is not necessary to cut back The Sheldon may be considered almost 


I cannot say seeds. 
Both the Bosc and the Sheldon trees 
The Shel- 


Trees of the 
I was absent when Bosc pear are difficult to produce in the 


Our best cherries are Mont- for the first two years. Orchardists 


for other varieties. 





JAN 
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Advances in Orcharding. 

There are few people who realize the 
marvelous changes and advances made 
in orcharding in this country during the 
past ten, twenty, thirty or forty years. 

Forty years ago there were no com- 
mercial orchards or vineyards in the 
United States. In western New York 
each farmer had a small orchard com- 
posed of seedling fruit, a few trees in 
each orchard having been grafted to 
improved fruit, but the great mass of 
trees bore nothing but inferior apples 
scarcely good enough for cider. About 
thirty years ago there was occasionally 
found a man in western New York 
brave enough to plant five, ten or 
twenty acres of apple orchard but not 
knowing what varieties to plant such 
crchards were usually a failure. 

About this time a man in Bloom- 
field, New York, planted fifty acres to 
apple trees creating a sensation extend- 
ing all over this country. At every 
horticultural meeting this marvelous 
orchard was mentioned. It was con- 
sidered impossible that he could suc- 
ceed with such a large acreage of apple 
erchard. Men of experience said that 
he could not get manure enough to 
keep the soil rich, that he could not get 
pickers to harvest the apples, and that 
it was doubtful if he could find a market 
for such a large quantity of fruit. Dur- 
ing the past twenty years the most re- 
markable changes have occurred. Dur- 
ing this period orchards of a hundred 
acres, four hundred acres and of a thou- 
sand acres or more have been gplanted, 
and vineyards covering whole sections 
of the country have flourished. 

My attention is called to this subject 
by a meeting at Rochester of my old 
friend, J. S. Collins, of Moorestown, 
New Jersey. Years ago he was a suc- 
cessful nurserynfan. He found that 
fruit growing was more profitable than 
growing trees therefore he started with 
a twenty acre Kieffer pear orchard 
which was a great success. Mr. Collins 
now has four hundred acres of apple, 
peach and pear orchard, all in the high- 
est state of cultivation. These orchards 
have made Mr. Collins a rich man. 

In Missouri and other middle or 
western states it is not unusual to find 
aman with a thousand acres of apple 
orchard. But while’ these large 
orchards yield profitable returns it is 
the moderate sized orchard which gives 
the best profits, either in the eastern, 
middle or western states. The small 
orchard usually receives better atten- 
tion and yields finer fruit than the 
erchard of a hundred or a thousand 
acres. 

In old times it was thought that only 
a few favored sections of this great 
country could produce good apples, 
peaches, pears, plums, quinces, etc. 
Western New York in early days was 
considered about the only place where 
ercharding could be profitably conduct- 
ed, but now there are sections of almost 
every state and territory famous for the 
fine fruit produced. 

The question arises, who is consum- 
ing all of this vast amount and ever 
increasing supply of fruits. The answer 
is that our population is constantly 
increasing and our people are learning 
each year about the food value of fruit 
and its health giving characteristics. 


“The Dawn of a To-morrow.” 


There are some plays which are as 
good as sermons. A play recently en- 
acted at Rochester, N. Y., teaches more 
that is good than could be compressed 
into a dozen sermons. 

The name of this play is ‘“‘The Dawn 
of a To-morrow.” It opens with a 
council of expert physicians who have 
decided that Sir Oliver Holt, a very 
rich man, having control of vast inter- 
ests, is doomed to die of fatal mental 
ailment. 

While the doctors are discussing the 
doom of the patient the rich man enters 
the room unobserved and hears the re- 
sult of their consultation. This rich 
man is a sight to behold. He is a nerv- 
ous wreck on the verge of collapse. In 
a few weeks it is evident that he must 
revert into idiocy or insanity. His con- 
dition is aggravated by the fact that his 
nearest friend, having a similar disease, 
has committed suicide. The rich man 
discharges his physicians and plans to 
disguise himself as a tramp, and then 
to go to the slums of London and there, 
thus disguised, shoot himself. He pre- 
fers death by the pistol rather than 
lingering torture from disease. 

In the slums of London he sees the 
squalor, the poverty, the degradation 
and the crime bred of destitution. He 
learns how a little money can relieve 
distress and crime. He becomes inter- 
ested in a noble girl in this degraded 
locality and through her determines 
to spend his fortune in relieving dis- 
tress and crime. 

While engaged in this noble work he 
forgets his own troubles, his own dis- 
ease. He is lost in the contemplation of 
the miseries of others, and ere he is 





aware of it he is on the road to health 
and long life. 

The lesson of the play is the lesson of 
simple faith. The heroine, the girl of 
the slums, believes in prayer, believes 
in trusting the promises of the Bible, 
believes that he who has faith can move 
mountains, and her prayers are ans- 
wered. This is simply what Christ has 


taught. Faith is not for the wise, nor 
for the strong. We must believe as 
children. 

The stage is justly condemned by 


many good people. There are many 
plays that should be suppressed. The 
habit of theatre going @ on the whole 
depraving and to be condemned. But 
there are plays like the one I am de- 
scribing which every minister and every 
church goer in the land could be bene- 
fitted by seeing. If the good people of 
the world would patronize the good 
plays and only the good plays, it would 
be but a short time before there would 
be no bad plays such as have a tendency 
to demoralize the public. 


The Object of Pruning. 


Why should we prune a fruit tree? 
There are many people who can scarce- 
ly give a reason for pruning. If they 
cannot give a reason this is good evi- 
dence that they do not understand 
pruning. 

You know why we prune the hedge. 
It is for the purpose of keeping the 
hedge dense and low. Why do we not 
trim our oaks, maples and elms? For 
the reason that we desire them to be 
densely headed thus it cannot be said 
we trim our apple trees to make them 
more’ beautiful. Should we trim our 
elms, maples and oaks back to make 
them more healthful or longer lived? 
No it is not natural for trees of any 
kind to be pruned. They are not apt 
to be so long lived after pruning nor 
so handsome to look at. 

The main object of pruning is to be 
able to produce larger and better fruit 
than could be secured without pruning. 
If a fruit tree is filled with branches 
thickly, the tree will have twice as much 
fruit as it can bring to perfection. If 
each year we thin out a few of the 
Lranches we thus thin out the fruit and 
at the same time permit the rays of 
the sun to penetrate so as to color the 
fruit and bring it to perfection. If too 
many branches are taken out and the 
sun admitted too freely in the top of the 
tree it may be injurious. If there are 
too many branches in the tree and they 
are too close together the air cannot 
circulate among the branches and the 
fruit will not be as attractive nor as 
good in quality. Sunshine and circula- 
tion of air are as necessary to the fruit 
tree as fertility in the soil. 


Conditions are Never so Bad as They 
Appear to Be. 

Most people need to be taught to look 
on the bright side of things. Every- 
thing has a dark side and a bright side. 
By continually looking at the dark side 
we become despondent and see nothing 
but gloom. 

Many fruit growers were discouraged 
by the appearance of the San Jose scale 
several years ago. They did not then 
know how to fight this insect and it 
seemed to be far more serious than it 
really was. Many people were de- 
terred from planting orchards on ac- 
count of the supposed dangers of San 
Jose scale. At this date orchardists 
have discovered that there is no occa- 
sion for fear that this scale cannot be 
overcome and subdued. Every season 
we are learning more about this insect. 
The latest suggestion 1s that when a 
tree is found to be thoroughly infested 
with scale the tree should be dehorned, 
which means that all the branches 
should be cut off three to four feet 
above the trunk. Then it will be an 
easy matter to destroy the scale on the 
trunk, and the stubs of branches, by 
applying the iime and sulphur wash 
freely. But it is claimed that if the 
scale remained on the trunk it would 
do no serious injury to the tree, but I 
take no stock in this statement. Peach 
trees cut back as above indicated have 
their lives renewed and are greatly 
benefitted by this cutting. 

There has been a great scare in Con- 
necticut by the ravage of the gypsy 
moth. Millions of dollars have been 
expended to check its progress. Now 
it has been discovered that this.insect 
is feeding on its own brethren, one 
worm eating another, and it looks as 
though this insect would destroy itself. 

There was a time when grasshoppers 
overran Kansas and Nebraska devour- 
ing every green thing. Many men soljd 
their farms at a sacrifice. Those farm- 
ers who looked on the bright side of 
the grasshopper plague were well re- 
warded for their numbers were soon 
decreased and finally they disappeared. 


Fancy boxes will not sell inferior 
apples. 




































From Bakery to Farm 


Soda crackers are a long time 
on the road to the country store, 
and from there to the country 
home, But 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 
—no matter how far they jour- 
ney, never become travel worn, 
As you open their moisture proof 
protecting package you always 
find them not only store fresh, 
but bakery fresh—clean, crisp 


and whole. 
A package costs 5c, 


(Never Sold in Bulk) 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 










































































































PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 



















Our 1910 Edition of 


“Great Crops of Strawberries 
and How to Grow Them” 


has been re-written from cover to cover. 
It is the most valuable text book on 
strawberry-growing ever put into print, 
because it teaches the Kellogg method 
of growing larger crops of better berries 
than can be grown in any other way. 
Every detail of the work is illustrated by 
photo-engravings and is explained in 
such a plain and practical manner that 
anyone who will read the instructions 
and study the pictures is sure to succeed, 


Strawberry Growers 
‘Who Follow 
The Kellogg Way 


Are Getting More Fancy Berries 


STRAWBERRIES 


AND HOW TO 
i Fellow Gets From Two 


oa 
GROW THEM 
The book makes you acquainted with some of these top-notch growers, 
shows pictures of thcir strawberry fields, and tells about the big yields. The 
man who wrote this book is the world’s greatest strawberry expert. He has 
110 acres in strawberries and every word is written from actual experience. 
He tells you how to increase the fruiting-power of the plants, and how to 
enrich the soil to make the plants do their best. He also shows you how to 
— and set the plants, and how to mate them to insure a perfect berry 
‘om every bloom: how to layer runners to make an ideal row; when and how 
to cultivate; gives full instructions about spraying, mulching, picking, packing 
and marketing—all these essential features, 
as bya as ret Sens Son te Segre’ yo the 
Besides all this the book ‘oaaphaine Stow ‘ts Kellogg's Thoroughbreds Grow Bumper Crops 


Kellogg strain of thoroughbred plants is ORE than 13,000 quarts of strawberries to the 
produced, and gives positive proof that M acre is the 1908 record of O. J. Wigen, of 


iy 28, 1908. “Having just finieked the mar. 
These Famous Plants Have keting of 53,000 quarts of strawberries from a 
Won the World’s Highest 
Fruiting Record 


acres of ground set with your 
Thoroughbred Pedigree Strawberry Plants, I feel 

The book also shows pictures of fifty- 
four different kinds of strawberries, with a 


it my duty to let you know of the performance 
our plants in tris part of British Columbia; and 
8 
complete description of each variety. 
We feel mighty prord of this book. Itis 


would add that, under a more rv 
than I have been able to follow, this yield can be 
greatly increased.” O. J. Wigen. 
surely worth its weightin gold to anyone who 
has an ambition to become an independent, 
money-making strawberry grower. If you 
want one, just say so, but don’t send any 
money. This ad says the book is free, and 
what we say we do, we do do, and no back- 
ing out. 


R. M.:Kellogg Company 
Box 360, Three Rivers, Mich. 
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“Great Crops of Stra 
Worth. $100.00 to Him 


FARM JOURNAL, 1025 Race St. 
Philadelphia, Feb. 20, 1908, 
R. M. Kellogg Co., Three Rivers, Mich. 
Gentlemen: We have a letter this morning 
from Thomas , of Browning, Montana, in 
which he says. ‘I have derived great benefit from 
our advertisements, especially the R. M. Kellogg 
‘o., of Three Rivers, Mich., whose Strawberry 
Book is “wie a soeaee sos Se eogene inte 
ested, best wishes. Ve ours, 
WILMER ATKINSON CO. 
Chas. F. Jenkins. 
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An Easy Way to Mend Clothing. 

Skillful tailors have an easy way to 
mend rips or holes in clothing so that 
the mending will not be discovered. 
The plan is to apply adhesive glue to a 
thin piece of cloth like cambric or some- 
thing stronger. After having placed 
the rent carefully in position they lay 
the glued patch on the under side of 
the garment over the rent or hole. 
Then after the glue or paste is partly 
dried press on the outside of the cloth 
with a hot iron. If there is a hole in 
the garment gather the torn parts as 
closely together as possible, then place 
the patch on the under side as before, 
with glue next to the under side of the 
garment and after drawing the rent 
parts as closely together as they will 
go naturally lay on the glued surface, 
which will appear where the hole is, a 
little patch of cloth as near like the 
garment as possible that will just fill 
the hole and not lap over the edges. 
Then press with hot iron as before, 
after the glue is partly dried. I do not 
doubt that you can buy at most dry 
goods stores; glued cloth made especial- 
ly for this purpose. 

Possibly this method of patching was 
suggested by the method adapted by 
many tailors of applying glue to lower 
ends of the legs of trousers where the 
cloth is turned up on the inside on the 
It is a 
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ey @ 5, Se 
MEANS PHOTOGRAPHY WITH 
THE BOTHER LEFT OUT. 
Catalogue at the dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
376 State Street Rochester, N. Y. 


odaks and Supplies 


A full line of Photographic Goods always in 
stock. Developing and printing for the 
amateur, Careful attention to all mail orders. 
Catalog and Discount Sheet free, 


Sweet, Wallach & Co., 74 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Words heen ee are ake apples of a in baskets of silver.—Proverbs. 








How to Use the Apple. 

Baked Apple Sauce.—Place a layer 
of apples sliced, in a dish with a 
sprinkling of sugar, then another layer 
of apples and so until the dish is filled. 
Bake twenty minutes. 

Apple Puff.—Bake six large apples. 
While hot take one pint of, their pulp, 
add one cup of sugar, one-half tea- 
spoon grated lemon rind and the juice 
of one-half lemon. Beat the mixture 
light, and add three well whipped yolks 
of egg, then the whites beaten to a stiff 


Learn to Understand Your Husband. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


There are many wives who have lived 
fifty years with their husbands without 
seeming to understand them. Why 
should not the wife learn ef the pecu- 
liarities of the husband, his likes and 
dislikes, his temperament, his weak- 
nesses, within five years at the furthest? 
It seems to me that a bright woman 
should learn to understand a man in a 
year after marriage. How sad then 
after fifty years of married life, that 















































many wives appear to know as little: froth and lastly a pinch of salt. Rub part that leans over the shoe. 
how to manage a husband as during the COld pudding dish with butter, cover difficult matter to stitch the lower part SAMPLE «i U SOAP 
first two years of married life. To show With some browned bread crumbs, add of the trousers where they turn up on OUR 

how wives will blunder I mention the the prepared apple, sprinkle with more the inside and not have the threads F Latest I 
following incident. A friend of mine Crumbs and bake twenty minutes. show on the outside of the trousers. REE 

cares nothing for society. He would Serve with sugared cream. It was discovered that by applying glue irrnateel 
prefer to remain in his own home read- Linge pte — ple. Direc 
ing or in the society of his family, Jean the high uality of on the mate! 
rather than to dress up and go out to Crofts & Reed Products. fe: eb 
an evening party where an elegant sup- on 7 postal and a floss, Frenc 

ull size cake thread. 


per is provided at ten or twelve o’clock 
at night. The wife having lived with 
this husband fifty years knew of this 


fact well, yet, although it was decided 

on the way to the party that they were qided youve 

to return early, the wife declined to henies and 

accept an urgent invitation to be seated Ly ag A 

at the first table for refreshments. The Remee, cx ee 
Tex., or Okla, 


husband saw his friends and their wives 
going in one after another for refresh- 
ments at the first table, and wondered 
why he and his wife were excluded. 
Imagine his surprise later on when his 
wife told him that she had been in- 
vited to the first table but was not ready 
then, thus declined positively. 

If there is anything that an active 
business man dislikes, it is at an even- 
ing party, to sit in a corner doing noth- 
ing after having greeted all of his 
friends and chatted with them, thus 
waiting for the second table where re- 
freshments are to be served. This good 
wife did not consider these facts, in fact, 
could not have considered the husband 
at all in making her choice of the hour 
of taking refreshments, thus after wait- 
ing until the hour for going home had 





The rural home of D. W. Dienst’s poultry and fruit farm of eleven acres in Kansas. 








Apple Floating Island.—Beat the 
whites of three eggs with one-half cup 
of sugar and two cups of cold stewed 
apples until the mixture is very light; 
lay it on top of a boiled custard com- 
posed of the three yolks, three cups 
of milk, four tablespoons of sugar, and 
one teaspoon of lemon of vanilla extract. 


the work is more easily done and the 
lower ends of the trousers legs are 
stiffer and hold their shape better, giv- 
ing the garment more style. 

If our readers have suggestions simi- 
lar to this or in regard to kitchen or 
other household work Green’s Fruit 
Grower will be glad to receive them for 
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ut you must 
cut out and 
Given With send this ad. 
$10 Order. You willalso 
geta ss » Showing over 1500 Premiums which we 
ve with orders of our Soaps, Tea, Coffee, Baking 
‘owder, Flavorings, Breakfast Food, Perfumes, etc. 
We ship direct from our factory and thus save all 
middle-men’s profits. This saving you get in premiums. 
Take advantage of it. Send for sample now. 














CROFTS & REED COMPANY, Dept. A 634, CHICAGO, ILL. 


20 Beautiful Post Cards 10¢ 


No Two Alike—Latest Designs 
Lovely assortment of 20 Artistic Birthday, Friendshi; 
Good Luck, Roses and Flowers in exquisite colors, 
oe aly 10 cents WS answer this ad iatmodintely. 
» Seymour, 25 W. Eighth Street, Topeka, Kansas 
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Woman’s Love. 


The following from a woman’s letter 
should go to the heart of every man: 


4 





— rence gpe 2g mar tayo hen the “Apple Float.—One cup of pulverized publication.—C. A. Green. “What a deal that companionship No..814 
— a e or home without re- . sar, one cup of cream beaten to a stiff means! - That companionship between erred 
a wep ite came froth, five eggs beaten light, one lemon, Her New Vocabulary. a man and a woman that grows sweeter cotton, ~~ 
wer a oe on aan “eo mall “er four large apples grated, three table- me possessed a mind discerning, and stronger and stiller as the months poe Po 
ap tee “ ew aon ¥ a cr 0 spoons of gelatine dissolved in warm That cae and crammed with go by. I say stiller because as two and should t 
Om Cared Ee tor them, Our mn SOME: water. Bilis one quart. bowl. sek: tank Thee teen Sacdin people learn to know each other and broidery silk 
through the large parlors for the re- e ghts 8, A is developed 

t Apple Jelly Float. — Three eggs , She could suitably express. to read each other’s hearts, they do 

reshments, they would have met some 4 : 5 All her sentences were rounded, not need to speak every word; a look 

of the guests that they had thus far (Whites); six tablespoons powdered and her words imposing sounded. Pe Rage Bh Rear lig 

not been able to see or to have con- 8U8ar; nine tablespoons apple jelly. I was really 7¥e astounded eus. n iS companionship is no 

I listened, I confess. more possible between two women than 


versed with, therefore the evening party 
would have been more pleasant for both 
my friend and his wife if the wife had 
accepted the invitation for refreshments 
at the first table. 

A peculiarity of this friend’s wife is 
that she is independent in her think- 
ing and acting, thus in all their long 
years of married life on leaving one 
street car to take another, the husband 
starting ahead would find that his wife 
had chosen another route, going in just 
the opposite direction. On the occasion 
of the evening party the husband and 
wife started for the street, but after 
the husband had passed on to the side- 
walk and some ways ahead, he discov- 
ered that his wife was not following 
him, but that she had retraced her 
steps from the steps to the interior of 


, Cook two minutes. 


Beat whites to a stiff froth and add the 
sugar. Add the jelly and set away in 
a cool place. Serve with the following 
sauce: three eggs (yolks); one pint of 
milk, two tablespoons sugar. Beat the 
yolks light and add to them one-half 
cup of milk. Place the rest of milk on 
the fire in a double boiler and when it 
boils stir in the egg and milk mixture. 
Add the sugar and 
a dusting of salt and set aside to cool. 


Apple Fritters—Beat two eggs with- 
cut separating until very light; add a 
cup of milk, a pinch of salt and one 
cup of flour. When perfectly smooth 
add a teaspoon of baking powder and 
half pound of apples pared, cored and 
chopped fine. Drop this mixture by 
spoonfuls into hot fat. Brown and serve 
with powdered sugar. 





And the beautiful selection 

Of the words and their connection 

And her most correct inflection— 
They were quite beyond all praise. 

But I saw her very lately, 

And — did not talk ornately; 

All that language suave and stately 
She no longer kept on tap. 

€Ehe was saying, “Bessums diddums. 

Where de bad old pin got hiddums, 

In his muzzer’s p’ecious kiddums?” 
To the baby in her lap. 

—Charlotte “News.” 





The Pharisees asked Jesus if it was 
lawful for a man to put away his wife 


it would be between two parrots. It is 
formed of a man and of a woman. I 
am very conventional, my friend; I hope 
you are, too. I could not love any 
woman in the world as I could a man, 
and I couldn’t sacrifice for any woman 
in the world what I would sacrifice for 
aman. The good God made us that 
way. He didn’t make us to waste our 
love letters and our coquetries and our 
hearts on other women; they were in- 
tended for men. 

“Sometimes the man takes the heart 
and cares for it and loves it until it 
beats with pride and joy and love for 
him; sometimes he takes it and slights 
it and forgets it and hurts it, and it 
beats with love for him just the same; 
and the brain that belongs to it comes 
and says to it, ‘He doesn’t think, he 
and the heart excuses, 








the house of the host of the evening. Whole Apple Fritters.—Add to a half fcr every cause, and He replied: “Have doesn’t know,’ 
The husband then hurried back, and ounce of melted butter the well beaten ye not read that He who made them and grows broader and more charitable 
the wife informed him that she was yolks of two eggs, add gradually a half trom the beginning made them male and kinder; and some day, when it No. 81 
waiting for him to bring the carriage pound of flour and a seasoning of salt; ang female, and said, For this cause ceases to beat, everybody knows then ferred toa s 
around directly opposite, it having thin with warm milk until the batter .421) a man leave his father and his what a dear, loving heart it was, and vas, denim, 
stopped a rod or two in advance on ac- will drop from the spoon smoothly. Add jo other and shall cleave to his wife, most of all its loss is felt by the man — 
count of the blockading of the street. the beaten whites of two eggs. Pare, and the two shall become one flesh? who neglected it.” made uae 
Every man and every woman is full core and quarter sour apples, dip them go that they are no more two but one é woke 
of queer freaks and fancies. People jn the batter and fry in hot drippings. g.gn What therefore God hath joined Reflections of a Bachelor. broider th 
sign 


who marry must consider that such is 
the fact, and that they have to make 
the most of such freaks. But it is 
certainly discouraging, for the wife who, 
after having lived fifty years with her 
husband does not know his tastes and 
inclinations, and thus cannot help dis- 
entangle the meshes along life’s path- 


Serve with a sweet sauce. 

Apple Jelly.—Quarter the apples and 
cover them with water; cook and strain 
them through a cloth sack, and to a 
pint of juice add three-fourths of a 
pound of sugar; boil twenty minutes. 
Poul in jelly molds to set. 

Appleade.—A beverage for invalids.— 
Cut two large apples in slices and pour 


together let not man put asunder.” 





Oo 

Charlie and Nancy had quarreled. 
After their supper Mother tried to re- 
establish friendly relations. She told 
them of the Bible verse, “Let not the 
sun go down upon your wrath.” 

“Now, Charlie,” she pleaded, “are you 
going to let the sun go down on your 


A red-headed widow is a very lucky 
thing for her first husband. 

A pretty girl can have the use of all 
the wisdom she needs in the men she 
can capture. 

If we put into doing something for 
our friends half the’ time we put into 
trying to get even with our enemies this 
would be a grand world. 


way. 
“But,” someone suggests .over MY on them one pint of boiling water; wrath?” 

shoulder, “is it not just as important strain well and sweeten. Ice it before Charlie squirmed a little. Then: A man takes chances In business, pe 

“Well, how can I stop it?”——‘Every- stock market, horse races, going to the 

‘ theater at night, in his office, running 


that the husband should understand his 
wife?” - Yes, you are right. Each 
should study the other, and each should 
be willing to overlook faults in the 


other, 


drinking. 





“The ink of the scholar and the blood 
of the martyr are of equal value in the 
eye of heaven.”—The Koran. 


body’s Magazine.” 





Parlor manners in the kitchen would 
help to hold the cook. 


for office and dodging his taxes; all a 
woman’s chances are on the one thing, 
matrimony.—New York “Press.” 
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- Beautiful cotton 
dresses need not be 
expensive, 


Simpson-Ed 


dystone 
Black & White Prints 
are charming cali- 
coes of the highest 
quality, fast color, 
and pretty new de- 
signs that make up 
into beautiful dress- 
es of moderate cost 
and long-wearing 
quality. 
Ifyour dealer hasn’t Simpson-Eddy- 


stone Prints write us his name, We'll 
help him supply you. 


The Eddystone 
Established by Wm. Simpson, Sr. 











Latest Designs in Self -Transferable 
Embroidery Patterns 


Transferring the design to the material is very sim- 
ple. Directions :—Place the pattern face downward 
on the material and press with a hot iron, being careful 
that the materialis laid on a smooth surface and free 
from wrinkles. These designs can be worked in silk 
floss, French embroidery cotton or mercerized lustre 


All Patterns 10 Cents Each 











of Wallachian embroidery, to be 
to a shirt-waist of heavy linen, Indian-head 

cotton, thin cambric, Victoria or Persian lawn, batiste, 
cotton or silk, crepe de Chine, cashmere, flannel or alba- 
tross. design is also given for the collar and cuffs 
and should be worked in mercerized cotton or heavy em- 
silk, according to the material in which the waist 


broid 
is devdenaa: 


No,-814—Design 
transferred 





No. 815-—Design for outline embroidery, to be trans- 
ferred to a sofa pillow of heavy art-ticking, muslin, can- 
vas, denim, silk, satin or lawn, and worked with white or 
colored mercerized cotton. If made of washable mate- 





un 





























terial it is finished with a hable cotton cord ; or, if 
made of any of the other materials, the design should be 
worked with heavy embroidery silk and fini: with silk 


cord. If, desired the design may be worked in sulid em- 
broidery, the blossoms first being padded so that the de- 
sign will stand out in high relief. 








No. 822—Shoe-holder design, to be transferred to 
heavy g, on muslin, linen or Indian-head cotton 
and embroidered in outline stitch with red embroidery 
cotton or heavy white mercerized cotton. 

Address, Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Art of Being Agreeable. 

The Man had never met Elizabeth so 
I took him to call upon her, says Elmie 
Warner Mallory, in “The Circle.” 

“T am so glad to see you both! It 
is so good of you to come,” she said, 
as she shook hands with us. 

The call was pleasant. The Man, who 
detests calls, came away reluctantly. 
“She is the sort of woman a man mar- 
ries,” he said, on the way home. “How 
do you suppose she does it?” 

“Does what?’ 

“How do you suppose she manages 
to make herself so extremely attractive 
without being in the least beautiful?” 

“It’s her secret,” I said, “but I’m go- 
ing to try to find out.” 

So the next day I went to see Eliza- 
beth. She saw me coming and met 
me at the steps. ‘How perfectly lovely 
to have you again to-day!” she cried, 
as she held out both hands to me. 

“T have come to ask you a very 
personal question, Elizabeth.” 

“Take this easy chair. Want a fan? 
Now, what is the question?” 

“Why are you the most attractive 
woman I know?” I asked. 

“You silly thing, I’m not!” 

“You certainly are, and I’ve come to 
beg you to tell me the secret. Will 
you?” 

“What a question!” 

I apologized. 

“Don’t,” she laughed—‘“don’t apolo- 
gize. If I have a secret, you are per- 
fectly welcome to it, you know that. 
And,” reflectively, ‘‘maybe I have a 
secret, and I don’t mind telling you the 
least bit—really, I don’t. You know, 
dear, I haven’t any brains.” 

I tried to stop her. 

“Oh, everybody knows that. I have 
no brains to speak of, no talent, no 
good looks, no figure. So,’’ she pressed 
the: tips of her fingers together and 
leaned back in her chair, “I had to do 
something to be anybody. When I was 
wondering what on earth that some- 
thing was to be, I happened to meet the 
most charming woman I ever knew. 
She was a Southerner. She had brains, 
education, talent, she had traveled, she 
was beautiful. You can imagine how 
she made me feel.” 

Elizabeth shook a cluster of sweet 
peas from the jar of blossoms at her 
side, smelling them daintily. 

“When I knew her better I told her 
how cheap, how absolutely worthless 
she made me feel. She laid her hand 
on my shoulder and said, ‘Elizabeth, 
no matter what you know or do not 
know, no matter what you can do or 
can not do, you have it in you to be 
agreeable. Cultivate the art of being 
agreeable, and you can get along with- 
out brains, beauty or money.’” Eliza- 
beth tossed the flowers away. “I wonder 
if that is what you mean by my secret.” 

“Yes,” I said, “thank you.” 

“You are welcome,” she said, and she 
meant it. “Oh, must you go?” 

On my way home I tried to remember 
one curt, rude, ungracious, irritable or 
vulgar word from Elizabeth’s lips; I 
tried to recall an unpleasant or an un- 
kind word or look. I could not. Eliza- 
beth had certainly mastered her art. 
“If being agreeable made Elizabeth 
what she is,” I thought, ‘there is hope 
for some of the rest of us.”” And I told 
the Man Elizabeth’s secret.” 











Hard on Bulgarian Bachelors. 


The Sobranje of Bulgaria has passed 
a law imposing a tax of about $3 a year 
on all unmarried men who are thirty 
years old and older. At Tirnovo, the 
ancient capital, it has been a custom for 
many years to humiliate unmarried 
men. On the first Monday in Lent all 
marriagable men who had not selected 
life partners in the carnival season were 
beaten on sight with inflated pigs’ blad- 
ders. The bachelors always dreaded the 
day, while the girls looked forward to 
it with pleasure. Since the tax act has 
been passed the bachelors of Tirnovo 
have entered a formal protest against 
the continuance of the practice. They 
say they- will gladly pay the tax, but 
want the chastisement declared unlaw- 
ful. 


The Devotion of Modern Mothers. 
“Reggie, where are you?” 

“Just here.” 
-“What are you doing there?” 
“Nothing.” 

“Now, Reggie, don’t try to deceive 


me, Tell me this minute what you are 
doing.”’ 

“Nothing, mother. Just playing with 
my blocks.” 


“Well, be careful.” 

“Yes, mother, I’m being it.” 

Finally Reggie becomes very much 
run down and his mother takes him to 
an eminent child specialist. 

“I suppose you are careful to keep 
your eye on him when he is out play- 
ing?” asks the specialist. 

“Oh, yes, doctor. I am very careful 
about that,’ comes the prompt reply, 
and the old doctor’s eyes seem to blink 
as if dazzled by the radiance of the 
mother’s halo. , 

‘“‘When he is out with other boys you 
sit by the window where you can call 
out to him once in a while?” 

“Oh, yes, doctor, I never let him get 
out of my sight if I can help it.” 

‘Well, madam, that it what is spoil- 
ing the child’s health. I can’t explain 
the connection, but there is some sort 
of psychological influence at work on 
the child who is always watched which 
takes the life out of him. I have re- 
marked this in unnumbered cases.. Give 
Reggie a chance. Do you pull a grow- 
ing plant up by the roots every few 
minutes to see how it is doing? The 
process is just as fatal to a child. Let 
him alone. Besides’’—the halo about 
Reggie’s mother’s head was beginning 
to diminish—‘‘the care you take of the 
child is nine parts selfish. You are 
really less concerned about him than 
you are about yourself. You don’t want 
to worry about something that may hap- 
pen to him; that is what is frightening 
you.” 

How many other mothers dare spread 
their devotion under the doctor’s micro- 
scope and learn if it is pure? How 
many prefer to make Reggie’s life a 
burden, under the cloak of maternal 
watchfulness and authority? Are you 
among them? Watch yourself and see. 
If you are, and realize it and correct 
the tendency, a brighter day will dawn 
for Reggie and for you.—‘Harper’s 
Bazar.”’ 





Marriage by Lottery. 

George W. Da Cunha, a wealthy resi- 
dent of N. J., who recently declared in 
favor of the suffragette movement, now 
announces himself in favor of a com- 
pulsory marriage law which should 
operate along the lines of a lottery. He 
says: 

“Marriage being a lottery, I am in 
favor of an act by the legislatures of 
the various states requiring that in every 
community once a year, the proper 
municipal officer shall make a list of 
all the bachelors 30 years old and over, 
and all the spinsters 25 years old. and 
over. The mayor of the town or city 
might be required to preside at a draw- 
ing which could be arranged by placing 
the names of the men in one box and 
the women in another. John Smith and 
Mary Jones_having been taken out of 
the box, a certificate could be issued 
by the municipal clerk, stamped with 
the official seal, certifying that they 
were henceforth man and wife.” 





o 

The Bird and the Hat.—A recent 
writer estimates that it costs $800,- 
000,000 a year to trim the hats of 
American women. This indictment is 
framed in “Hampton’s Magazine.” 

The annual loss to all crops through 
the destruction of the birds is figured 
at $800,000,000, ‘an amount nearly 
equal to the capitalization of all the 
national banks in the United States.’’' 
Put in this way, the figures are reall) 
formidable, and seem incredible, but 
Mr. Kauffman relies on government 
statistics to make out his case. 

He says “the insects kill the crops, 
the birds kill the insects and we kill the 
birds.” He claims that between the Ist 
of last January and the 31st of next 
December the farmers of this country 
will have lost $795,100,000 from this 
cause alone. 

4. 

“Experience is the 
knowledge.”’—Goethe. 
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Keeps house c 

housecleaning. Portable, dustless, always ready. 
Adapted to every home—rich or poor—city, village or 
country. Does same work as expensive machines. 

nothing to operate—costs nothing for repairs. 
Light, neat, well and durably made—should last a 
lifetime. Saves time, 1 r, carpets, curtains, furni- 
ure. Saves drudgery, saves health, saves money. 
Saves taking up and boating cargete. The Home 
Cleaner is truly a wonder. Astonishes everybody; 
customers all delighted and praise it. They wonder 
how they ever did without it. 


Lady had matting too old to take up—Home 
Cleaner saved it—Cleaned it on floor. 


Others write: ‘Would not do without it for many 
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clean.’’ Another: ‘‘Never 


keeps everythi 

so clean,”’ Another: “* ts and rugs so clean baby 
can play without getting dust and germs.” er: 
“It works so easy; slide nozzle over carpet, it 
draws all the dirt into the Cleaner—not a particle of 
dust raised.”’ and thousands 





they run, hun 
of letters praising, without a complaint. To try a 
Home Cleaner means to want it—then keep it, The 
size is right—weight is right—price is right, Simple 
neat, handsome, durable and easily operas All put 
together ready for use when you receive it. 
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Genesee 
Wesleyan Seminary 


Lima, N. Y., near Rochester. 
$224 10 YEARLY fr'caiid' vriecnes 


Founded 1830. $2. had 30,000 students. Faculty 20 mem- 
bers. Five Literary Courses. Graduates enter first-cl 
colleges on our certificate. Strong schools of Art, Music, 
pawns Commercial, Stenography, Domestic Economy, 
Agriculture, English Bible. New gymnasium being erected. 
All rooms steam and electricity. Power laundry. Baths 
convenient. Pure spring water pipe. Sanitary. Safe 
morally. A Christian 1. Write Principal, 


Rev. L. F. CONGDON, Ph D., D.D. 























years ago a Columbus, 


Two 
paying him $2,000 a year, bought five of our looms 


make bath and room rugs. 


as many as 1,000 rugs from a single customer. 


looms, 
and be the first in your town to make a specialty of this business. Large profits await the energetic man 
Order Now or woman who ahs up this work at once. If already in business it will make you a great side line. 
Our book on weaving free. Write for it to-day. REED MFG. CO., Box T, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


Ohio, man 


Since then he has taken orders for 


ve up a_ position 
and started to 
my own housework.” 
He now has eight 

have another loom.” 


An Omaha man writes : “ Orders are coming in so fast for rugs, I must 


YOU CAN EARN $30: A WEEK 


Weaving Beautiful Bath and Bed Room Rugs from our Eureka Rug Filling 
You need no experience to get started in this easy, clean and profitable business. The small invest- 
ment of about $25 will give you the means of being in business for yourself, working on your own time, in 


your own home, If already in business or employed, do this in your spare time and 
A short time ago a Pittsburg woman wrote us: “ I am having a fine 
business weaving rugs from your Filling. Cleared $19 last week and did 


double your income. 
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F a4 greenhouses 
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on. Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, 
Roses, Small Trees, etc.. by mail pos’ 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Im- 
m.nse stock of SUPERB CANNAS, the queen 
of beddi: ang, vient. 50 choice collections cheap 
in Seeds, Plants, Roses, etc., Elegant 168-page 
Catalogue FREE. Send for it today and see 
what values wegive for yourmoney. Direct deal 
will insure you the best at first cost, 56 years. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Box 44, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 11 






















DINGEF, 
Roses 


are positively the best wn. 
Sold on their own roots Aw 3 war 
ranted to grow lants sent to any 
point in United States orCanada. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. Write for the 


“Dingee Guide to Rose Culture” 














grow them and all other 
desirable flowers. We also 
sell the best flower and 
vegetable seeds. Estab- 
lished 1850. 70 greenhouses; 
large acreage of the finest 
Bose land in the country. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 
Box §@ , West Grove, Pa. 





ing seriously about growing soft-shelled 
fruits that will not stand long ship- 
ments and hard usage. 


Farm Experience. 
Down in a southern state there was 
once a farm that had been cropped 
year after year for several generations. 
It became so worn out that the corn 
crops yielded from five to eight bushels “When you get out where a man has 
to the acre. Three or four acres were @ little elbow room and a chance to 
required to produce one bale of cotton, develop, he has thoughts of his own,” 
Whole fields were abandoned to brush 84id Gov. Charles E. Hughes, of New 
and briars. Unsightly gullies scarred York, recently. “His thinking is not 
the landscape. The dilapidated tene- Supplied to him every night and every 
ments were pictures of homeless Morning, and he is less of a machine 
despair. At last there came to this farm #24 more of a man. The farmers do 
a farmer—a real farmer—and being an not come to the state government ask- 
intelligent, progressive man, he prac- ing alms. They are self-reliant, they 
ticed a practical system of crop rota- @re intelligent. 
tion and deep plowing. Green legu- “What we want in connection with 
minous crops were turned under, fer- @8riculture is not expert method, we 
tilizers needed by the soil were supplied Want direction, we want the way shown, 
in liberal quantities, and crops were 4nd then the man can walk in it. There 
grown which were adapted to the vari- iS no reason why the same care and 
ous conditions of the land. The results, intention and skill and consideration 
as given in a bulletin of the depart- Should not be devoted to agriculture as 
ment of agriculture at Washington, are t° industry and the technical -trades. 
a revelation in good farming. The “The men who are running away 
total cost of production in 1908 on from the farms too frequently make a 
sixty-six acres of tillable land was mistake, and some day in New York— 
$2,855.04. The total receipts were 2nd the day is rapidly approaching— 
$6,557.75, and the net value of the crops Our young men, in large numbers, will 
produced was $3,702.71, while the net wake up to the fact that they have a 
proceeds from the farm came to $3,- Pretty good chance on thé farm, and 
862.71. Truly the need of our eastern that they may be to a greater degree 
and southern agriculture is real farmers independent and happy in life if they 
and better farming. stay where their happy lots were cast 
kis « in connection with their fathers’ farms 
“The man who is in love with his or another which they may be able to 
job gets more contentment out of life procure.” 
than any other.” This truism from the 
pen of Brander Matthews is especially 
applicable to the business of farming. 
Show us a farmer who is truly in love 
with his farm and its activities, and we 
will show you a real farmer who is self- 
satisfied in the belief that farming is 





Advantages of Farm Life. 





Coming Building Material. 
Concrete is composed of cement, sand, 
and fine rock or gravel. Its manufacture 
is as old as the Roman empire, but it is 
only of late years that Portland cement 
has been known; and that the wonder- 
ful combination of cement and steel— 


S The 12 gauge Warle 
repeater is a gun of perfect 
proportions, and has one-third less 


parts than any other repeater. It 
handles quickly, works smoothly and 
shoots close and hard. 


The ZZardin solid top prevents 
powder and gases blowing back; the 
side ejection of shells allows instant 
repeat shots; the closed-in breechbolt 
keeps out all rain, snow and sleet, and 
the dirt, leaves, twigs and sand that 
clog up other repeaters. 


All 12-gauge repeaters have 
double extractors that pull any shell, and 
the automatic recoil hangfire safety lock 
ae them the safest breech-loading guns 

ui: 


Marlin 12 gauge re- 
peaters in three dis- 
tinct models, many 
grades and styles, fully 
descri in our 1396- 
age catalog. Free 
jor 3 stamps postage, 
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the best occupation under the sun, and 
is happy because he was wise enough 
in his younger days to enter the occupa- 
tion which Washington said is the 
‘noblest employment of man.” The 
man who loves farm life is pretty sure 
to be a thrifty farmer. He will have 
the best stock obtainable and his farm 
is covered all over with evidences of 
prosperity. His ambition is to produce 
the best of everything, and he usually 
succeeds. 

As a matter of policy if nothing else 
the farmers, business men, preachers, 
doctors, and teachers of our rural com- 
munities should lend their aid and en- 
couragement to every industrious, re- 
spectable farmer who comes to live 
among them. The more good farmers 
there are in a community the more 
trade there will be for the country 
store, the better supported will be the 
churches and grange, and the attend- 
ance will be larger in the district school. 
The more good American families there 
are in a community the better’ will be 
the social advantages, and more attrac- 
tive the life of the country. The church 
and the school problems will be best 
solved by encouraging good citizens to 
locate on the farms. The movement 
countryward should be welcomed by all 
country people. 

As a means of 


securing a_ better 





|of one variety 
| quality 
|} has proved to be a good one. 








|market and higher prices for their po- 


tatoes, the farmers of a certain west- 
ern community agreed to grow tubers 
only, and of the best 
they could produce. The plan 
Buyers 
were willing to pay a price above 
market quotations to get the crops of 
these farmers because potatoes all of 
one variety, size, and quality could be 





secured in carload lots.—‘‘The Post 
Express.”’ 
“Field and Farm” Notes. 
My father used to have an excellent 
formula for blacking harness but I 
never kept the formula for it. Can 


you tell me how to make such a 
preparation?—G. C. N., Basalt, Colo. 
Answer.—A famous harness blacking 
is made as follows: Dissolve three 
ounces turpentine and two ounces of 
white wax together over a slow fire. 
Then add one ounce of ivory black and 
one dram of indigo well pulverized 
and mix together. When the wax and 
turpentine are dissolved, add the ivory 


black and indigo and sti. until cold. 
Apply thin. 
He happened to have forty-five trees 


of York Imperials in Arkansas that 
filled two hundred barrels and when the 
apples were on the trees it was the 
handsomest sight he ever saw. He will 
plant peach trees where his apple 
orchard grew, having had four good 
crops of peaches while the’ average ap- 
ple trees were doing their duty only 
once. He will put out a strawberry 
patch in the same yround and expects 
to gather at least three crops of berries 
before his peaches begin to bear. Out 
in this country we are digging out 
peaches to put in apples which shows 
that there are still many men of many 
minds. There is not much sense in a 
country so isolated as Colorado think- 


reinforced concrete—has become an im- 
building operations, 
structural 
is con- 
the value of con- 
its posi- 
tion as a competitor of stone or as a 


portant factor in 
especially in supplanting 
steel. So far as the supply 
cerned and likewise 
crete as a building material, 


supplement to stone in building opera- 
tions is in most instances unassailable, 
while the reinforced concrete beam and 
column have, in the opinion of many 
engineers, great advantage for certain 
purposes over steel framing. The con- 
stituents of concrete are not only un- 
limited in quantity, but they are wide- 
ly distributed, so as to be cheaply pro- 
curable in every section of the country; 
and when properly made it seems to be 
not only the equal, but in many re- 
spects the superior of the very best 
building stone, excepting probably the 
question of appearance. Moreover, it 
is useful in a score of ways where 
stone and brick,cannot be economical- 
ly employed. Sand and rock or gravel 
are, of course, present in every state in 
the Union in absolutely inexhaustible 
quantities, and the materials for the 
manufacture of cement are only slight- 
ly less widely distributed and plenti- 
ful—‘*“‘American Review of Reviews.” 





Dry Farming.—The dry farmer upon 
the public domain needs more than the 
historic quarter section homestead, 
hence congress provided after some 
hesitation and against a good deal of 
opposition in certain quarters a 320 
acre homestead. A very energetic dry 
farmer can,successfully farm even a 
larger area than this successfully, but 
the 320 acre homestead offers sufficient 
inducement to encourage the dry farm- 
ing of many millions of acres of the 
still unoccupied public domain. Ap- 
proximately 170,000,000 acres have been 
designated by the secretary of the in- 
terior as being in his opinion not sus- 
ceptible of irrigation from any known 
source of water supply and therefore 
if otherwise within the terms of the act, 
enterable under the enlarged homestead 
law. By no means are all the lands in- 
cluded in the designation fit for dry 
farming purposes. Lands valuable for 
mineral or containing merchantable 
timber although included in the desig- 
nations are not enterable under this 
law. There are however millions of 
acres of lands suitable for dry farm- 
ing in various public land states which 
have not yet been pa, antag 


Country Boys Have the ‘Better Chance, 

W. J. Spillman, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, who was 
one of the speakers at the Ontario Ex- 
perimental Union convention a few 
years ago, thinks boys raised on the 
farm have a great advantage over those 
brought up in the city. In a recent 
article in support of this view Mr. Spill- 
man points out that 92 per cent. of the 
Presidents of the United States were 
brought up in the country, and that 89.2 
per cent. of the state governors of the 
Union, 83.9 per cent. of the cabinet 
officers of the United States, 55.4 per 
cent. of the railway presidents, 64 per 
cent. of the members of the House of 
Representatives, and 70.6 per cent. of 
the United States senators were simi- 
larly brought up. 
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ce makes no difference what- 
ever, Ship shave of. more cow or a | 
hides together from anywhere 

ry A pays the freight bot both ways, We 
sell fur coats and glo’ taxidermy 
and head mounting. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
Rochester, N. Y. - 





A TREE IS KNOWN BY 
ITS FRUIT AND NOT BY 
PICTURES OR TALK. 
GREEN’S TREES HAVE 
QUALITY AND ARE 
TRUE TO NAME. ASK 
MEN WHO HAVE 
BOUGHT TREES OF 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., DUR- 
ING THE PAST THIRTY YEARS. 


VETERINARY COURSE AT HOME 
$1200 Cours at home. Peis a my Ragldee 4 
in simplest Engl binned on 
succeesful cost within reach of all; satisfaction 
anteed; particularstree. ONTARIO VETERINARY COR= 
RESPONDENGE SCHOOL, Dept. 10, London, Canada. 


Stomach Troubles 


Vanish 


FREE 


to 
Every 
Man 




















Dr. Young’s PEPTOPADS cure where medicines alone 
fail, bow Bs regulate the boweis, relieve soreness, and 
cithe sex. You cen atinatyou'wass and all Jon want 
without fear of distress, eo rep sdare -- maeveres, 


Distress oe | after ation side paeur Btomachs 


Flattorina, Pee owe 
of mailing, Sick Hendac en ye you vi id Se acer cine. 





lutely free. it will seuere ay je Bm wad 
DEG. 0.) YOUNG, “49 Wationsl Bank Buildings 
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The upper part of this photograph shows a device 
for watering omy or strawberry plants. Rows of 
iron pipe are stretched around the tract. The waer 
escapes from holes in the iron pipe. ‘The next lower 
scene represents children shelling corn for the chick- 
ens, The lower photograph is that of a young 
daughter of a subscriber and her pet dog, strolling 
near the orchard. 





He Sold His Farm. 
Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: As 
I was riding on the stage coach in Min- 
nesota my attention was attracted to a 
beautiful farm on which was an elegant 
farm house and buildings. On this farm 
was an orchard and a fruit garden. 
There were broad meadows and fields 
of wheat, barley, oats and corn, all 
thriving luxuriantly. 


“What a beautiful farm home,” I re- 
marked to the stage driver by whose 
side I was seated. 

“There is a little story connected with 
this farm,” replied the stage driver. 
“The man who located this farm many 
years ago and who made the improve- 
ments was seized with the mania of 
selling and moving south. This’ man 
said he was tired of the cold climate of 
the north. The south land, the land of 
the magnolia, the orange, the lemon 
and the persimmon had great fascina- 
tions for this man who had so long 
dwelt in Minnesota where the ground 
was frozen and covered with snow a 
large part of the year. 

“This man figured that he could save 
much each winter by not having to buy 
great piles of coal to keep his house 
warm and not having to feed his cattle 
grain, and keep them housed half of the 
year. He figured that his health would 
be better where he could be outdoors 
ell the year around. He was sure that 
he would be fascinated in Florida. 

“He did not realize the fact, that the 
soil in Minnesota was fertile produc- 
ing large crops without effort, whereas 
in Florida a large portion of the soil 
is light and sandy requiring a vast ex- 
penditure on each acre for fertilizers. 
In fact, this man drew upon his 
imagination to picture living in the 
south like life in a fairy land, where- 
as he was assured that life in Minnesota 
necessitated many hardships. 

. “He sold his farm here, made an’*aycs 
tion and sold all of his stock and 
furniture and moved to Florida. 

“This man was delighted with the 
winter in Florida, which is much like 
June at the north. He was delighted 
with the orange groves, and he found 
there many northern people visiting the 
south for their health, expecting to stay 
there for a few months. But when he 
came to cultivate the soil he found that 
an acre of Minnesota soil was worth ten 


of that in Florida for productiveness, 
and that there was much more profit in 
farming in Minnesota. than in Florida. 

“After a few years spent in Florida 
he moved to Texas, having heard much 
of that marvelous land and state, larger 
than half a dozen of the smaller states 
of this country, a land filled with big 
men, big enterprises, a land where the 
summer sun continues to shine a larger 
portion of the year. After living in 
Texas a year or two he moved to Cali- 
fornia. He had heard much of the land 
of gold and continuous sunshine, of the 
beauties of the Pacific Coast, and of the 
wonderful fruit they grew there. After 
spending several years in California he 
became tired of the continuous sun- 
shine. For months at a time not a 
cloud could be seen in the skies as large 
as your hand. Dust . accumulated 
everywhere covering the trees as with a 
mantle. There was no pleasure in driv- 
ing on account of dust on the highways. 
He longed for the showers and clouded 
days, the frosts and the beautiful shade 
trees of the north. Theréfore he sold 
his California place and came back to 
Minnesota an older and a wiser man. 

“How glad he was to get back once 
more among his old friends and com- 
panions. Here is something he had not 
thought of, the severing of pleasant as- 
sociations with people he had known 
so long. It is difficult for a man of 
mature years to go into a new land 
where everybody is a stranger and feel 
at home. There are a few men who 
can feel at home in a new place, but 
not many. Life is made up of little 
things. Our neighbors, our relatives, 
our friends, the members of our church 
and the Sabbath school, all are im- 
portant in making life enjoyable. 

“Now he must look around for a new 
farm home. He could not find any that 
pleased him so well as the one where 
he had spent the early years of his life, 
therefore he purchased at a ‘higher 
price than he had received when he 
sold it, the Minnesota farm which he 
had left so many years ago to move 
south.”—E. E. Hale. 


The Basis of Our Wealth. 
More and more it is becoming 
recognized that the wealth of the na- 
tions is largely in the farms. ‘We 








measure the wealth and strength of the 


United States too much,” says the ‘‘Out- 
look,” “by its rich banks, its enormous 
factories, its splendid hospitals, its bril- 
liant theaters, its powerful newspapers, 
its learned universities. Who has built 
all these and who maintains them? 
The farmer. When -do railways pass 
their dividends, when do newspapers 
lose their subscribers, when do actors 
play to empty benches, when do doctors 
fail to collect their bills, when do the 
universities suffer for funds? 
the crops fail. How impertant it is, 
then, that we develop the farming in- 
terests. To make these factories in the 
south prosperous, the farmer must be 
prosperous, and to become prosperous, 
the farmers must farm well and quit 
making others rich with their one crop, 
while they and their farms grow poorer. 
Good farming it at the foundation of all 
national prosperity.” 





Applying Manure. 

It is easily possible to apply too much 
manure immediately before planting 
certain crops. An inexperienced market 
gardener in Philadelphia county, Pa., 
met with loss this last season, by apply- 
ing in the spring fresh manure at the 
rate of fifty tons per acre on land that 
was planted to corn, tomatoes, peas and 
beans. The plants of these vegetables 
made fine growth, but the marketable 
products were small and unsatisfactory. 
Had the manure been well decayed, 
this trouble would not have occurred. 
If the manure had been applied in the 
fall, the effect would not likely have 
been so noticeable. When it is at all 
probable that fresh manure has been 
used too freely, it is well to make 
certain that mineral elements have been 
used in ample quantity.—‘‘Market 
Growers’ Journal.” 





Paper Milk Bottles.—A Chicago com- 
pany has announced the manufacture 
of paper single-service milk bottles in 
three sizes—quarts, pints, and a half 
pint size for cream. They are made of 
pure fiber paper and refined paraffin. 
The idea is to have them absolutely 
sanitary,, The manufacturers say that 
they can be placed upon the market for 
a half cent each, and the milkman will 
be likely to consider these cans at that 
price a measure of economy for it 
means that there will be no cans to 
wash and scald,. no breakage, no 
second trip back for the bottle, and they 
are light to transport. 





She would not ‘wed me, but she said 
“T’ll be your sister to the end.” 
That night before I went to bed 
I sent my socks for her to mend. 
—New York “Telegram.” 


GARDEN GUIDE AND RECORD 


is the title of our new hand book of condensed cultural instruc- 
tions, and which we consider to be one of our most valuable 
publications. One of our customers who has had an advance copy, 
says: ‘‘It is the most complete, concise and comprehensive book of its 
kind.’’ To give our annual catalogue, ‘‘ Everything for the 
Garden,’’ described below, the largest possible distribution, we 
make the following liberal offer. 



























To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and 
who encloses Ten Cents (in stamps) we will mail our annual pom be 
et mgm 5 4 for the Garden” described below, the “ en 
and Record,” also send fre e, our famots 
50c “* HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEED . containing one 
packet each of Giant Mixed S. Peas; Giant Fancy Pan:ies, Mixed; 
Giant Victoria Asters, Mixed ; Henderson’s Big Boston luce; Free- 
dom Tomato and Henderson’s Blood Turnip Beet in a coupon envelope 
which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash 
payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 

EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN, our 1910 catalogue is a 
book of 200 pages with 700 photo engravings direct from nature. 8 
superb colored and duotone plates of vegetables ana flowers. Complete 
and thorough in every respect, it embodies the results of sixty years of 
practical experience. We believe it is the best we have issued and the 
premier horticultural publication of the year. 


PETER HENDERSON & Co. 





35 & 37 
CORTLANDT, ST 
MEW YORK CITY 








Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
12 Hardy Blizzard Belt 


Strawberry Plants FREE! 


Everybody likes strawberries and to prove that our “BLIZZARD BELT” 
plants are the strongest rooted and heaviest fruiters, we offer to send 
ONE DOZEN selected plants to you FREE OF CHARGE. We picked 
35 quarts of fine fruit from a test bed of but a dozen strawberry plants 
set the year before. You can do as well. If you care to s»nd 10 cents 
for mailing expense, we will add6 BABY EVERGREENS 2 years 
old and send all to you at proper planting time. Write to-day and 
we will enter your name for the plants and send you our CATA- 
LOGUE and BARGAIN SHEETS of HARDY “BLIZZARD BELT” 

fruits by next mail. Address . 

THE GARDNER NURSERY COMPANY, Box 215 Osage, Iowa. 
























aa qa 
The “Kant-Klog” Sprayer 
Gets twice the results with same labor and 
fluid. Send postal today for free interest- 
ing booklet, explaining how the ‘Kant- 
Klog’’ gives 
Nine Sizes of Round or Flat 


AA ‘Fine or Coarse Sprays 
or solid streams all from the same nozzle. 
————— Ten different styles of sprayers for all kinds 
S — of spraying, whitewashing, etc., etc. 

? AGENTS WANTED 


Spray Pump Co. rocnsster, .¥- 










Starts or Stops 
the Spray Instantly 
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The Celebrated Carrollton Ware 


When the writer 
visited the factory 
where this’ cele- 
brated ware was 
made he took par- 
ticular pains to in- 
quire how it was, 
that they could 
ship this fine china 
to all parts of the 
world and not 
break it. 

Mr. Albright ex- 
plained it very 
clearly. He said 
that they used 
wood boxes) made 
of oak and that 
each dish was 
packed. in straw 
that had been 
moistened and run 
through a particu- 
lar machine, so that 
when the_ dishes 
were placed in the 
hardwood box and 
the cover. nailed 
down that_ there 
was very little risk 
to run in the way 
of breakage. Then 
again he said that 
the company would 
supply free of all 
charge where an 
breakage occurred. 
In other words, a 
safe shipment is 
guaranteed. 
two illustrations on 
this page will give 
our readers some 
idea of the manner 
of shipment and 
how the ware looks under the camera. Three years ago when the writer was 
looking for a good table ware set to supply the great family of readers to 
Green’s Fruit Grower, he received through the mails one morning a colored 
circular showing this dinner set just as it is. Any reader who is not familiar 
bi ng a ware will be sent-a colored circular on receipt of a postal card to 

s effect. 

During the past three years we have been the means of delivering this set 
of dishes to several thousand families who have shown their appreciation of 
these dishes by writing us very handsome testimonials. These we are unable 
to print here owing to lack of space. But if you would like to see just what 
this ware is, drop us a postal card and we will send you the colored circular. 


Address GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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This is the season for mending the farm harness and for putting in shape and good condition eve: 


thing about the farm home. 


or with broken down wagons. 


A picture like the above tells the story better than words. 
think too much of his reputation to drive around with broken harness tied together with strings and wires, 
No farmer can afford to have farm tools out of order. 
to look over your harnesses and your farm tools and have necessary repairs made without delay. 


A farmer shou d 


Seize this moment 
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“Prudent 
knowledge.’ 


questioning is the half of 


*—Proverb. 








New York State Fruit Exhibit by Rail- 
road—New York Apples Not 
Surpassed. 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: A 
Cornell special fruit train left Ithaca 
Monday morning. This train carries a 
fine exhibit of fruit, and also exhibits 
demonstrating fruit pests, plant dis- 
eases, and the best methods of orchard 
management and of handling fruit, 
particularly the box packing of fruit. 

The fruit exhibit carried on this train 
is the. finest, and from an educational 
standpoint, the best ever shown in New 
York state. It comprises collections of 
fruit from the principal fruit growing 
sections of the country. Fruit from 
the famous Hood River district, the 
Yakima and Wenatchee valleys of the 
State of Washington, Grand Junction 
Valley of Colorado, Utah, Bitter Root 
Valley of Montana, Ohio, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, New Hampshire and New 
York will be shown side by side. This 
enables one to compare New York state 
apples with those grown in these differ- 
ent sections. This comparison brings 
out the fact that New York growers 
can raise as good apples as any that are 
raised in the west. Whereyer the fruit 
has been given the same care as it is 
given in the west, New York apples 
compare favorably both in size and 
color, and in most cases they will sur- 
pass the western apples in flavor. 

The exhibit of boxed apples sent in 
from the west shows that if New York 
growers are to adopt this package they 
must use the methods of cultivation 
and careful selection and handling of 
the west. That they can and will do 
this is shown by the exhibit of New 
York state boxed apples. 

This fruit exhibit is in charge of 
Professor Wilson assisted by Messrs. 
Kelley, Anthony, Smith, Frost, and Vin- 
cent. The fruit disease exhibit is in 
charge of Dr. Reddick and Mr. Wal- 
lace. It is divided into three sections, 
cne dealing with lime and sulphur wash 
as a summer spray. Mr. Wallace is 
with this exhibit constantly to explain 
the results obtained during the past 
season and to answer questions in re- 
gard to apple scab and peach diseases. 
Another section is devoted to fire blight 
end its control. -. This is illustrated by 
means of charts and specimens. The 
third section is devoted ‘to the diseases 
of grapes, particularly ‘the black rot. 
Dr. Reddick has charge of the fire 
blight and grape disease part of the 
exhibit. The train consists of two ex- 
hibit cars, beautifully. decorated, one 
discussion car and a diner. It passes 
through the fruit growing regions of 
the central and western parts of the 
state, making stops of about an hour in 
the important towns.—X. Z. Z. 


Mr. A. W. Hand, of N. J., asks for 
information about the farms of western 
New York and especially about Roch- 





ester, N. Y. He desires to come here 
to live in order that he may educate his 
children in the famous University of 
Rochester. 

C. A. Green’s reply: Rochester, 
is surrounded on all sides by fertile 
farms. The soil at the north and east 
is inclined to be sandy, at the south 
and west the soil is stronger being more 
inclined to clay and gravel, or what is 
known as loamy soil. Farms within 
two or three miles of Rochester cannot 
be bought for less than $200 to $300 
per acre, but from six to ten miles dis- 
tant from Rochester good farms can be 
bought from $100 to $150 per acre with 
good buildings. I consider the farm 
lands adjacent to Rochester cheap at 
the price for which they can be bought. 
I have myself bought several little farms 
during the past few years. Considering 
the fact that this is a fruit growing 
section I consider that our friend could 
not do better than to start a fruit farm. 
The nearer he gets to Lake Ontario the 
better. 


uz 





The modern dairymen paratoi 
fills to the highest degree these three requirements: 


Close Skimming, Easy Running, Long Life. 
The U. S. is the only separator that combines leader- 


ship in all three of these essentials. 
The U. S. has received more and higher awards (ac. 
knowledging its superiority) in 1909than all othermakescombined 


A request for Catalog will show you all about this thorough! 
Separator and teil you all about our latest awards. f 
































GENUINE STEEL 
Stump Pullers 


¥@ With Double, Triple and 
mam Quadruple attachments. 
We are the only firm that 
m make their own Steel 
Stump Pullers and can fur- 


nish you the best and toughest, as well as the lowest in price. EVERY 


MACHINE WARRANTED. 


For Special Large Discounts on First 


Machine in New Territory write for Free CataLocuge to Dept. Q. 
ZIMMERMAN STEEL CO., LONE TREE, IOWA. 
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strawberries and other small fruit ! 40 bla rries to the box t Conn that 
100  —~ to the acre. 62 Ibs. of corn, 8 Ibs. of cob to the bushel ! 
les, $12 per bushel ! 


a recorded 
lants are famed the world over. 25 years have w 
utation and reliability. 


ree eae LTS 
Ww. N. » NEW LE, OHIO. 


= FREE-My Grand Combination Catalog On 


Seeds, Fruit Plants 


4 and Orchard Trees Now _Ready 


Complete Catalog and fair prices on 
and ovceana trees that best profit. 
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Medical 
about employing any doctor who offered | 
to return money in case of no cure. 1| 
have no personal knowledge of either | 
of the firms you speak of. I advise) 
you and others seeking help as you do | 
to go to the most reliable physician in 
your own locality. Then get the ad- 
vice of your local physician as to the 
best doctor in some neighboring city, 
and go to him. I would not advise 
you to go to anyone who is advertising 
wonderful cures. This advice may be 
worth much to you if you avail your- 
self of it.—C. A. Green. 


Pruning Trees. 

Green’s Fruit Grower: When is the 
best time to trim hard maple or sugar 
maple trees, soft maple and mulberry, 
and how shall I trim dwarf pear trees, 
for some of the fruit buds seem to be 
on the end of the limb?—F. M. Hol- 
lowell, Ohio. 

C. A. Green’s reply: All trees that 
shed their leaves when winter ap- 
proachesmay be safely pruned at any 
time after the leaves fall and previous 
to the season when the leaves open in 
the spring, that is any time during 
the dormant season. Do not fear to cut 
back the past season’s growth, that is 
the new growth of dwarf pears two- 
thirds of the length of the new growth 
every winter. There are not many fruit 
buds on the new growth, but even if a 
few fruit buds are cut, the result will 
be helpful rather than otherwise. If 
dwarf pear trees are not cut back as 
above set forth every year they will be- 
come too tall and top heavy and will 
be inclined to “end over or break in| 
heavy gales. 





What Apples to Plant. 

Mr. Chas. A. Green: Your article in 
the November number of Green’s Fruit 
Grower, “The Apple the Best Fruit,” 
has been read with considerable care 
as we are preparing to plant 480 acres 
of apples next spring for a commercial 
orchard and 300 to 500 a year for the 
next five years. Will you ‘kindly tell 
me something of the “Fameuse.”’ It is 


a new apple to me, and as you put it 
first it certainly must have merit. 
Jonathan is one of the leading apples 





Advice.—I would hesitate’ 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER CLUB OFFERS 


SPECIAL COMBINATIONS 


ticultural, agricultural and literary magazines together with the price of each and a 

special clubbing offer for the combination. Send us the special clubbing price and 

we will have the various periodicals sent to your address. 
Regular Price. Combination 


Should none of these clubs be of your liking, select those you desire and we will 
quote you an equally low price by return mail. Upon receipt of your money order or 
registered letter we will have any of the clubbing offers forwarded to i address 
immediately. The prices listed above are for one year’s subscription. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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DR MEN Go kt - Sckass nose amas 

Successful Farming eeesin  dcedeenian 

Farmer’s Call bad 

American Farmer ...........2+++++ 


Green’s Fruit Grower ... 
Pearson’s Magazine... 
Harper’s Bazar.... 





Green’s Fruit Grower - 

Ainslee’s Magazine..... ........... a 

Success Magazine ...... .:.....+.. 3 

Irrigation Age... ...... secccecavsee J 

Green’s Fruit Grower oe 8 

Sis Hopkins . + ita ‘8 2 
Country Gentleman pS ass Rae 80 
Western Fruit Grower.......... ése0 1,00 

Green’s Fruit Grower..............+ : 5°) 
Review of Reviews ........... ... 3.00. 9 gg 
Woman’s Home Companion........ 1,00 
Success Magazine............-++.+. 1.00 


Green’s Fruit Grower ... 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 
Harper’s Bazar af 
Pearson’s Magazine... 





eo go 
+ 3.00 
Toot £08 


+ 1.50. 
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here and the Banana is getting very 
popular. Hubbardston I know noth- 
ing of.—Web Greene, Secy., Utah. 

C. A. Green’s reply: 
Deman could give you advice as to what 
varieties to plant in Utah. Address him 
at No. 3630 13th St., Washington, D. C., 
with stamped envelope for. reply. 
Fameuse has long been a, favorite des- 
sert apple, smallish,in size, deep red 
in color with white tender flesh. It is 
considered a fall apple, but I have no 
trouble in keeping it nearly all winter. 
How it will succeed in Utah I do not 
know. The trees are very productive 
here. The fruit is liable to fungus here, 
but it is uniformly free from defects at 
Green’s fruit farm. If you are thinking 
about buying apple trees to plant next 
spring, you should contract for them 
early for there igs a famine in apple 
trees all over this country. 


A subscriber asks where he can get 
oil of birch for the purpose of pre- 
serving cider sweet, and other par- 
ticulars. 

C. A. Green’s reply: I have no ex- 
perience with oil of birch. I publish 
in Green’s Fruit Grower statements and 
recommendations from other people 
giving all the particulars in my power. 
lt must not be expected that I have 
personal knowledge of everything that 
is printed in Green’s Fruit Grower. I 
assume that oil of birch can be bought 
at most drug stores. But this is all I 
know about it. I do not know whether 
it is injurious to health or not. This 
should be inquired into by the individu- 
al who uses methods of preserving 
cider.—C. A. Green. 


Injury to Apples Left in. Piles in 
Orchards, eed 


Lyman E. Keet asks whether it is an 
injury for apples to lie in piles-in the 
crchard exposed to sun, wind, etc. 

C. A. Green’s reply: It is injurious 
to the keeping quality of apples.to al- 
low them to lie in piles in the orchard 
after picking. Apples color and ripen 
rapidly when thus left in piles. If ap- 
ples are to be eaten at once they will 
be all the better for this ripening 
process. The old idea was that apples 
must lie in piles in the orchard in order 
to sweat before barreling. Green’s 
Fruit Grower has disputed this for 
many years and now orchardists all 
over the country place the fruit in bar- 
rels the moment it is picked. I have 
seen apples that lack color when put 
in the cellar in barrels in the fall which 
came out with fine color in the spring. 
Apples that get the sunshine hanging 
high on the trees are apt. to be highly 
colored but those in the shade lack 
color at the time of picking. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: I en- 
close your article in regard to a farm 
sold in New Jersey and the seller claim- 
ing the right to come on and pick the 
strawberries after the farm was sold. 

“A man in New Jersey sold a piece of 
land on which he had planted strawber- 
ries, says ‘Rural New Yorker.’ When 
the berries were ripe this man claimed 
the right to pick them on the ground 
that they were personal property. The 
new owner denied the right and pre- 
vented the former owner from harvest- 
ing the crop. As a result, the former 
owner brought suit and a jury gave him 
$100 damages. On appeal, the judges up- 
held this decision on the ground that 
strawberries are not real estate, since 
they are not permanently rooted in the 
ground. Fruit trees being fixed and 
permanent and intended to be so, go 
with the land, but strawberries being a 
short-lived crop and frequently renewed, 
are personal propesty like wheat, corn 
or potatoes. here are very few cases 
of this sort on record, but the above de- 
cision will probably stand the test.” 

Have you given that case sufficient 
thought? Suppose I sold you my farm 
on June 25th, giving you a warranty 
deed. What would be the expression 
on your face if in a short time I drove 
in with my teams and cut that nice 
clover field and hauled the clover away 
and when the wheat was ripe come in 
with a binder and cut and take it away; 
likewise when the oats got ripe take 
them? ‘There are other crops of near- 
ly the same nature. 

Now strawberries are usually set one 
June and harvested the next June and 
may be kept over for another year or 
perhaps two more if one is a mind to 
put work enough on them. Clover is 
not much good the second .year; wheat 
is not sowed till fall amd does not re- 
quire twelve months to mature; oats 
are sown and off .the ground in about 
three months. Strawberries are rooted 
in the ground the same as they are, and 
1 cannot see why they are not as muth 
real estate as any plant that grows. I 
understand there is a difference where 
a tenant puts in wheat on shares and 
the place is sold, but that does not hit 
this case. If I can sell my farm and 
then come on and gather the crops I 
would like to know it.—F. Norton. 


“The eye sees in all things what it 
trings with it the faculty of seeing.”— 
Goethe. ; ‘4 


Prof. H. E. Van 
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Banana Apples Sold at 75 Cents Each, 
$25 per Bushel. 

Portland, Oregon.—Apples at $25 a 
bushel or about 75 cents each is the 
price paid an Oregon orchardist for two 
boxes of the fruit for President Taft. 
The high price was handed over by a 
keen admirer of the big President 
whose name is not given out. It is 
generally believed, however, to be Sen= 
ator Jonathan Bourne, whose guest Taft 
will be when he visits Portland this 
fall. 

The apples selected are of the Winter 
Banana variety, big, goldén-hued pomes 
with a blush of red on one side, and a 
flavor suggesting the tropical fruit from 
which it gets its name. The two boxes 
for the President are to be selected from 
the entire crop of a Hood River, Ore- 


gon, grower by a committee of three. |} 


Each apple will be passed ‘upon as to 
color, size, texture, flavor and probable 
keeping qualities. They will be packed 
under the supervision of the committee 
and expressed to the White House. It 
is claimed they will be the finest boxes 
of apples ever gathered in this country. 

The bushel boxes in which the fruit 
will be packed will hold about thirty- 
six apples, so the little ‘present will 
stand Taft’s friend $50 for about 
seventy-two apples, or close to 75 cents 
each. 


What to Plant.—You ask our advice 
about starting.in fruit growing by plant- 
ing a ten acre plum orchard. I think 
you would make a great mistake to be- 
gin by planting so many plum trees. 
I wish every reader of Green’s Fruit 
Grower. would learn that it is far easier 
to begin fruit growing in a general 
way by planting a few each of the 
hardy small fruits.such as the straw- 
berry, raspberry, blackberry, .currant, 
and fifty or one hundred trees each of 
peath, pear, plum, cherry, quince, than 
to start out at. once by planting a ten 
acre plum orchard. 

Then the risk would not be nearly so 
great in planting as I have suggested, 
rather than to have all of your eggs in 
one basket as you would have in plant- 
ing ten acres to plum trees. In case 
your plum trees did not bear fruit on a 
certain year you would be without 
revenue or profit, whereas if your land 
was planted to various fruits as I advise 
you would be sure of having some in- 
come every year. 

Further than this it is expensive to 
handle a ten acre crop of plums which 
would ripen within a short space of 
time. Plums are perishable fruit and 
you would have to have an army of 
pickers to handle ten acres, _If you 
planted small fruits and large fruits, as 
I did when I began fruit growing, a 
small force of pickers. would be suf- 
ficient for -the strawberries which would 
ripen at one time, the raspberries and 
blackberries later, the grapes. the latest 
of all the small fruits. Then the early 
apples and cherries would follow and 
the early, peaches and later on the later 
fruits would ripen thus your small force 
of helpers would be employed through- 
out the season instead of having to em- 
ploy hundreds of people during one ex- 
ceedingly busy season when. the plums 
would. all ripen. ; 

Poultry keeping can always be added 
to fruit growing with fair opportunities 
for a success. :Select:one breed of birds. 
See that they are pure blooded. Allow 
no mixture.’ You will--find that your 
neighbors and others will want to buy 
the eggs for hatching and poultry for 
breeding. , 

Tortoni Waiter.—Did that Arizona 
ranchman give you a tip? , 

The Other Waiter.—I should say he 
did! He told me if I didn’t step lively 
he’d blow off the top of my. head! 














The LEADER 
Gasoline rresure Sprayer 


With 34 Horse-Power, 4-Cycle Engine, 
with Hopper Jacket for Cooling Purposes. 


It supplies 10 nozzles at a pressure of 200 Ibs. with 
safety valve blowing off, and this service can easily 
be increased without overtaxing the engine. 


IT WILL MEET. ALL YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


qa 


A COMPLETE SPRAYING RIG 


Refill the tank, saw wood, grind 
feed, run your repair shop, shell 
or clean your grain, run thecream 
separator or the churn,and is safe, 
simple and satisfactory. 


Wealso manufacture a full line 
of Barrel, Knapsack and Power 
Potato Sprayers with Mechanical 
Agitators and Automatic Strainer 
Cleaners. 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO. 
Elmira, 


N.Y. 


JOHN DEERE PLOW CO., Gen. Agts. 
Kansas City, Mo. 











Green’s Home Evaporator. 


be ase tested and 
approved, test, cheap- 
est, best. Can be used on 
any stove. Dries any fruit. 


Price, $6.00. 
pecial Price, $4.75. 


READ THIS: To in- 
troduce our Home Evapo- 
rator and our No.1 Parer, 
Corer, and Slicer, we offer 
both for only $5.50. 
Weight less than thirty 
pounds ; can go by express 
or freight at very small 
. cost. Just think of it! A 

y Parer, Corer and 
Slicer with a Fruit Evaporator, all for only 


° '° 


You Cannot Afford to Lose This Offer. 


Dear Str—I found the Cook Stove Drier which I 
bought of you last fall just as represented and I think 
the world of it ; it readily paid for itself last fall. I dried 
400 pounds of dried apples with it and it did its work 
perfectly. Yours respectfully, 

CHARLES B. REES. 


Fruit, 
Wine and 
Jelly Press 


Three in one. 
Cleanest and 
best. The only 
one that separ- 
ates juice, seeds 
and skins at one 
operation. For 
making wines, 
jellies and Fruit 
utters from 

pes, straw- 
erries, rasp- 
berries, black- 
berries, gooseberries, currants, quinces, pineapples, etc. 
The dryness of the pulp may be regulated by thumb 
screw at the outlet. eight only 15 lbs. 
Special Price, complete, $3.95. 


















Send us your orders for 


JELLY, WINE AND 


BARREL HEADERS, 


catalogue. 


Seisible Wine and Cider Press. 


A well-made and handsome 
Press for making cider, wines, 
jellies lard, syrups, etc. Made 
with special reference to 
strength, and guaranteed 
against breakage under an 
fair usage. All iron and steel, 
stronger and better than the 
old wooden press. It has 
double curbs. 

PRICE-— Four quart curbs, 
weight 30 lbs., 2.95. Ten 

wart curbs, weight 40 lbs., 
= 3.95. 


Large Cider Mills and Presses fcr home or 


commercial use at very low prices. Send for 
descriptive circulars. 





EVAPORATORS, 


GREEN’S 
BARREL HEADER 


CIDER PRESSES 


Should be on 
EVERY FARM. 
PRICE, 
with screw or 

lever, 98c 


ETC., ETC. 


WE SAVE YOU 
MONEY. 


Send for our complete 





Address, 


Green’s Nursery Company, 


Implement Dept. 
Rochester, New York. 








RHODES MFG. CO., 
GRAND RAPIDS, 





RHODES DOUBLE CUT 





MuIcH, 














A GOOD COMBINATION OF 


of $1.00. If you will pin $1.00 bill to 





We will enter your name for one year for the following publications on receipt 


Grower, Rochester, N. Y., and we will see to it that you get the following publi- 
cations one full year as follows: GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER, Monthly; 1 Year ; 
FARM JOURNAL of Philadelphia, Monthly, 1 Year; FARMER’S VOICE of Chi- 
cago, Semi-Monthly, 1 Year, and FARM-POULTRY of Boston, Monthly, 1 Year. 


All four publications, one year, for $1.00. 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 


PAPERS FORTHE HOME 


this and mail it to Green’s Fruit 


Rochester, N. Y. 

















$1.80 Worth to 
Test for 
Only 10 Cents 


SEEDS 


Our Home Grown Seeds fresh, reliable and 
gon. We will mail the foll 18 sorts, 18 liberal size 
‘0cts. worth more 


ets. and enclose catalogue and check for 1 
BEET, 's Egypt ly sort. 
header. 

SELERY: Golden’ Set Soo, bok 
CUCUMBER, Family Favorite, favorite sort. 
LETTUCE, May King, tender, delicious. 
MUSKMELON, Rocky Ford, the standard. 

» rreight sibs. 1000 bus. per acre. 


ONION, 
Bo Sivalivourfriondsto send 


f-Long, best 
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Rheumatism 


CURED 
Through the Feet 


Just Send Your Name on a Postal 
and Get FREE TO TRY My $1 
External Remedy That 


Is Curing Thousands 








FREDERICK DYER, Corresponding Sec’y. 


Foot Drafts cured Col. Geo. D. Alexan- 
der, a civil war veteran, of Ruston, La., age 84, 
after 20 years suffering, and after medicines and 
baths had failed. : 

Magic Foot Drafts cured Mrs. R. C. Hill, of Med- 
ford, Ore., 5 years ago, after about 14 years of 
Rheumatism. She has had no attack since. 

Foot Drafts saved the little boy of Mrs. 

Neroy Pogue, of Ellington, Mo., from being a crip- 
le for life from inflammatory Rheumatism, writes 
ais mother, two years ago—no return of rheuma- 


tism. 

Magic Foot Drafts cured Mrs. G. W. Johnson, 
Ridgeway, O., after 18 years suffering. Had spent 
hundreds of dollars trying to get cured. ; 

Magic Foot Drafts cured J. Priest, of Uxbridge, 
England, after 35 years of pain. Cured 3 years 
ago. No return. 

A million people, all over the world, have ac- 
cepted our approval offer, and nearly all of them, 
we hope, are cured to stay cured. Many thous- 
ands of them have written us grateful letters, 
which we are proud to show to anyone interested, 
This great remedy stands alone as the one abso. 
lutely safe, conven- 
ient external treat- 
ment, sosure to cure 
that we ask no 
money in advance. 
Just send your ad- 
dress. Return mail 
brings you the e 
Drafts, prepaid. Try them as directed, then, if 
you are fully satisfied with the benefit received, 
send us One Dollar. If not, they cost you nothing. 
You decide, and we take your word, Magic 
— Co., 179 Oliver Bldg., Jackson, Mich. Write 
today. 


HAMILTON RESERVOIR 
ORCHARD HEATER 














** Draw the cover and the fire does the rest ”’ giving 
required fire to overcome 15 degrees of frost or only 2 
degrees and burn oil only in proportion“to fire used. 

A regulated fire adds efficiency, safety and is far 
more economical than any other method. 

Reservoir of oil not under fire. Will burn all night 
without attention after lighting. 

. Proper combustion for most successful out-of-doors 
eating. 

Humireds of car-loads of fruit saved by this heater 
in this valley last spring. 

Write us for full information and don’t wait. 


HAMILTON RESERVOIR ORCHARD HEATER Co. 
GRAND JUNCTION, COLO. 


Earn $60 to$140 Month 


Hundreds of fo! 
cliway Fieaion nef Brakeanen, 
and electric railway Motormen and 
Conductors. Experience unneces- 
sary. Write immediately for full pas- 
ticulars stating position desired. 
RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, 

. 246 Reliance Bidg.. Kansas City, Mo. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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The upper illustration is a hardy hydrangea sent 
by C. A. Green to T. D. Beckwith of Tennessee sev- 
eral years ago by mail. It now stands eight feet high. 
The lower photograph was sent to us by a subscriber 
a Ohio whose address has been lost. It explains 
itself. 








Story of the Lemon Cling Stone Peach. 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: 
When I was a groceryman at Rochester 
my partner and I contracted to buy the 
entire peach crop of Harvey Stone at 
so much per crate. In those days 
peaches were sold in crates of various 
sizes and not in baskets as at present. 
The size of the crates supplied by Mr. 
Stone were such as to hold three pecks 
of peaches each. 

We assumed that the peaches had all 
been delivered as the season for peaches 
had passed. Imagine our surprise on 
November 4th to see Mr. Stone drive 
up to our grocery with a large two 
horse wagon load of the most beautiful 
peaches we had ever seen. My partner 
and I looked at each other in amaze- 
ment. 

“What are we going to do with all 
these peaches at this time of the year?” 
my partner asked. 

“T don’t’ know,” I replied. 





“T never 


|heard before of peaches coming into | 


}market at this time of the year.” 

| 3ut there was no help for it. We 
| had contracted for Mr. Stone’s entire 
crop, and this load was a part of his 
crop, therefore we were compelled to 
take them and pay him good money for 
them without knowing how it was pos- 
sible to sell so many peaches at that 
late date. 

| These were the Lemon Cling stone 
| peach, large in size, almost white in 
|color, one side covered with a bright 
crimson blush. They are far hand- 
somer than the best Early Crawford, 
but when you bite into.one of these cling 
stone peaches you are -.' disappointed 
in finding that the good looks of the 
|}peach has misled you into supposing 
that they are good to eat. 

Well, we kept these peaches for a 
week or two but no one seemed to be 
hankering after them. We made few 
if any sales. On consultation we de- 
cided to send a portion of the peaches 
to our commission house in New York 
city. We hardly expected that they 
would sell for enough to pay the ex- 
press charges but we took our chances, 
To our surprise we soon received a 
check for the shipment. The peaches 
had sold well in New York, on their 
good looks evidently, for there was 
nothing in the quality to attract. Weeks 
passed and still a large amount of these 
peaches were occupying valuable space 
in the back room of our grocery. We 
were astonished at the keeping qualities 
of this cling stone peach. This is one 
of the notable qualifications of cling 
stones. Those that ripen late in sum- 
mer, and especially the Lemon Cling, 
will keep for months like apples and 
retain their beauty. At Christmas time, 
nearly two months after the peaches 
were received, a man called at our 
grocery and asked if we had anything 
attractive for a big banquet. 

“Yes,” we replied, “we have some 
beautiful peaches. Come and see them.” 
The buyer was delighted with the 
beautiful crates of these Lemon Cling 
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Syke Aira 
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peaches. He did not care much about 


“from the cavity, 


the quality. 
special purpose, which was to embellish 
the tables at a hotel banquet. He was 
glad to purchase the entire lot at a 
fancy price, since peaches were out of 
season, and none could be found on the 
market, thus what had first seemed to 
be a poor bargain turned out to be a 
profitable one for us. 

I do not advise the readers of Green’s 
Fruit Grower to plant largely of cling 
stone peaches for as a rule they are not 
salable and not desirable. The earliest 
peaches, such as Alexander, are cling 
stones. These early cling stones are 
not good keepers. They are liable to 
rot before they can be marketed. But 
the late ripening clings, such as Lemon 
and Chinese Cling, are long keepers, are 
beautiful in appearance and keep their 
shape well for canning or pickles, but 
their flesh is not tender or highly 
flavored.—E. E. Hale. ‘ 


Reviving Fruit Trees, 


A horticultural friend of mine, re- 
membering Professor Liebig’s theory 
that when a vegetable is burned the 
part which came from the air in the 
process of its growth returns to the 
atmosphere, and the part which came 
from the ground is reduced to ashes, 
came to the conclusion that ashes would 
be beneficial when applied to the roots 
of his trees. They were standing in soil 
strongly inclined to clay, with a turf 
around them that had not been removed 
for several years. After pruning them 
properly, removing every indication of 
worms, etc., and washing the body and 
branches with soap suds, he began oper- 
ation below—first removing the turf 
two feet around the tree, then, with a 
garden pick, the ground was loosened 
from six to twelve inches in depth, tak- 
ing care not to injure the larger roots. 
Twenty or thirty quarts of loose dirt 
were removed, leaving quite a large 
cavity, shaped like a saucer, with the 
tree standing in the centre. About 
one pint of unbleached ashes was 
sprinkled about the tree, and upon this 
chip manure was evenly placed, near- 
ly filling the cavity. Another pint of 
ashes was sprinkled upon the fertilizer, 
which was gently pressed down, and the 
whole covered with the loose dirt taken 
leaving the surface 
nearly as it was, excepting the turf. A 
young orchard was treated in a similar 
way. The effect was wonderful. Plum 
trees that were “going to the bad” re- 
vived. Peach trees that had presented 
small and shrivelled leaves threw out 
luxuriant foliage, and cherry trees give 
fruit larger and fairer than ever before. 

Since then we notice that members 
of the Farmers’ Club of the American 
Institute in a discussion concerning the 
care of fruit trees, advocated the use of 
ashes for the revival of failing orchards. 




















At the North Pole. 

When my children were younger and 
used to complain of a lack of appetite 
or would find fault with some article 
of food at the table, I used to tell them 
that they would be glad to get such 
food if they were at the North Pole. 
I had in mind the sufferings of the 
North Pole explorers. These men when 
their supply of food was exhausted 
chewed pieces of leather or the dried 
skin of wild beasts. These Arctic ex- 
plorers must, in their disturbed slum- 
bers, have dreamed of the land of plenty 
which they left, of the orchards filled 
with tempting apples, peaches and 
pears, and of their mothers’ and wives’ 
well supplied pantries and cupboards, 
and the pies, cookies and cold meats 
which were stored there. Many of us 
lead pampered lives. We are surfeited 
with good, things to eat. When we 
have plenty of food let us think of 
those who are deprived of sufficient 
food. There are many people who can 
get nothing to eat. 


PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED. 

All readers of Green’s Fruit Grower 
are invited to send in photographs of 
their homes, fruits or any attractive 
photographs that they may have. Those 
we select will. appear in the paper. 
Nearly all the photographs that appear 
in the pages of our paper are sent in 
by our subscribers.—Editor. 
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LAMENESS from a_Bone 


e, Curb, Side =. = 


lar trouble can be stopped with 


Full directions in pamphlet with each 
Peete. .00 a bottle at dealers or delivered. 


lorse e 
ABSORBINE, JR., for mankind, $1 

a bottle, removes Painful Swellings, En« 

Scead Cena. Goitre, Wens, Bruises, Vart 

Gose Veins, Varicosities, Old Sores, Allays Pain. 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 11 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
Stickney GasolineEngines 


ARE THE BEST 


Why? Because they have the best igniter, 

the best cooling system, the best valve mo- 

tion and the best governor. Thousands of 
engines now in successful operati 

our years of experiencein — 1 

nts. 

HP. 
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CUT ICE 


With the Dorsch Double 
Ice 









Row 


of any size and ess. 
man and a horse will cut more ice in 
a day than the farmer or 


mancanuse, You can cut for others and 
make the price of our plow in two * use, 
Ask for catalogue and introductory prices. 


SOHN DORSCH & SONS, 260 WELLS ST., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Anil Cider Press 


Great strength and ca- 
pacity; all sizes; also 
eo engines, 
steam engines, 
sawmills, thresh- 
ers, Catalog free. 


Monarch Machinery Co., 605 Cortlandt Bldg.. New Yerk 


ICE PLOWS 


Double row, equals 20 men with 
saws. Pays for itself first season, 
6 sizes, also Ice Tools, Ask for 
Catalogue B. 


WM. H. PRAY, Verbank, N. Y. 






















LION BRAND || 


seni oes 


Gratien Wax, 4 Ib. 15c.; 1 Ib. 25e. 
Postpai « 250 “ 40c. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


Cattle, Sheep or 
Hog Manure 


Dried and Pulverized. Best for top 
dressing and mulching. Write for 
circ and prices. 


The Pulverized Manure Co., 
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27 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


IDER“, 
MACHINERY % 


Best and cheapest. 
Send for catalogue. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT 
PRESS CO., 
347 West Water St., 
t) 4. Y. 


Bees and Fruit 


You know that you must depend upon honey bees 
largely for the pollenization of fruit blossoms. y not 
keep hoes yourself and reap double benefits? A few 
hives will make a big difference in your fruit crop and 
the honey you will harvest the first season will more than 
pay for the initial outlay. It isn’t much work either, 


Subscribe to 
Gleanings in Bee Culture 


And learn what others are doing and what can do. 
It gives all the latest information on the su . $r per 
year semi-monthly ; six months’ trial for 25 cents. Send 
your subscription to-day and ask for our new catalog and 
a booklet on bee culture. We will send them free and 
cheerfully answer all your inquiries. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, 
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What to Plant on a Twelve Acre Farm, 


A subscriber of Green’s Fruit Grower 
whose father has a farm of twelve acres 
in a village in northern Pennsylvania, 
calléd at our office to ask what our 
editor would advise him to plant for 
profit. His father desires to plant about 
half of this little farm to fruits of some 
kind. 

Cc. A. Green’s reply: We are often 
asked questions similar to this. My 
reply is, that when I started fruit grow- 
ing I planted a few strawberries, rasp- 
berries, blackberries, currants, goose- 
berries, grdpes, and a few peach, pear, 
plum, quince and apple trees. In fact 
I planted an assortment of nearly all 
the hardy small fruits and many of 
the larger fruits, but I planted them all 
in a small way. I am satisfied that I 
would not have succeeded as well had 


I confined myself exclusively to the 
currant and strawberry or to the apple 
cr cherry. By having such an enorm- 
ous assortment of fruits from the early 
strawberry to the fall grapes or ap- 
ples I was able to supply my patrons 
through a long season and had a con- 
tinual stream of money coming into my 
treasury. 

The same berry baskets, crates and 
other packages used for strawberries 


would answer for the other small fruits: 


and the same wagon and other equip- 
ments for selling could be used, there- 
fore I advise the planting of a general 
assortment of both small and large 
fruits for such a place as you have 
described. 

This Pennsylvania village in which 
our subscriber lives has no local sup- 
ply of fruits. It cannot be said to hi&ve 


any supply of fruits at all. There are 
hundreds of thousafids of such villages 
as this scattered all over the country, 
in any of which villages it would be 
highly profitable for some one to start 
growing small fruits for supplying that 
village and country surrounding. 





Some of Burba’s Barbs. 

Work and worry are not on speaking 
terms. ‘ 

Pray for your enemies and work for 
yourself. 

The heart makes fewer mistakes than 
the head. 

The secret of success is in not having 
any secrets. 

The truth should not be so appareled 
that it is likely to be arrested on sus- 
picion. 


The sting of the bee would never have 
been discovered if somebody -had not 
come in contact with it.—‘Agricultural 
Advertising.” 


0. 
0 


When to Trim Trees.—An authority 
upon the subject of fruit growing says 
that he prefers winter to spring for 
pruning his orchard. The tree does not 
do any better for it, but the bark does 
not peel off so easily when rubbed by 
the ladder or the boot heels. Then an- 
other thing of importance is that it is 
much easier to get about the tree tops 
when the trees are free from leaves or 
blossoms. Never prune much when 
trees are in leaf.—Editor. 








A Paris school teaches parrots to 
speak English, German, French and 
Italian. 





| WILL SEND YOU A “DAN PATCH SPREADER” ON 


4 MONTHS FREE TRIAL 


LL QUOTE YOU SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE AND LET YOU PAY ON 


LONG TIME 


—>\ 7 | 
<< 


iY 


1 WANT TO SEND YOU A DAN 
PATCH SPREADER 


for a 4 months’ free trial test'‘on your own 
farm and then if you decide to keep it after 
4 months’ free trial you can pay for it on long 
time easy payments. I quote you my special 
low factory price direct from my big Dan 
Patch Spreader Factory, and make you the 
most liberal easy payment spreader proposi- 
tion you ever heard of. I give you plenty of 
time to put this spreader to the hardest possi- 
ble test on your own farm and then I give you 
plenty of time to pay for it on easy monthly 
payments so that the spreader will more than 
earn its cost before you complete payments. 


ALL FREIGHT PAID BY US 

I not only quote you special low Factory 
Price, but pay all freight charges besides — so 
you’ll know when you get my special price ex- 
actly what your machine will cost you, laid 
down at your station. My special factory 
rice — freight paid —4 months’ free trial — 
ong time easy payment plan is making a‘sen- 
sation in the spreader business this season and 
I want you to get my world-beater spreader 
roposition before you_even think of buying, 
or IL honestly believe I can give you a clean 
cut $40 excess spreader quality over and 
above any other spreader made at any price. 


REMARKABLE il 
FEATURE 


My Dan Patch Spreader represents ten 
ars’ steady application of the best spreader 
ingenuity and brains everdevoted to the busi- 
ness—I want to tell you about a splendid 
spreader discovery — the Automatic Load Re- 
lease — the one thing that absolutely insures 
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= | SPREADER |}. 
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PLL PAY ALL FREIGHT |fsig 


AND GIVE YOU 
4 MONTHS FREE TRIAL 
ON YOUR OWN FARM 


even, uniform spreading of all kinds of manure 
under all conditions — this is all pictured and 
described in my big 12-inch, 4color free 
Spreader Book. . 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


I’m so enthusiastic over the success farm- 
ers have had in the past years with my uni- 
form Distributing Spreader Discovery that I 
want every one of my farmer friends to give 
this great machine a 4 months’ proof-test free 
and demonstrate to their own satisfaction 
that I’ve got the spreader question settled to 
the satisfaction of every farmer and for all 
time tocome. Send for my big 12-inch, 4- 
color, free Spreader Book to-day and I’ll gre 

an 


ou the opportunity to give my great 
Patch Spreader 2 fall season’s test at my risk 
and expense, and then if you decide that I’m 
right about this spreader question, you can 
pay for your spreader in easy monthly pay- 
ments. 


SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE 


I make my Dan Patch Spreader in 5 siz- 
es—each size has 5 distinct feeds and I make 
both the ba 2g ang spreader and complete 
spreader. My line of Dan Patch Spreaders is 
fitted to all uses, purposes and conditions—for 
small farms and large farms—and every one 
is sold direct from my factory straight to you 
at a Bargain Factory Price and all freight 
paid by me. My regular business, the largest 
of its kind in the world, enables me to make 
exceptional spreader offers and quote the low- 
est prices ever made on quality spreaders, and 
I can make you a clear $40.00 quaity saving 
on any one of my five styles. I want you to 

et my straight-from-the-factory, money-sav- 
ing easy payment Spreader Proposition, for 
it’ i prove an eye-opener on this spreader 
business for a great many farmers. 


r The New Edition of my valuable Book 2 


a i \ SY PAYMENTS 


‘BOOKS 
FREE AND 
MANY 
SPREADER 
SECRETS 
REVEALED 


SEND FOR MY BIG FREE 4-COLOR 
SPREADER BOOK NOW AND GET 
MY “SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE 
EASY PAYMENT” SPREADER 
PROPOSITION 
You'll be delighted with my Big Colored Spreader 
Book and fascinated with the many beautiful pictures of 
Dan Patch 1:55 and my full line of Dan Patch Spreaders 
in colors. The,front cover shows a fine view of Dan Patch 
and right in the center of the painting there stands a 
beautiful 4-color view of the greatest spreader discovery ) 
known to the business—it’s the Biggest Spreader Book 
ever Published and contains the most complete account , 
of the spreader business ever published—besides that, 
it contains many pages of startling information about 
spreader quality and efficiency and reveals spreader 
secrets that will open the eyes of many who have 
never had an opportunity to learn the inside of 
the Spreader Business, Get this great Spread- 
er Book and my “Special Factory Price Easy 
Payment Spreader Proposition” before 
you take another step toward getting a 
spreader. Send me the coupon today. 
I just want this one opportunity of 
opening your eyes to these spreader 
facts; and I'll guarantee my big 
Spreader Book will repay youa 
hundred times over for the little 
effort it will take for you to 
send me the coupon now. 


JUST WRITE ME 


THE ona 3 
a 





Manure Values, called 
now ready. If you wish a free copy of this 
book, also, just put an X in this square. 
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This apple tree blew over in the wind. The two 
branches were thrust into the soil where they took 


rootand the peculiar growth seen resulted. I have 
lost the name of the subscriber who sent this photo. 





Planting Young Orchards. 


Professor Samuel Fraser, from Cor- 
nell Agricultural station, who has de- 
voted a lifetime of experience to fruit 
culture, has the following suggestions 
to make to those who are interested in 
the subject: 

“In the case of planting the apples 
and pears, at least a half and probably 
two-thirds of the branches may come 
off; in the case of the peaches the whole 
head should come off, and nothing but 
a stub of twelve inches long should 
be allowed to remain. We aim to secure 
low heads in everything. In peaches 
we want all the limbs within a foot of 
the ground, in the case of the apples 
and pears the lowest limb to be within 
fifteen inches, and’ the others up to 
two feet, the lowest to be pointing in 
the direction of the prevailing wind. 

“Young trees should be kept culti- 
vated at least until July, and the weeds 
may then be allowed to grow around 
them, or the land may be sown to 
clover. In the case of the young trees 
which were planted last year, if the 
head was not shaped at the time of 
planting, this should be done now. 
Three or four good limbs should be 
left. We prefer four, without a leader. 
No more pruning is done than is neces- 
sary to secure the cesired shape; the 
ends of the twigs are not cut back, nor 
would we do this on three-year-planted 
trees. If this is to be done at all, it 
would be better to do it in August. 
The same is true of pears. In the case 
of peaches, we do not aim to take out 
all the small shoots which tend to fill 
up the’center of the trees, but rather 
allow these to bear fruit, which gener- 
ally exhausted them so that they die 
after bearing one crop. We are very 
careful to keep the middle open; that 
is, branches all point outward, and no 
large limb is allowed to stay in the 
center of the tree.” 


O. 





The Elberta Peach. 

There is probably no instance in the 
history of fruit growing which presents 
a case similar to that of the Elberta 
peach, says ‘National Nurseryman.” 
A variety comparatively unknown twenty 
years ago, it is now the most extensively 
planted of all peaches. It is probable 
that there are more Elberta peaches 
in many (if not in most) peach sections 
of the country at the present time than 
there are of all other varieties com- 
bined. It is the great mid-season stand- 
ard. A somewhat serious question 
arises as to whether it will continue to 
be profitable when planted in this ex- 
tensive way. Growers in New York and 
the east are beginning to feel that the 
mid-season period is a good one to 
avoid, and that if an orchardist can 
secure a variety whieh will ripen a little 
ahead, or a little after the great peach 
glut, he will obtain larger profits than if 
he continues to plant the kind which 
in the main is most reliable by reason 
of its assured productivity. Of course 
in the case of the peach it does not 
take many years for a variety to drop 
out, for the life of the peach orchard 
in any part of the United States runs 
but little over a decade. In the more 
favorable parts it may exceed this a 
trifle but the orchard in the average 
region will have run its course in that 


time. We are quite willing to admit 
there are many persons who can say 
they have profitable orchards much 


older, but we are now speaking in terms 
of broad averages. The peach of the 
future then, it seems to us, is one that 
will anticipate, or follow the Elberta 
season. - 

A few weeks ago when discussing 
varieties of peaches with growers in 
British Columbia we were told that 


nothing but yellow flesh peaches were 
wanted in their markets. This would 


lings of the Elberta type for the coast 
region, but they should be earlier or 
later in season. Give us an early El- 
berta and make it a little better in 
quality. 


0. 


Where it Does Best. 

Hubbardston.—This variety in the 
state of its origination—Massachusetts, 
and in lower Pennsylvania—does best 
on comparatively light, sandy soils. If 
planted on the heavier types there is 
less promise of success, unless these 
soils are most thoroughly underdrained 
and well elevated. A rich, fine, sandy 
soil, lighter in character than that de- 





. Scribed under Baldwin and underlaid by 


a fairly porous subsoil, appears to be 
most suitable, says Wilder. Hubbards- 
ton does notably well on hills and slopes, 
where excellent air drainage is pro- 
vided. It may be remarked in passing 
that Rome Beauty is to be classed with 
Hubbardston in its soil and atmos- 
pheric requirements. 

Northern Spy.—Heavy soils produce 
firm, crisp, high flavored fruit, which 
is characterized by a lack of color and 
an abnormal amount of greasiness of 
skin. This is not the type now de- 
manded by high class trade. It is also 
noted by careful observers that trees 
on clay loam or clayey soils are more 
upright and close headed in growth 
than those on lighter soils) A medium 
loam, then, underlaid by a heavy loam 
or a light clay loam, produces the ideal 
Spy when this soil is in a northern 
location. Probably the finest Spys 
grown in the country are those pro- 
duced in the Lake Champlain region, 
in northern New York, and Vermont, 
and along the eastern shore of Lake 
Ontario and along the Bay of Quinti. 

King.—This tree does not succeed on 
a sandy soil. A light type of Rhode 
Island soil will give best results. The 
tree also needs considerable moisture. 
If planted on too heavy a soil the fruit 
is a dull red, with well marked greenish 
tinge. It lacks the vivid attractiveness 
of the well grown specimens. It is 
most important that this high class 
variety should be grown to its best de- 
velopment if we are to compete with 
the west.—John Craig, in “Tribune.” 





—It is declared that 


crop. 


Largest Orange Orchard 
George W. DuNah, of Ill., who, with as- 
sociates, has purchased 1000 acres in 
the Caloma pasture, below Port Lavaca, 
Texas, and will start the largest orange 
in Texas, is there to superin- 
incident to the great 
undertaking. The first lot of 6000 orange 
14,000 more 
are being negotiated for, and later fur- 
ther purchases will be made, until the 
The big grove 
will have a lake fed from Caloma creek, 
and artesian wells, and will be subdivid- 
ed by roads and avenues, and all that 
pertains to the project will be on an]’ 
A fund of $100,000 is 


orchard 
tend operations 


trees has been purchased. 


2 . 
entire tract is set out. 


elaborate scale. 


Notes from “American Fruits.” 
Refuses $50,000 for Forty Acre Crop. 
O. G. France, 
Wenatchee, Wash., who is preparing to 
market this season’s apple crop from 
his forty acre orchard will have. 25,000 
boxes of apples this season. 
refused $2.10 a box for a portion of the 


being held by the company. 


I. G. Gore, 


or $1500 per acre. 


fruit trees? 


A Western 


it still has 


of 103 similar trees of 
covering three acres. 


boxes of firsts. 


Medford, Ore., 
eleven carloads of pears from a seven- 
acre orchard and sold them for $11,132, 
Does it pay to plant 


Tale.—The 
orchard recently purchased from Mrs. 
R. D. Young by W. W. Sawyer, contains 
a, Grimes’ Golden apple tree from which 
5033 apples were picked in thinning and 
about 4000 on it, 
which will have to be removed by a 
second thinning. This is a fair sample 
this variety, 
twenty 
boxes of ‘apples will be allowed to ma- 
ture on each tree, one-fourth of which 
will probably be seconds, leaving fifteen 
There is a standing offer 


About 


of $3 for these fifteen boxes. 





Details may seem too small for some 
people to bother with; but if the little 
cogs in the big machine were left out, 


it would stop. 


It pays better to put the profits into 
farm improvements than to loan them 
at five per cent. to improve another’s 


farm. 


He has 


in Texas.— 


secured 


forty-acre 


1000 of 














The Best Spray Pump 


and does it thoroughly. Always ready. U 
No ~ vege to dry 


Warranted for 5 Years. Price $4.00. 


The Standard Stamping Co. 





Sprays the tallest fruit trees from the ground. 
Not too heavy for low bushes. Sprays quick- 
est and best. Does the work in half the time 


with bucket, barrel or tank. Lasts a lifetime. 
up, wear out, or make 


Standard Spray Pump 


It will not cost you a cent to try it. Our 
special offer gives complete details. Write 
for it today and we will also send our illus- 
trated circular showing how this pump pays 
for itself many times over the first season. 





Marysville, O. 











| 134Matn Street 
Rome 








“Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





» Black 
area and small outlay, if properly grown and 


Small Fruits— Big Crops 
If given half a chance, Knight’s Small Fruits produce 
Crops, because the ited and 
kind of soil, by 

Small Catalogue—Big Sto 
Our catalogue hasn’t many 
iain, strai shtforward facts about small you 
ow. Yours if you want it enough to ask us for a copy. 
DAVID KNIGHT & SON, Box 11, Sawyer, Mi 
a SS 


























Strawberries, Raspberries, Dewberries, Cur. 
rants, Gooseberries, are sources of large income from limited 
marketed. 


grown in the right 
nursery fields, 


ges, NO gaudy pictures; just 
Fits lat you should 
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which is free. 
Write to-day. 








The Johnston Line of farm machinery has 
been on the market for 59 years—and in all 
this time they have won and retained the 
implicit confidence of the farmers of two 
hemispheres because of their great simplicity, 
‘ease of operation, adaptability to all soil and 
grain conditions, economy of maintenance, and 
always the latest in design and construction and 
their absolutely dependable quality. 

The name JOHNSTON still stands, as it 
always has, a monument for absolute inde- 
It has no connection whatever with 
any trust, and while we are always ready to 
meet any legitimate competition, quality must 
always be considered first. 


explain 


THE JOHNSTON HARVESTER CO, 
BOX 121A BATAVIA, N.Y. 


These are the con- 
the constantly 
increasing demand for the Johnston Line. 

Let us send you our interesting 1910 catalog, 
It will certainly interest you. 
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READ WHAT THIS WOMAN DOES 
“Made 11,000 yards of carpet on m: 


ro time the past three years, writes Mrs. Sadie Wi 


Tagrart, Waukomis, 0 «I never weavea day 
pave = = e = qapas ont io oe oun ponte about our jooms and the 
wor! weigh on poun on’t tire of weav- 
ing. Locus asgodliun investmentamam seecre tare.” Ww. B. STARK, Seo’y, NEWCOMB LOOM co., 


much or as little t.me as you may 


No experience Is necessa’ 


me, that will not interfere with 


ters proves what you can do. 


made especially for home workers. Unlike any other loom, it practically 
works itself. A simple movement of the hand is all it requires of the opera- 
tor. Notreading—nostooping—noshuttle throwing. Justthe easy work that 
thousands of old and young are making big money at today—at home. 

. You willbedelighted with the ease with which 
you can make the finest and most durable carpets, rugs, mats, draperies of 
every kind, and even beautiful portieres, chenille curtains and hammocks. 
Bear in mind also, that no cash outlay for supplies isrequired. Oldca ‘ 


My 20 years’ 


I 
Start NOW you'can fasity mene 925 
You Can Easily Make 

\, Now is just the time—start this one workat home in your spare time—you’ll soon be wanting to run your loom all 
he time—for the very easy profits. I will tell you how you can make your time most 
rofitable—how you can engage in adelightful and fascinating occupation in your own 
our other duties and assure you big c 
able to devote to it. I promise that you'll be 

interested. I say, and I know that every word I say is true, that you can mal 


money and make it more easily by weaving on a N 
any other kind of home employment. 


sacks, cast-off clothing and rags all furnish material for the loom. An 
results you get with such material are simply wonde 
when you owna Newcomb, that you will have more 
loom in ep oy busy. Many of our customers make from $25 to 630a week weaving the morelcanand will help you to 


he Newcomb, and you can do likewise. 


ke more 
ewcomb Automatic Loom than at 
experience with others and their 


Per Week 
At Home 








rofits for as 


. B. STARK 
who will help you start a 
money-making business. 
NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 


the Letme send you some samples of 


rful. You can be sure the work you can do ona Newcomb 


than enough work to Loom. The more you need the money 


get started to making it. 


Do not neglect this opportunity. Write me today for my free catalog, Mio: oan ae which tells all 


extremely reasonable terms on which you can «btain one of t 


20 Taylor St., Davenport, lowa. 




















seem to strengthen the need of seed- 


UBER ETN 
UNTIL YOU INVEST! 
DON’T BUY GASOLINE ENGINES ° 22 hse rcccx. 
| @ two-cylinder gasoline, kerosene oF 
that of single cylinder wi Costs 


Seer ae aya eae ea 


15th St., Chicago, THIS IS OUR FIFTY 8) 








engines, with 
YEAR, 


durability. 
stationary or traction 
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Notes from “The Farm World.” 


Are your hay tools lying out in the 
field where you used them last? And 
that binder— isn’t it still standing out 
in the oat field right where you un- 
hitched from it. when the last bundle 
was bound? Do you always leave your 
plows, cultivators and harrows scat- 
tered around the barn that way during 
the winter? Broken handles and‘levers 
and rust galore will be your portion 
when you run them out for use in the 
spring. All things considered, shed- 
room is mighty cheap. 

Just because your cow was struck by 
lightning don’t think you have all the 
bad luck in the world. Take a look 
around and the chances are you will 











find a neighbor even worse off than 
yourself. 

To a brave hearted man his farm is 
his country. 

The farmer who uses his farm for 
banking fertility from his animals, is 
wiser than the man who sells off every- 
thing to swell the figures in his bank 
book. : 

No man who is continually at odds 
with his neighbors can be at peace with 
God.. 

The farmer who plays fair with his 
wife sees that things are as convenient 
and labor saving in the kitchen as they 
are about the fields and the barns, 

You can breed the nubbins out of 
the corn just as easy as you can breed 
the scrub cows out of the dairy herd. 

In one southern state the proportion 
of dogs to sheep is five to one, and the 
proportion of wise and foolish members 
cf the legislature runs about the same. 

If we give the truth a chance it will 
always take care of us and save many 
a bitter heartburning. 

We should always keep looking for 
happiness. Troubles will find us with- 
out looking for them. 

Many farmers who do not live in the 
arid belt, had an opportunity to practice 
“dry farming” this season. 

If all the fence corners and waste 
spots now given over to worthless weeds, 
were planted in fruit trees, the face of 
the landscape would be changed for the 
better. 

Don’t listen to the fogy who tells you 
that the three-scholar country school 
is good enough for your children be- 
cause it was “good enough for you.” 
The world does move, and the best 
schools should now be accessible to 
farm children. Centralization is coming 
to stay, and the child’s time is much 
too valuable to be frittered away by 
inefficient teachers with poor tools. 

Scrub breeds on the farm are very 
likely to keep you down to a scrub bank 
account. 

Do you sometimes envy your merch- 
ant or your banker his success? Then 
try systematizing your business, as he 
does. . 

Shoot the worthless farm dog, sell 
the kicky dairy cow and the kicky horse, 
and give the chicken-eating hog a dose 
of the ax. 

If you really want to renew the en- 
joyments of your country home, try 
boarding at a city hotel or restaurant, 
a day or two; then you will find out 
that your common, every day life is far 
and away better and sweeter than any- 
thing that you found in the city. 





The home and peach orchard of G. W. Till of Shelby, Michigan, a subscriber of Green’s Fruit Grower. 
Any man who has such a promising orchard as this is certainly on the road to wealth and prosperity, 





Crigin of Wild Apples. 

Research work recently completed by 
R. H. Rice shows that the so-called 
“wild apple,’ or ‘wild crab,’’ from 
which many of the present standard 
commercial varieties have sprung, were | 
wayward descendants of trees originally | 
imported from England and _ other} 
foreign countries in the eighteenth 
century. Interesting data have been 
compiled by Mr. Rice tracing the seeds 
from their habitat in foreign soils to 
these shores, and showing that when the 
farms of the earliest settlers were de- 
vastated by rampant Indians the orig- 
inal plantings reverted to savagery, 
though continuing to produce the -“‘wild 
apples” of spicy flavor which the red 
men nibbled and which, when peace 
reigned once more, were again. culti- 
vated by the whites, and finally brought 
to their present perfection. Many farm- 
ers set themselves to redomesticating the 
apple, at which point began the process 
of rejection and selection which has 
ben perfected at the hands of the fore- 
most pomologists of the present day. 
The apple industry, unfortunately, has 
not kept pace with the increase in popu- 
lation in the United States and Canada, 
the entire crop this year, estimated at 
28,000,000 barrels, being many millions 
of barrels less than the production in 
1896, when growers in this country har- 
vested 67,070,000 barrels. The trouble 
has been that apple orchards have not 
been taken seriously enough. 











New York mail advices state that the 
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The 
Spraying Outfit mounted 
on a broad tired wheel truck will enable you to spray thor- 
oughly and at the same time get over the whole orchard in the 
shortest time in Spring when every minute counts. You will get better 
fruit that will sell at a higher _— cote 7. «- not wagraeer ng worms, cur- 
d other insect ts or by any of the fungus growths. 
wee ws get more fruit, and rid your trees of the enemies that weaken and 
destroy them by using & 
Waterloo Boy Spraying Outfit me 
, 4 cycle, water cooled, open jacket, frost-proof, 2 horse power 
: Ls Tate et This is thesimplest engine pone iy agen og to ae four — 
of hose and light enough to make it easy to pull about. It is je e sane as 
larger engines, and it same binding guarantee of.five satisfactory service 
/ or money back. The Pump is our Double Acting Waterloo Boy Spray Pump. 

It has large air chambers—brass-lined cylinder—brass ball valves—and seats—guided brass 
piston rod—indestructible fabric cup packing—all parts b! d Beto 
is heavy gauge galvanized charcoal iron that will not rust out and that spraying chemical w: 
not destroy. It has a tight fitting cover and is’securely med to the truck. 

We have a Special Proposition 
to make to farmers, gardeners 
and fruit growers, and it: will 
surely interest you if you 
have trees or plants to spray. 

Better get this information at once, for you may 

want to take anvantage of this unprecedented offer, 
Write today for 





Engine Company 
220 W. 3rd Av., Waterloo, la. 
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THE FARMER’S SEWING AWL 


This newly patented sewing awl is the handiest little farm tool invented. It is pao a 
harness sewing machine. It makes a lock stitch and does away with old-fashioned bristles with 
‘‘ waxed ends” for sewing leather. It will sew through any thickness of leather green or dry. 
You can use it as a surgical instrument in sewing up wounds, such as wire cuts in stock. 

It will sew canvas, carpets, rugs, shoes, gloves, etc. It is fine for women’s use in tying com- 
forters, ete. Every awl is supplied with both a straight and curved needle, grooved and fitted with 
an eye for the thread like a sewing machine needle. The handle carries the extra tools, so they 
are not easily lost. Handy to carry in the pocket. 

It will save many doliars in repairing boots and shoes. The wheel shown in the cut carries 
the thread or ‘‘ waxed end.” 

NOTE —After thread has been forced clear through the leather release the thread 1 as 
shown in the illustration, and draw out twice the amount of thread as will cover distance you 
intend to sew, leaving needle stationary until thread has been drawn out. Then withdraw the 
needle, holding the thread rather firmly in left hand, merely allowing enough thread to go back 
to release needle to start new stitch. Proceed as in cut. 

OUR OFFER. If you will send us three new subscriptions at 50 cents each, we will send you 
the Farm Sewing Awl for your trouble, postpaid, or given with Green’s Fruit Grower, one year, 
for $1.00, postpaid. GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 








complaint is general that small apples 
are weakening the markets. All the 
reports in hand from London and Liver- 
pool make it clear that the dominating 
factor in the export situation is the 
under supply of fruit that grades No. 1, 
in size and quality. The markets in 
‘Europe, due to the abundance of small 
fruit as much as to defective stock, are 
easier and lower. Consumers there are 
said to be giving the preference to box 
apples because the grading is better. 
The promise given in advices received 
make it plain that unless the volume 
of shipments of the small and less de- 
sirable stock is considerably reduced 
there is going to be an unprofitable 
period for exporters.—California ‘Fruit 
Grower.” 

Proper thinning will help to overcome 
this.—Editor. 





Every reader is invited to send to 
the publishers of Green’s Fruit Grower 
a list of all the periodicals of whatever 
name or nature that he takes or would 
like to take, and let us name him 
terms. We can probably save him con- 
siderable money as well as labor. It 
will not be much trouble to find wut 
about it,-at all events. And it will be 
greatly to the subscriber’s advantage to 
attend to this matter IMMEDIATELY. 
If he delays it, HE MUST EXPECT 
DELAY in filling the order. 





The storing of fruit having the skin 
broken by the attacks of insects or fun- 
gous disease or by bruising and delay 
in storing the fruit after it is picked, 
are the most common cause of failure of 
apples to keep well in cold storage. Ap- 
ples designed for cold storage should be 
sprayed to protect them from any in- 
jury by insects or fungous diseases. 









Rheumatism is in your blood, is liv- 
ing in your veins like a hungry wolf in 
a sheep-fold, destroying your peace, 
devouring your energies, inflaming 
your tissues, obstructing your joints, 
endangering your heart, and you 
must conquer it or it will conquer 
you. You must drive it out. You can- 
not coax rheumatism out through the 
feet or —~ with pigeters or cunning 
metal contrivances. You cannot tease it out with electricity or magnetism. You cannot /magine. 
it out with mental science. Hoping, wishing, longing, praying, fasting, dieting, sweating, bathing or 
rubbing won’t drive Rheumatism from your body. Rheumatism is Uric Acid in the blood 
and if you want to drive it out of the blood you must go after it and getit. My FREE offer to 
rheumatics shows you how todo it. Read every word it says and then Drive Gut Rheumatism. 


MY FREE OFFER TO RHEUMATICS! 


4 Want A Letter from every reader of this paper who is afflicted with Rheu- 
f matism, Lumbago or Neuralgia, giving me their name and address, so I can 
send each one Free A One Doliar Bottie of my Rheumatic Remedy. I 
want to convince every Rheumatic sufferer at my expense that my Rheumatic 
Remedy does what thousands of so-called remedies have failed to accomplish— 
ACTUALLY CURES RHEUMATISM. I know it does, Iam sure of it 
and I want every Rheumatic sufferer to know it and be sure of it before giving 
Ww me a penny profit. My Rheumatic Remedy goes into the blood to find the 
‘\\\ Rheumatism, It meets it there and drives it out and that is why I know it 
Rheumatism is Uric Acid and Uric Acid and Kuhn's 
t live together in the same blood. The Rheum- 
» My Remedy cures the sharp, shooting 
ie hot, throbbing, swollen limbs, and the 
and cures them ou 


ALL 


If you will only let me doit, Iwill prove much in One Week, if you will only write and ask 
Company to send you a dollar bottle FREE according to the following offer. I don’t care what form 
of Rheumatism you have or how long you have had it. I don’t 

care what other remedies you have used. If you have not used 

mine you don’t know what a reaf Rheumatic Remedy will do. ‘ 

Read our offer below and write to us immedi. 


FULL-SIZED $1.00 BOTTLE FREE! 


We want you to try Kuhn’s Rheumatic Remedy, to learn for yourself that Rheumatism can be cured 
and we want no profit on the trial. A fair test is all weask. If you find it is curing your Rheumatism 
or Neuralgia, order more to complete your cure and thus give us a profit. If it does not help you, that 
ends it. We do not send a small sample vial, containing only a thimbleful and of no practical value, 
but @ full-sized bottle, selling regularly at drug-stores for One Dollar Each. This bottle is 
heavy and we must pay Uncle Sam to carry it to yourdoor. You must send us 26 cents to pay 
postage, mailing case and packing and this full-sized One Dollar Bottle will be promptly sent you 
free, everything prepaid. There will be nothing to pay on receiptor later. Don’t wait until your 
 eart-Vaives are injured by Rheumatic Poison, but send today and get a One Dollar Bottle free. 













cures Rheumatism. 
Rheumatic Rem 







































Only one bottle fre to a family and only to those who send the 28 cents for charges. Address 
| Kuhn Remedy Co, Dept. 5, 2100 North Av., Chicago) 
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What Imagination Will Do. 


Dr. Charles K. Mills, the nerve 
specialist of Philadelphia, told at a 
dinner an amusing story of the in- 


fluence of the imagination on the health. 

“A young bank clerk,” he said, ‘“feel- 
ing fagged from the excessive heat of a 
trying Philadelphia summer, consulted 
a physician. The physician questioned 
him, sounded his lungs and then said 
gravely: 

“*T will write you to-morrow.’ 

“The next day the bank clerk received 
a letter from the medical man telling 
him that his right lung was gone and 
his heart seriously deranged, and ad- 
vising him to lose no time in putting 
his affairs in order. 

““*Of course,’ the doctor wrote, ‘you 
may live for weeks, but you would do 
well to leave nothing of importance un- 
settled.’ 

“Naturally, the young bank clerk 
Was very much depressed by this sad 
letter, nothing less than a death war- 
rant. He did not, of course, go to work 
that morning, and before noon he was 
having trouble with his respiration 
while severe pains shot rapidly through 
his heart. He did not get up all day, 
and on toward midnight he had a sink- 


ing spell that caused his people to send 
post haste for the doctor, 


“The doctor, on his arrival, was 
astounded. 
“‘Why,’ he cried, ‘there were no 


symptoms of this sort yesterday! What 
on earth have you been doing to yotr- 
self?’ 

“The patient’s face screwed up with 
pain, he pressed his hand to his breast 
and said feebly: 

“ ‘Tt’s the heart, I suppose, doctor.’ 

“*The heart?’ said the doctor. “There 
was nothing yesterday the matter with 
your heart.’ 

“““My ~=lungs, 
groaned. 

“ “What ails you?’ the doctor shouted. 
‘You don’t seem to have been drinking.’ 

“*VYour letter, doctor—you told me 
I had only a few weeks to live.’ 

“ “Nonsense! Are you crazy? I told 
you to take a month’s vacation at the 
seashore, and you’d be as good as new 
again.’ 


then,’ the patient 


“The patient drew the fateful letter, 


from a drawer beside his bed. 

“<*Well,’ said the doctor, glancing at 
it, ‘this is a pretty mess. This letter 
was intended for another man. My 
secretary mixed. up the envelopes.’ 

“The patient laughed. He sat up in 
bed. His recovery was rapid. That 
night, in fact, he was well again. 

“And what,” ended Dr. Mills, ‘“‘what 
of the dying consumptive, who had got 
this young man’s letter? The con- 
sumptive, delighted with the prediction 
that a month at the seashore would 
make a sound man of him, packed his 
trunk and took the first train for New 


England. That was ten years ago, and 
to-day he is in fair health.’”-—Washing- 
ton “Star.” 


Water a Remedy for Human Ils. 


A noted physician, talking the other 
day of the improvements which had 
come in modern medicine, commented 
on the reduction of the number of drugs 
used by the medical profession general- 
ly, saying that as a young doctor he 
had started out with a hundred or more 
drugs, which he prescribed regularly, 
but after thirty years had come down 
to using only a dozen and some of these 
only occasionally. 

The question was asked of him if he 
was obliged to confine himself to a half- 
dozen remedial agents which he would 
choose as applicable to the largest 
number of conditions. Without hesita- 
tion he replied that if humankind had 
every remedy taken away except pure 
water, with intelligent use, a great deal 
could be done, as water comes nearer 
than any one thing to a _ universal 
remedy. 

Seventy-five per cent. of the human 
system is composed of water: the tis- 
sues of the body demand and respond 
to it, and the commonest failing of 
humanity is to neglect to take enough 
water into the system. The muscles, 
cartilage, tendons and to a great extent 
the bones are dependent on water to 
preserve their elasticity and pliability. 
The circulatory system is dependent on 
it to carry various nutritive elements 
to the tissues and demand them. It 
dilutes the blood and temporarily in- 
creases its supply; it acts as a solvent 
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One of the Greatest Books 
Ever Published 


Full From Cover to Cover With Information Concerning 
the Treatment and Care of the Eye and Ear — SEND 
FOR IT AT ONCE — USE THE COUPON. 


My book is handsomely bound in cloth and contains 160 

- most valuable information. Fill out and mail to me the coupon, and I 
will sené the book to your address free of any cost or obligation to you. 
The book tells in simple language how to test and care for the 

A splendidly illustrated chart of the eye is shown, and 
ven. There are many 
isease the eye is heir to; 
also the proper information for the care and cure of eye diseases is 


I Believe I Have Prepared a Book That Will 
Benefit Any Sufferer Who Accepts This today for yourself 
Opportunity to Know Its Contents. 


Each part of the ear is illustrated with good pictu and de- 
scribed so that anybody will understand. The po on and forms of 


ou 
a chapter instructing you how to test the hearing, how to know 


whether you are suffering with any trouble from the ear, or may be 
Thus gon will find 
le you, if yo 


CUT OUT THIS COUPON—MAIL IT TODAY 


¥. GEO. CURTS, M. D.,574 Gumbel Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Dear Sir: Please send to my address given below your Free Book on Eye and 
Diseases It is understood that I shall not be under any obligations whatever. 
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(Write name, town and state very plainly) 


This Book isY our Ss 








Only a Limited 


Send 





Here Is My Great Book—I Want You to Have It 


This Book Explains All Practical Tests and Hlustrates the Delicate and Intricate Parts of the 
Eye and Ear. Anatomically and Scientifically Accurate. 


_ This book is based upon result of researches that have taken years of study and experimenting. I have written 
this book with but one object in mind, and that is to relate actual facts, to tell what I have accomplished in the light 
of my past experience and what I expect to accomplish in the future. I have written this book as plainly and as 
clearly as I know how. It may give you alight that will illuminate your path to the recovery of the divine gift, which 
you may be in danger of losing. With this confidence and hope that I have given to the world, something that may 
aid those who are afflicted and prevent others from falling into the ways that may injure, it is my desire, therefore, 
that you send for this book and get from it all the benefit towards the means of saving either your sight or hearing. 
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If You Know of a Friend or Relative Afflicted With Eye 
or Ear Troubles, Send for My Book for Them, So They 
May Be Benelited by the Information It Contains. 


Space here will not permit me to say all this great book contains 
for those who would be benefited by knowing its contents. I can only 
say that I have tried to write a book—a treatise that would be valu- 


tion or the sufferer for advice. The facts which I present are the 
result of personal contact with thousands of the most complex de- 
rangements of the eye. ear, nose and 
relative who is afflicted with eye, ear, nose or throat trouble, re- 
commend my book. It is not to be suppose 
sympathize with the sick. They would have to feel every pain of 
body which the sick endure, but the well can and should 
do their part in_aiding en | who are afiic' 


I Have Only a Limited Edition. 
Get Your Book At Once. 


I want it to go as far as possible in spreading the glad news that 
there is help for those threatened with blindness and 
tained in my book, if imparted to those so afflicted, 
may be the means of restoring them to healthful sight and hearing. 
I impose no obligation on this information; I ask no favors from 
‘anybody. Isimply want interested 
’ for theasking. Write for it TODAY. 


I make it very simple for you to get this book 
without any expense or obligation to yourself 
Fill out the coupon, cut it out and mail it to me. 
Write your name and address as carefully and 


F. GEO. GURTS, M. D. 
874 Gumbel Bidg. - KANSAS OITY, MO. 


§ GIVE IT ABSOLUTELY 


FREE 


TO ALL INTERESTED IN THE 


CAUSES and CURE of 


EYE AND EAR 
TROUBLES 


Every person should possess a general knowledge of the formation 
of the eye and ear and understand how to treat and care for them. 
Eyesight and hearing are God’s greatest gift to man. You should 
learn how to protect the eye and ear, to prevent disease from destroy- 
ing these wonderful organs, for when once destroyed no artificial aid 
or device can ever replace them. Hence, learn now at no 
how to care for your eyesight hearing. 
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plainly as possible so there will be 
no possibility of the book going 
astray, as I want these books to 
reach those who arein need of them. 
I will send the books to those who 
act promptly, and send them as long 
as they last. Remember, I only have 
alimited edition—get your now. 







































to waste material, reducing it to a con- 
dition in which it can be eliminated. 
It promotes greater freedom for activ- 
ity in the vital organs by removing ob- 
struction and facilitating the work of 
destruction of waste matter. 

The moral is, if you would be healthy, 
take water inside and outside; take it 
in every form and take enough of it.— 
Buffalo ‘‘Times.”’ 





Fight the New Cold to Ward Off 
Pneumonia, 


A main difficulty with pneumonia, so 
prevalent at this time of the year, is 
that no one can tell whether or not a 
given ‘‘cold” will ultimately travel to 
the deeper parts of the lungs. Thus it 
happens that no cough, soreness of 
chest, chilliness or other evidence of 
even slight catarrhal trouble can be 
trusted these times. The only hope 
rests in the fact that it may go no 
further. 

There can hardly be a doubt, how- 
ever, that the prompt use of proper 
remedies for the preliminary ‘cold’ 
may often save the day. The older the 
person the more careful he should be. 

But when once the pneumonia gets a 
fair start it must go its finish. It is 
essentially a self-limited disease and 
must progress through its various stages 
either to recovery or death. 

No matter how mtch time may be 
consumed in the preparation for the at- 
tack, the real onset of pneumonia is al- 
most always abrupt and sudden, and is 
ushered in by a long and severe chill, 
quickly followed by pain in the side, 
short, painful cough, hurried and dif- 
ficult breathing, “grunting” expiration, 
high fever and blood-tinged expectora- 
tion. In the meanwhile the smaller air 
tubes in the deeper portions of the 
lungs are being rapidly clogged by ef- 
fusions in nature’s effort to counteract 
and eventually throw off the infectious 
material. : 

This fight goes on for a week or ten 
days, when all grave symptoms sud- 
denly disappear and the “‘crisis’’ occurs. 


fe! 


Curing Cold in Advance. 

We get sick because we are too lazy 
to keep well, according to Dr. Woods 
Hutchinson, in ‘‘Woman’s Home Com- 
panion.”” We are always looking for 
short cuts to health. Of reputed cures 
for coughs and colds, he says: 

“The only sure cure for colds and 
coughs is to avoid the infections and 
the foul air of ill-ventilated rooms and 
buildings in which they breed; to keep 
the body toned up to fighting pitch, by 
cold baths and an abundance of fresh 
air, especially in the bedroom, and if 
the infection does get a foothold to as- 
sist nature in her fight against it by 





rest in the open air and promoting 
elimination through the skin, bowels 
and kidneys. 


“In fine, don’t tinker with symptoms; 
look for the cause and remove it. Don’t 
try to lock the stable door after the 
horse is stolen, but train your horse to 
bite strangers. Attack is the best de- 
fense. Keep your body at good fighting 
weight and you can defy disease. Sun- 
light, food, fresh air and exercise are 
the only cure-alls known. Don’t worry 
about disease and what to take when 
you’re sick, but work for health.” 





Gems of Thought. 


Happiness is a sunbeam, which may 
pass through a thousand bosoms with- 
out losing a particle of its original 
ray.—Sir P. Sidney. 

Keep before thee the idea of what 
thou wouldst attain. Thy steadfast 
thought .will be a prayer, not a proph- 
ecy, working out its own fulfilment.— 
Trinities and Sanctities. 

No one will ever shine in conversa- 
tion who thinks of saying fine things; 
to please, one must say many things 
indifferent and many very bad.—Fran- 
cis Lockfer. 

Heaven consists of desiring from the 
heart, good for others more than for 
one’s self, and in serving them with a 
view to their happiness, not from any 
selfish aim of obtaining remuneration 
but out of love.—Swedenborg. 

A single seed of fact will produce in 
@ season or two a harvest of calumnies, 
but sensible men will pay no attention 
to them.—Froude. 

The working of revolutions, there- 
fore, misleads me no more; it is as 
necessary to our race as its waves to 
the stream, that it may not be a stag- 
nant marsh. Ever renewed in its 
forms, the genius of humanity blos- 
soms.—Herder. 


oO 


Get Well and Strong. 


If you are not feeling right, if there is 
anything the matter with your blood, 
your stomach, your nerves, liver, kid- 
neys, appetite or indigestion, you ought 
to send for a package of Vitae-Ore 
right away. You can get a dollar pack- 
age on thirty days’ trial, without a 
penny in advance. ‘ Read the large ad- 
vertisement on cover page 2. 
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Marketing Pears, 


The demand for pears is so great 
that there is little trouble to dispose 
of them in any market. A large foreign 
demand has grown up, and large quan- 
tities of Bartletts and Keiffers are ex- 
ported annually. 

Where pears are of fine or fancy 
quality, they should be wrapped in 
paper and shipped in bushel’ boxes. The 
boxes will cost 18 cents, but fruit well 
packed in boxes commands a much 
higher ‘price than when shipped in 
barrels. 

In packing in boxes, the grading 
should: be done well, so that an even 
number of pears may be packed, and 
the number stenciled on the box. This 
is of value to the buyer, who may 
know just what he will have to sell. 
Where ‘there is uncertainty in regard 
to the number of pears in a box, the 
buyer will bid the lowest price. 

Bartlett and late pears—the Bosc, 
Anjou, Seckel, and Winter Nelis—may 
be held in cold storage for several 
weeks. For storing, the fruit should be 
shipped as soon as possible after it is 
picked and packed. Every day of de- 
lay in getting the fruit to the cold 


‘storage will shorten its keeping quality. 


For the most successful results in stor- 
age the fruit should be picked when 
fully matured, but not at all approach- 
ing ripeness. The right time for pick- 
ing is when the pear will cleave from 
the fruit spur readily and without 
breaking the stem; at this time the 
finest quality will develop, says Geo. T. 
Powell, in an exchange. The pear dif- 
fers from most fruit in that it is much 
better ripened off the tree; and if left 
on the trees to get too near the ripening 
point neither the quality of the pears 
nor their keping in storage will be so 
good. 

There is a large and growing demand 
for.pears for canning, both in home and 
foreign markets, which gives a large 
outlet for the crop when grown on a 
large scale. 


Important Notice to. Subscribers. 

With this issue of Green’s 

Fruit Grower many. sub- 

scriptions expire. With the 

next issue we begin a new 

year. Each year we put a 

big cross at the head of 

this space to indicate that possibly your 

subscription needs renewing, thus invit- 

ing you to give the same prompt at- 
tention. 

Those of our subscribers who have 
subscribed for three years or whose 
subscription was renewed during the 
summer months, need not be troubled 
on seeing this cross at the head of this 
article for it is not intended for them. 

Do not forget that we offer Green’s 
Fruit Grower three years for $1.00 and 
that if you will send us two new sub- 
scribers at 50 cents each, we will send 
you Green’s Fruit Grower one year for 
your kindness and trouble and will mail 
to each of the two subscribers C. A. 
Green’s book telling ‘“‘How He Made the 
Old Farm Pay.” 

Green’s Fruit Grower is the oldest 
publication of its kind, the one best 
known and the one having the largest 
number of subscribers of any publica- 
tion of its kind in the world. Our C. A. 
Green has been its editor for nearly 
thirty years. It should be worth and 
is worth ten times its cost to every one 
interested in fruit growing. x 

Will you favor me with a prompt 
renewal?—C. A. Green. 








Proven By Time. 
Don’t fail to read the large Vitae-Ore 
announcement and thirty-day trial offer 
on the second cover page of this issue. 
Vitae-Ore is proven by time, by. over 
twenty-five years of successful cures. 
It has succeeded because of the work 
it has done, You can test it without a 
penny payment. and you ought to do it. 


Investigation of Plant Diseases. 


The Department of Plant Pathology 
desires to announce the foundation of 
a second industrial fellowship. This 
fellowship has been .established by the 
C. W. Stuart Co. It is for the investi- 
gation of the nature and control of the 
diseases of nursery stock, with particu- 
lar reference to pear blight ds it ap- 
pears in nurseries. This fellowship 
which is to continue for a period of 
two years carries with it an annual 
salary of $500.00 a year and $250.00 per 
year to carry on the investigation. The 
work, during the growing season, is to 
be conducted in a field laboratory in 
ene of the nurseries in the state of New 
York. Mr. V. B. Stewart, who took 
his bachelor’s degree last June from 
Wabash college, Indiana, and who is 
specializing along the line of plant dis- 
ease work, has been appointed to this 
fellowship. The result of the sum- 
mer’s work was so satisfactory that the 
nursery company has considered it 
profitable to provide for the continua- 
tion of the investigation in the form of 
the fellowship, as above outlined. The 
College of Agriculture is free to publish 
any or all of the results of these in- 
vestigations at any time. 

The results of the past season’s work 
will be briefly described in the forth- 
coming bulletin from the Department 
of Plant Pathology, dealing with the 
general problem of Fire Blight both 
in orchards and in nurseries. The 
growers in.the state desiring to receive 
a copy of this bulletin should send a 
request for the same to the College of 
Agriculture.—H. H. Whetzel, Professor 
of Plant Pathology, Cornell Oe 
Ithaca, N. Y. 





An henie: , Paradise. 

The good people of the ‘United States 
do not realize that they are living in 
Paradise, that is that they are living in 
a vast .fruit garden, where fruits of 
various kinds are produced in greater 
abundance and perfection than almost 
anywhere else: in the world. 

In many parts of Enrope fine peaches, 
pears; apples, grapes and other fruits 
can only be produced by extraordinary 
care and protection. The trees must be 
trained at great expense on walls, build- 
ings or on trellis. Single specimens. of 
fruit by this treatment often cost as 
much as a bushel of the same fruit 
would cost in this country. 

Subscribers of Green’s Fruit Grower 
are sending us from every part of this 
country photographs of apples, peaches, 
pears and other fruits possessed of 
marvelous beauty and size. These good 
people tell us how abundantly their 
fruit trees produce these remarkably 
fine specimens of fruit, how soon they 
come into bearing after planting and 
how abundant is the yield. Apple trees 
that cost less than 25c each are bearing 
loads: of delicious, health giving apples 
doing much to make life worth living. 

Considering this fruit grower’s para- 
dise which almost every American in- 
herits is it not strange that there should 
exist any ,person with plenty of land 
at his disposal who has not availed 
himself of this opportunity to grow fine 
fruit? It cannot be doubted that. there 
are hundreds of thousands of land own- 
ers in this country who do not appre¢i- 
ate the fact that they are living in a 
fruit growers paradise, and who have 
not availed themselves of the opportuni- 
ties conferred upon them so bountifully 
by Providence. 





They had been making hay while 
the sun shone, and when they had fin- 
ished a high haystack the farmer’s boy 
shouted from the top, “Say, mister, how 
am I goin’ to get down?’ 

The farmer considered the problem, 
and finally solved it: 

“Oh, jest shet yer eyes an’ walk 
round a bit!” 





Why Some Orchards Are Unprofitable. 

The orchards of the “has been” kind 
are quite numerous in some parts of 
the country. They were set out with 
care, perhaps, and for a time were well 
cared for. They are not exhausted now, 
but have fallen into neglect until they 
make no returns for the land they oc- 
cupy. Frequently their failing to bear 
is because of lack of fertility of soil. 
There are orchards that bore too heav- 
ily in their younger days for their 
own good, and their vitality has been 
impaired. The owner, perhaps, has 
tried to get two crops from the soil, 
fruit and grains, thereby making the 
soil poor. Lack of cultivation or seed- 
ing down may have affected the fertility 
of the land; but I believe the most 
common trouble has been in permitting 
the soil to lie year after year, giving no 
thought as to what it may require for 
supporting fruit bearing trees, and with 
this, neglect in pruning. If the trees 
have been permitted to grow so as to 
shut out the sun and air, they can not 
be very profitable. Then, if the insects 
have worked on them, this is another 
draw-back. The causes are so numer- 
ous that it is impossible to lay down 
any specific rules for making a run- 
down orchard profitable again. 

A fruitful tree must draw food from 
fertile soil. When a tree fails to pro- 
duce an abundance of healthy foliage 
a cause should be looked for carefully, 
and if possible the fault must be 
remedied at once. At the present time 
no one can afford to dispense with care- 
ful and intelligent spraying, but how 
many farmers are there who spray their 
orchards? A very small percentage in 
this part of the country (central New 
York). Some look upon this work as 
useless, others do not “get time,” and 
so on. No doubt there is a good deal 
of spraying done that is useless. It is 
often done at improper times, with im- 
proper material, and with a lack of 
thoroughness; but then, spraying is not 
so much a cure as a preventive. When 
once disease and insects have thorough- 
ly got in their work on a tree it is quite 















We want to send you this free book. 
The modern farm wagon is the 


Eleetrie wave 


Wagon 


with its all-steel wheels that last a lifetime. 
It gives you the low lift instead of the high 
lift and saves your strength thousands of 
times a year. You can have wheels any 
height—2o to 60 inches—and any width of 
tire. The Electric Handy Wagon is a 


wagon for all work. 


> Write for the Free Book 

and see how the Electric Handy Wagon is made. 
It explains how cheaply you can fit pes old run- 
me geese with Electric Steel Wheels and turn 


nto a handy wagon. Add~ess to-day. 


iC WHEEL CO., Box24, Quincy, Il. 
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impossible to bring it back to its normal 
condition by spraying, no matter how} 
thoroughly the work may be done.—Ex. 





Rural free delivery costs $37,000,000 
annually. It saves American farmers 
$488,000,000 yearly in unnecessary 
trips to and expenditures in towns, be- 
sides giving them daily produce and 
weather reports. It has helped to ad- 
vance farm prices at least $750,000,000, 
or 25 per cent. to 40 per cent. There 
are 41,000 routes, covering over one 
million miles a year and serving twenty 
million people. Of manufacturers in 
the United States 30 per cent. get their 
mail by rural service. In several cities 
20 per cent. of recent gain in news- 
papers’ circulation is said to be due to 
rural. free delivery. 
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lication in the world, 
Regular price of Green’s Fruit Grower is $1.00 
PRICE: New York Tribune Farmer one year and 





The New-York Tribune Farmer 


Is a thoroughiy practical, helpful, up-to-date illustrated national weekly, read by the most enterprising and 
successful farmers in all parts of the United States. Special pages for Horses, Catile, Sheep, Swine, Poul- 
try, Dairy, Farm Machinery, Horticulture, Young People, Women -Folks, Science and Mechanics, Short 
Stories and the most elaborate and reliable Market Reports. 
read it regularly every week. Regular price of the New York Trisune Farmer is $1.00 per year. 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


Our readers tell us that Green’s Fruit Grower is the best monthly magazine that comes to their homes. 
For nearly thirty years we have been trying to learn how to make a valuable rural publication. 
succeeded is shown from the fact that Green’s Fruit Grower has more paid subscribers than any similar pub- 


Address, GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 


Every member of every farmer’s family should 
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Green’s Fruit Grower three years for $1.00. 
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SECRETS OF 


How Nurseries Are Managed. 


There are many people who wear shoes who 
do not know how they are made, who eat bread 
without knowing how to make it, and use many 
important items with but little knowledge of their 
construction. 

A nursery is in a certain sense a factory for 
making plants, vines and trees, and for packing 
and shipping those products. 

Since labor is so much cheaper in France than 
in this country nearly all of the seedling trees 
planted in American nurseries are purchased in 
France where their culture is made a specialty. 

These little seedlings, sometimes but six inches 
high above ground, or at other times nearly two 
feet high, are shipped to this country from France, 
arriving in New York during the winter or early 
spring. On arrival here the boxes are opened and 
the little trees are trenched temporarily outdoors 
or piled up in moist cellars in sand. As soon as 
the ground is dry enough to work in the spring 
gangs of hundreds of men are sent out daily to 
plant the seedlings in rows about three and one- 
half feet apaft-or as far apart as you plant corn. 

In recent years machines have been invented 
which greatly assist in planting these millions of 
little trees. After the ground is carefully pre- 
pared, and is dry~ enough to work nicely, a 
machine passes over each row excavating the soil 
to a proper depth for the roots. Men and boys 
pass along this opening in the soil placing in the 
seedlings and pressing the soil against them, one 
man or boy often setting out daily a thousand 
or more seedlings. Then another machine passes 
over this row compressing the soil firmly on either 
side. 

After this planting one horse cultivators are 
set at work immediately and are kept running 
at least once a week throughout the growing sea- 
son, the cultivation being stopped about Septem- 
ber ist, so that the wood of the trees may harden 
and be prepared to endure severe winters. 

The budding season begins in July and extends 
through August and into September. By this 
time the little trees have taken root, have made 
a vigorous growth, and are large enough to have 
the bark opened near the surface of the soil, into 
which opening of the bark a tiny bud, with some 
bark attached is slipped in and held firmly in 
place with strips of basswood bark or raffia, which 
cover the entire wound, leaving simply the bud 
peeping out. This bud was taken from a Bart- 
lett pear tree or Baldwin apple tree or Tartarian 
cherry tree and it is this little bud which makes 
the future tree. 

Next spring the seedling tree is cut off three 
inches above where the bud of the Bartlett pear 
was inserted and no other buds are allowed to 
grow but that of the Bartlett pear, thus we 
make of this seedling tree a Bartlett pear tree, 
or a cherry tree as the case may be. 

If nurserymen could be certain that nearly all 
of the buds which they have inserted in these 
seedling trees would grow and make salable trees 
at the end of two or three years, nurserymen 
would make money, and would be able to sell 
trees at low prices. But the experience of nurs- 
erymen is that success is variable in budding, also 
in grafting. During one season 90 per cent. of 
the buds inserted may succeed, but the next sea- 
son, owing to drought, hail or other unforeseen 
disasters, less than half the buds may succeed. 
Sometimes not one-quarter of the buds succeed. 
On an average, taking one year with another, if 
half of the buds inserted succeed in making good 
trees, that is, if half of the seedlings produce 
marketable trees, it is all the nurseryman can e&- 
pect. Some of the buds grow more rapidly than 
others, making a first-class tree, while others are 
a fraction of an inch lighter, and these make the 
second grade or medium size, while a few may 
make a still smaller tree which is sold as a smaller 
size. The work of preparing the soil for budding, 
pruning and digging, wintering, packing and ship- 
ping trees is laborious, exacting and expensive at 
every turn. Therefore, he who buys a good tree, 
earefully budded or grafted, for 25 cents, should 
be well satisfied with his bargain. 

Peach tree seedlings are not imported from 
Europe but are grown from the best peach seed 
procurable, usually Tennessee peach seeds. These 
peach seeds are sown in drills in late fall and are 
usually transplanted in June from the seed rows. 


trees are 
the roots 


‘The Packing and Digging of Nursery 
Products. 

Digging trees is hard work and often 
slow work. If you should go to the 
nursery to buy a few trees and were 
asked to go out and dig these trees you 
would think you had earned all 
the money you would have to pay for 
the trees in digging them. The roots of 


During 


placed in trenches outdoors, 
being as carefully covered’ 
with soil as though they were planted 
permanently. 

recent 
nurseries have practiced stacking their 
trees in large -warehouses in piles that 
extend from the floor of the cellar to 
the roof, almost ‘in the 


THE NURSERY BUSINESS 





























Field of young apple seedlings ready for budding. 
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One year old Standard Pear Trees. 


This photograph is from a field that was planted to seedling stock one year ago from France, planted 
last spring. These young seedling trees were budded in August and this spring following each seedling 
had its top and all of its branches removed entirely, leaving simply a stub near the g-ound, which con- 
tained the live bud, in this instance, of the Bartlett pear. This photograph represents new growth of the 
Bartlett pear all made during the few months of this season. 





During all this time that the tree is 
growing in the nursery there is great 
risk incurred by the nurseryman. The 
manufacturer of shoes and clothes is 
working at all times under a roof, pro- 
tected from the elements, but nursery 
products are outdoors where the hail 
stones may fall ana ruin the entire 
plantation, or where blight or insects 


1 am, however, old fashioned enough 
to believe that the roots having been 
intended by nature to be protected by 
the soil are best protected by keeping 
the roots in earth every moment after 
being dug and this so far has been my 
practice, although it is a far more ex- 
pensive method than that mentioned 
above. 


years many large 


way that a 








trees, particularly standard pear trees, 
extend deep down into the subsoil. ‘The 
roots were intended to sustain the tree 
in a gale and well do they do their 
duty. But the nurseryman is sometimes 
able to use a machine, called a tree dig- 
ger, to run under the roots, which gives 
him great assistance in removing them 
in good shape, but after the tree digger 
has run under the rows of trees they 
have to be removed with spades with 
great care in order that the roots may 
not be bruised or broken. 

As soon as dug the trees are sorted 
into different grades and are usually 
placed in cool but frost proof cellars, 
where they are healed in safely until 
spring shipping begins. Sometimes the 


farmer would pack his sheaves of wheat 
or oats, only the trees would be packed 
with frequent alleyways, so that the 
different varieties could be reached any 
time they were wanted. A slight pro- 
tection of excelsior or moss is spread 
over the roots, and the roots are kept 
moistened with an application of a fine 
spray of water each week or as often 
as necessary. 

There are other nurserymen who 
stack up their trees as last described 
and permit them to be frozen solid all 
through winter. Where it is possible 
to keep them frozen all winter with- 
out the least sign of thawing they usual- 
ly come out bright and fresh in the 
spring entirely uninjured apparently, 





How Long Before a Tree is Ready to 
Be Dug? 

Blocks or fields of trees in nursery 
rows are ready to be dug at different 
times with different species. The peach 
makes a marketable tree sooner than 
any other fruit tree, and is ready to be 
dug two years after the seedling is 
planted. The apple tree and pear are 
more often dug at two, three and four 
years after the seedling is planted. The 
plum is dug after two years from 
planting. The horse chestnut does not 
make a salable tree under seven years 
and often it requires ten years to de- 
velep. The maple requires eight years 
and the elm five or six years. 


may lay waste, or where snow drifts 
may accumulate and bring about wreck 
and ruin,’or mice and rabbits may gnaw 
off the bark of the little trees. There 
are many risks taken by the nursery- 
man every moment the trees are grow- 
ing and until the hour when they are 
packed safely in boxes and put aboard 
cars for shipment.to the orchardist who 
plants them. When once put on cars 
the risk of the nurseryman ends and 
that of the buyer begins. 

A lad who had just had a tootii ex- 
tracted requested the privilege of taking 
it home with him. “I want to put some 
sugar in it,” he said, “and watch it 
ache,’’—‘“‘Success Magazine.” 
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Solves the Water Problem! 


Fuller & Johnson’s Wonderful Farm Pump Engine Makes Farmers Inde- 
pendent of Windmills. A Complete and Perfect Power Plant 


' for Pumping and Running Lisht 


Farmers, stockmen and dairymen all over 
the United States are intensely interested 
in the new pumping engine pictured 
on this page. It is a complete and per- 
fect little power plant that attaches to 
any pump and supplies almost unlim- 
ited quantities of fresh water for stock 
and domestic uses. 

This. marvelous invention—The Ful- 
ler & Johnson Farm Pump Engine— 
runs pumps and all sorts of hand-power or 
foot-power machines. These engines are 
being shipped everywhere from Madison, 
Wis., the headquarters of the Fuller & John- 
son Mfg. Co., at a rate that is simply as- 
tounding. The engine entirely does away 
with the necessity for windmills, which 
have never been satisfactory to our 
people. These engines will pump from 
800 to 1,000 we per hour from an 
ordinary well. There is no rae ed 
for reservoirs and tanks, as pure fres 
water is always available at an in- 
stant’s notice. 

The Farm Pump Engine needs no 
special platform—no belts, afms, pump 
jacks, anchor posts, etc. It is all com- 
plete when delivered and inside of fif- 
teen minutes can be set up and ready 
to run. Nothing to build and nothing 
to buy but gasoline. 


Farm Pump Engine Running Separator 

It works outdoors in zero weather 
without freezing and can be quickly 
detached from the pump and moved 
wherever its power is needed for other 
purposes. The engine has a 4-inch 
pulley for running hand-power or foot- 
power machines. such as cream sep- 
arators, washing machines, fanning 
mills, grindstones, etc. 

One of the remarkable advantages of 
this engine is that by attaching an ex- 
tra piece of pipe for air-head, it will 
throw a stream over a building 40 feet 
high, giving splendid fire protection. 
It throws a stream a distance of 60 
feet on a level and is useful for water- 
ing gardens or irrigating small tracts. 


Farm Pump Engine Running Washing Machine 

The engine is as high grade in every 
way as automobile engines. It runs 
without smoke or flame, sparks or 
odor, and with practically no vibration. 

The Farm Pump Engine has been on 
the market less than a year, and yet 
is today the fastest-selling gasoline en- 
gine in the world. The following let- 
ters from actual owners of the Fuller 
& Johnson Farm Pump Engine prove 
conclusively that this great engine is 
a happy solution of the water problem 
on _the farms of America. 

The Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Co. was estab- 
lished in 1840 and is one of the best known 
and most reliable engine manufacturers in 
the United States. Their line of high- 
powered engines lead the worldin efficiency. 


Wouldn’t Part With It 
Chillicothe, Mo., May 20, 1909. 
Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Co., 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

Dear. Sirs—I bought one of your 
Farm Pump Engines from F, C. Ves- 
erat. of Chula, Mo., and yesterday I 
built a shed over it. So far I am en- 
tirely satisfied with the work it does, 
and if it holds out this good I wouldn’t 
part with it for een Aina a 

Respectfully. 
MAJOR VESERAT, 


Best, Lightest, Easiest Pumper 
Yorktown, Texas, June 10, 1909. 
Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Co., 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
Déar Sirs—I must drop you a few 
lines in regard to the Farm Pump En- 
gine; got it up in running order. I 





must say you are right. It is the best 
punIens outfit that I ever got hold of. 

have sold a great number of gasoline 
engines, 
est and easiest pumper. I am glad that 
I have taken the agency for same. I 
would have sold more of them already, 





ed 


but this is the best and light- } 


but we had two or three weeks heavy | 
rains that held back from selling more, § 
but will shortly send orders for several | 


more Farm Pump Engines. All those 
ae have seen the engine like it very 
well, 
Yours truly, 
H. F. GROSSKOPF. 


Certainly a “Spinner!” 
State Agricultural College of Colorado, 
Department of Farm Mechanics, 
Fort Collins, Colorado, June 15, 1909. 
Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Co., 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

Gentlemen—lI have your favor of the 
7th inst. We have also received by 
freight the small pumping 
which you recently shipped us. 
rived in excellent condition and we 
have it uncrated and on exhibition. 

The little engine is certainly a 
“Spinner.” We feel that you will re- 
ceive a great deal of advertising from 
it. It cannot help attract attention. I 
desire to thank you for willingness to 
co-operate with us. 

Yours very truly. 
H. M. BAINER. 


Very Greatly Pleased 
Juniata, Neb., June 7, 1909. 
Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Co., 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
Gentlemen—I bought one of your 
Pump Engines about two weeks ago 
from Mr, J. I. Lemon. I am very much 
pleased with it and so far have no rea- 
son to complain. 
Yours truly, 
SIMEON JOHNSTON. 


engine 
It ar- 


Farm Pamp Engine Ranning Fanning Mill 


Dawson, Ia., June 2, 1909. 
Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Co., 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
Gentlemen—The Engine arrived this 
morning And I went out and set it up 
to a well 300 feet deep and gave it a 
crank or two and she went right off. 
It could not work any better than it 
did. -I went away and let it run and 
it may still be running, as I did not 
have to stop it the first time I tried 
it, as it went just Sens: and if it will 
continue as it is doing today it is a 
“Peach.” 
Yours truly. 
J. W. ANDERSON. 


A “Deep Well” Pumper 
Muscoda, Wis., May 7, 1909. 
Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Co., 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
Gentlemen—We put one of y 
Farm Pump Engines on a 250-foot well 


our. 


and it just plays with the pump. It 
does not seem to exert itself at all 
pumping this well. We expect to sell 
@ bunch of them. 

P Yours truly, 


E. J. SCHWENGLE. 


Over a Hundred Interested 


Rushville, Neb., May 29, 1909. 
Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Co., 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

Gentlemen—I purchased one of your 
Farm Pump Engines.about a month 
ago and it is a little beauty, and better 
still—it works to perfection. I took 
down a 12-foot three-year-old wind- 
mill when I attached the engine and 
now have water any time wanted and 
plenty of it. Over a hundred people in- 
terested in water supply have called 
to see the little giant work, and many 
here have expressed the belief that this 
is the beginning of the end of the un- 
reliable and cumbersome windmill. I 
use a lot of water to irrigate my lawn 
and trees and usually when I want it 
worst the wind and my windmill are 
idle. Now I am rege 3 all I want, 
when I want it. ou will surely re- 
ceive a lot of orders from this section 
soon. Yours very truly, 

D. F. VAN VLECK. 


A Dandy for Running Separator 


Gays Mills, Wis., June 16, 1909. 
Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Co., 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

Dear Sirs—I am in receipt of the 
Farm Pump Engine and have rigged it 
up to my pump and find it to work very 
well. I am also operating my cream 
separator and it certainly is a dandy 
for this business. It operates the sep- 
arator the best of anything I have ever 
seen. Yours very truly, 

B. W. TWINING. 


Fine for Stock Farms 


Salem, Wis., May 8, 1909. 
Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Co., 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

Gentlemen—Enclosed herewith find 
order for six more Farm Pump En- 
ines. I sold one recently to the Ueh- 
ein Stock Farm at Truesdell, to be 
used for pumping water for about 400 
thoroughbred horses. The water is be- 
ing pumped into a reservoir at an ele- 
vation of 80 feet, and the manager is 
more than pleased with the engine. I 
claim to know something about gas 
engines and want to go on record with 
the statement that in my opinion the 
Farm Pump Engine is the best de- 
signed, best made and the most perfect 
engine for the purpose recommended 
that I have ever seen or expect to see. 

Yours truly, 
A. S. HIGLEY. 


High Praise From Dairyman 
Memphis, Tenn., May 25, 1909. 
Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Co.. 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

Gentlemen—The Farm Pump Engine 
purchased from James Butler & Son 
of this city has given perfect satisfac- 
tion. In the past month it has used 
less than 1% gallons of gasoline. 

We pump water for 25 cows, 5 horses. 
4 hogs, besides the water for home, and 
cleaning purposes in the dairy, cooling 
milk, ete. 

I have run it steadily and have never 
-had any trouble with it, either from 
overheating or failure to run perfectly. 








Machinery. 


I have spent 29 years in the dairy 
business and have never found any- 
thing to equal it as a labor saver. 

Yours respectfully, 
W. C. HYATT. 














**] Wish Dad Would Get a Farm Pump 
Engine!’’ 


Lundell, Kan., June 11, 1909. 
Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Co., 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

Gentlemen—Enclosed find check _in 
full payment for the Farm Pump En. 
gine we bought of you. In regard to 
the working of the engine, will say 
that it is the simplest thing we have 
ever seen; we have it working in our 
yard for irrigating purposes, and 
starting it. in the morning it will run 
all day without a stop, while all the 
windmills in the neighborhood stand 
still on account of no wind. We can 
say that we are well pleased with it 
in every respect. 

Yours truly, 


HOLTUS & HAUPTMAN. 


Farm Pump Engine Running Clipping Machine 
New Catalog Just Issued 

The new catalog of Fuller & Johnson 
Engines is the best we have ever seen, as 
it explains the whole engine proposition 
with wonderful clearness. The first edition 
went so fast that they had to get out a sec- 
ond edition. Send your name and address 
to the Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Co., 549 Wil- 
low Streét, Madison, Wis., and they will 
send you a copy of the new catalog. 56) 
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At the end of the year on the farm, . 
—Successful Farming. 


—Write it 1910 now. 

—We wish all our readers a “Happy 
New Year.” 

—We have added nearly 50,000 new 
readers to our paper during 1909. Some 
old readers have said “adieu,” but such 
is life. 

—New York leads all other states in 
the value of hay, dairy products, pota- 
toes, buckwheat, nursery products, hops, 
and several other important crops. 

—Time, the irresistible master of all 
human destinies has his grasp upon the 
world and the grim reaper gathers the 
elements in all forms and carries them 
back to mother earth.—“‘Be glad you are 
alive.” 

—Only three states exceed New York 
in the total value of agricultural pro- 
ducts; these are Iowa, Illinois and 
Ohio—but New York excels these three 
when comparison is made on outputs 
per acre of farm land. 


—A decrease of more than $21,000,000 
in the production of silver, copper, lead 
and zine in the United States during 
1908 is reported by the United States 
Geological Survey. The most notable 
decrease is in the copper yield, which 
shows a reduction of more than $14,- 
000,000 in value. 


—More than 15,000,000 miles of single 
wire is used by the people of the United 
States in communicating with each 
other. Of this amount about 13,000,000 
miles is operated by telephone systems, 
the rest by the telegraph companies. The 
length is enough to encircle the globe at 
the equator 600 times. 


—In 1897 the income of agricultural 
colleges in the United States was _ $5,- 
000,000; to-day it is $18,000,000. Then 
the property of these colleges was valued 
at $51,000,000; to-day the value is $106,- 
00,000. The number of students at the 
colleges has increased in the same time 
from 4000 to 14,000. 


—The Crop Reporting Board of the 
Bureau of Statistics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture estimates, 
from the reports of the correspondents 
and agents of the bureau, that the total 
production of cotton in the United States 
for the season 1909-10 will amount to 
10,088,00 bales of 500 pounds, gross 
weight. 


—In pointing out the great activity 
of lake tonnage during October and No- 
vember, President William Livingstone 
of the Lake Carriers’ Association, said 
that this reat volume of business 
demonstrated the return of prosperity 
to the Great Lakes. Last year. about 
half the lake commerce, Mr. Living- 
stone said, was tied up for lack of busi- 
ness. For the year 1910 he predicted a 
record-breaking business on the lakes, 
with ore rates starting the season at not 
less than 75 cents. 

—The United States Secretary of Agri- 
culture estimates that American farmers 
who have taken up lands in the Canadian 
west this year have carried with them 
wealth to the extent of $60,000,000. The 
amount of wealth which these men have 
brought with them is, however, of much 
less importance than the wealth they 
will assist in producing now they are 
there. Each head of an American family 
who settles on western land ought to 
be good for the production of salable 
produce to the value of at least $2,000 
a year in the immediate future. 

—Charles B. Withington, inventor of 
the first automatic grain binder and 
known as the father of the grain bind- 
ing industry, is dead at his home in 
Janesville, Wis. He was born in Mid- 
dlebury, now Akron, O., in 1830, and 
settled in Janesville sixty-two years ago. 
He began to experiment in the early 
’60’s along the line of an improved grain 
binder. n 1870 he obtained a patent 
for an invention which has revolution- 
ized the agricultural industry. In 1874 
he sold the patent to Cyrus B. McCor- 
mick, of Chicago. From that time until 
1894 he was associated in business with 
the McCormicks. 

—Three hundred Dillion bees made 
enough honey last year to fill a train 
of cars long enough to reach from New 
York to Buffalo. At the low wholesale 
rate of 10 cents a pound it was worth 
$25,000,000, and if the 700,000 beekeep- 
ers of the country had worked as _ in- 
dustriously and skillfully as did the bees 
the weight of the output would have 
been three times as great and the value 
$75,000,000. Not only did the little 
workers contribute that vast supply of 
a pure and delicious food product to 
the nation, but as they made it they 
treated it antiseptically with formic acid, 
thus preventing impurities or decay 
In one year the beehives sent to market 
a product worth nearly as much as the 
barley crop, three times as much as the 
buckwheat crop, $6,000,000 greater than 
the rye crop and nearly $9,000,000 great- 
er than the rice crop. All of the rice 
and buckwheat grown on an aggregated 
‘area of 2,126 1-3 square miles did not 
reach to the value of the honey by 
$151,259. 
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—The great photographic chart of the 
heavens, now nearly completed after ten 
years, will show nearly thirty million 
stars down to fourteenth magnitude. 

—During the year 1909 it was dis- 
covered that the lime and sulphur wash 
used in work against the San Jose scale 
is a preventive against attacks by rab- 
bits on orchard trees. The remedy is 
cheap and a single treatment in the fall 
appears to protect trees for the winter. 


—The total production of durum wheat 
for 1909 will probably be not less than 
50,000,000 bushels. The spread of this 
type of wheat has been so great that 
the care necessary to maintain the high- 
est standard of quality has not been 
given. 

—The agricultural production of 1909 
must add much to the prosperity of 
farmers. The record is unexampled in 
wealth production and tells of abundance 
in quantity. Year by year the farmer 
is better and better prepared to provide 
the capital and make the expenditures 
needed to improve his argriculture and 
to educate his children for farm life and 
work. 

—The increase in the value of farm 

roducts this year over 1908, $869,- 

00,000, is enough to buy a new ye 
ment of farm machinery for over 6,- 
000,000 farms. The value of the cereal 
crops to the farmer would pay for all of 
the machinery, tools, and implements of 
the entire eee industry. The 
value of all crops, $5,700,000,000, would 
make a half payment on the value of 
all steam railroads, according to the 
valuation of 1904. 

—More than 25,000,000 deposit accounts 
are carried on the books of the banks of 
all classes of the United States and its 
insular possessions, according to state- 
ments contained in the annual report of 
Lawrence O. Murray, comptroller of the 
currency, laid before Congress. The ag- 
gregate deposits on April 28th last were 
about $14,425,523,165. he sum of $5,- 
678,735,379 represented savings deposite 
by 14,894,696 depositors. The average 
rate of interest paid by national banks 
on paving? accounts was 3.34; by state 
banks, 3.71; mutual savings, 3.85; stock 
savings, 3.60. Private banks and loan 
and trust companies paid the same aver- 
age rate, 3.43 per cent. 

—A leather belt 240 feet long and 
six feet wide, said to be the largest ever 
made, has just been completed by a New 
York firm for the Great South Lumber 
company, of Bogulasa, La. The belt is 
of.three plies of leather and it took 
the hides of 540 Texas streets to furnish 
the material. It has been shipped to the 
owners, the express charges being 
$243.07. The belt is intended for driving 
the large band saw, such as is used in 
the big lumber mills of the south and 
west. 

—Designs for the new postal cards 
have been app oved by Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Hitchcock. The ecards will be fin- 
ished January 1, 1910. On the ordinary 
cards the head.of the late President 
McKinley will appear, as now, but a 
much better likeness of the martyred 
President has been selected. On the new 
small card, intended for index purposes 
and for social correspondence, a like- 
ness of President Lincoln will appear. 
The 2-cent international card will bear 
a likeness of General Grant. A _ novel 
innovation has been made for the double 


COMMENT. 


or reply postal card. On the first half 
will appear a portrait of George Wash- 
ington, while the stamp on the second, 
or reply half will be a likeness of Martha 
Washington. 

—The outbreak of foot and mouth dis- 
ease caused a considerable reduction in 
the exportation of cattle and sheep dur- 
ing 1909. Export inspections numbered 
397,925, including reinspections of 227,255 
animals for export from the United 
States. _During the year 473 inspections 
of vessels carrying live stock were made. 
In cemepias out foot and mouth dis- 
ease 3636 animals were slaughtered, the 
value of which was $90,033.18. The 
amount expended for the eradication of 
the disease was kept within the special 
appropriation of $300,000. 


—The Forest Service manages a great 
producing property; all told the pro- 
claimed boundaries of the _ national 
forests now include nearly 195,000,000 
acres of land. Of the three principal 
resources of the forests, water, forage, 
and timber, the timber is for the time 
being the least gs eng” Vigilant pro- 
tection is now given the forests and this 
will mean the steady improvement of 
water conditions in the west. Not only 
the users of water throughout the west, 
but all who in turn derive a benefit from 
the prosperity of these users share in 
the distribution of profits. 


—Secretary Wilson has just finished a 
unique investigation made for the pur- 
pose of this report, relating to the in- 
crease of wholesale prices of beef when 
sold at retail. For the fifty cities the 
total retail cost charged to consumers 
above the wholesale cost paid by the 
retailers is 38 per cent. A gross profit 
of 20 per cent. was found in New York 
and in Philadelphia, 28 per cent. in Buf- 
falo, 36 per cent. in Boston, 17 per cent. 
in Baltimore, 42 per cent. in Washington, 
46 per cent. in Chicago, 25 per cent. in 
Cincinnati, 64 per cent. in Mobile, Ala., 

per cent. in San Francisco, 24 per 
cent. in Seattle. The lower the grade of 
beef the greater the eee of gross 
profit. Low priced beef is marked u 
nearly twice as much relatively as hig 
riced beef. In other words, perhaps 
it is a safe inference that the poor people 
pay nearly twice as much profit as the 
well-to-do people pay. 


—wWashington, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Arkansas and Wisconsin, in the order 
named, constitute the Big Five in pro- 
ducing the country’s lumber. supply, 
whose valuation for last year runs far 
above the half-billion dollar mark. 
Texas, Michigan, Oregon, Minnesota and 
Pennsylvania came after the first five 
states, and others followed in decreas- 
ing amounts, down to Utah, the lowest 
on the list, with Nevada and North 
Dakota having little timbered area, not 
rated at all. While the total valuation 
of the lumber, lath, and shingle produc- 
tion reached $541,545,640, this amount 
represents a decrease of 23 per cent. 
under the previous year’s output. The 
number of mills reporting was 31,231, 
and these manufactured 33,224,369,000 
board feet of lumber, valued at $510,- 
575,822, and 2,986,684,000 lath valued at 
$6,791,328, while the shingle makers 
turned out 12,106,483,000 shingles valued 
at $24,178,490. The average value at the 
point of manufacture was $15.37 a thou- 
sand feet, $2.27 a thousand for lath, and 
$2 a thousand for shingles. . 


DOES THIS 


MEAN YOU? 


A number of subscribers to Green’s Fruit Grower are owing us for sub- 
scriptions, Simply pin $1.00 to the attached order blank, mail it at Green’s 


risk, and 


Green’s Fruit Grower for 3 years. After marking off the 


time you have already received Green’s Fruit Grower, we will credit you 
for the balance of the 3 years and send you a postal card stating just when 


your subscription will expire. 


Will you favor us by sending in your renewal at once, as we need the 
money NOW. “Act well your part, there all the honor lies.” 


C. A. GREEN, Editor. 
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will expire. 





PLEASE RENEW MY SUBSCRIPTION 


I enclose herewith $1.00 for which please credit me for 3* years’ subscription 
to Green’s Fruit Grower, and send me a postal card stating just when the 3 years 
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At the end of the year in the city. 
uccessful Farming. 





—Soils of forty-five different areas in 
twenty different states were mapped 
during the year 1909 at a cost of shoul 
$145,000, including field and office ex- 
penses, the area et aggregating 
100,616 square miles. ince the begin- 
ning of the year 1899, 257,694 square 
miles have been surveyed and mapped. 
With reference to soil fertility the re- 
port states that so far as can be ob- 
served at the present time cases of failure 
on the farm are due to individual neglect 
or misjudgment, not fundamental to the 
soil itself. With regard to abandonca 
farms in the eastern states, it is stated 
that the idea that the soils have become 
exhausted is a mistaken one and the 
suggestion is made that an increasing 
production can be brought back througn 
a change in farm management and the 
infusion of new and active blood in rural 
communities. 

—We_ will have to buy food, says 
James J. Hill. With our annual increase 
of over 1.5 per cent. in population from 
natural causes and immigration that has 
not been less than three-quarters of a 
million any year since 1902, there will 
be from two to two and a half million 
more mouths to feed every year. Hav- 
ing in view this increase in population, 
the declining average yield per acre of 
cultivated land in the United States 
after it has been farmed for a few 
years, the rise of per capita consump- 
tion, with a higher cost of living, and 
the movement of the working popula- 
tion away from the land, the time is 
now approaching uoyM we shall not only 
cease to be a wheat selling nation, but 
will find it necessary to import a por- 
tion of what we consume. Last year the 
value of our total exports classified as 
foodstuffs, either crude _ or pty or 
wholly manufactured, and food animal 
amounted to $438,000,000. We importe 
of the same classifications nearly $329,- 
000,000. The idea that we feed the world 
is being corrected; and unless we can in- 
crease the agricultural population and 
their | pheno the question of a source 
of foo sunply at home will soon super- 
sede all other questions. . 


—The most striking fact in the world’s 
agriculture is the value of the corn 
crop for 1909, which is about $1,720,- 
000,000. It nearly equals the value of 
the clothing and personal adornments of 
76,000,000 —s according to the census 
of 1900. he gold and silver coin and 
bullion of the United States are not of 
greater value. It has grown up from 
the soil and out of the air in 120 days— 
$15,000,000 a day for one crop, nearly 
enough to build two Dreadnoughts daily 
for peace or war. This crop exceeds in 
value the average -of the crops of the 
five preceding years by 36 per cent. Cot- 
ton is now the second crop in value, 
and this year’s cotton crop is easily the 
most valuable one to the farmer that 
has been produced. With cotton lint 
selling at 13.7 cents on the farm Novem- 
ber ist and with cotton seed selling for 
about $25 a-ton, the lint and seed of 
this crop are worth about $850,000,000 
to the farmer. No cotton crop since 1873 
has been sold by farmers for as high a 
price per pound as this one. Third in 
value is wheat, worth about $725,000,000 
at the farm, and this largely exceeds all 
previous values. The November farm 
price was almost an even dollar a bushel, 
a price which has not been equaled since 
1881. This is the third wheat crop in 
point of size, with 725,000,000 bushels. 


—Cereals of 1909 Above Average.—The 
hay crop is valued at $665,000,000; oats 
at $400,000,000; potatoes at $212,000,000; 
and tobacco at nearly $100,000,000. Beet 
and cane sugar and molasses and syrup, 
from farm and factory, will reach the 
total of about $95,000,000. The barley 
crop is worth $88,000,000, flaxseed $36,- 
000,000, and 100,000,000 pounds of rice 
$25,000,000. The production of all cereals 
combined is  4,711,000,000 bushels, an 
amount considerably greater than that 
of any other year except 1906. It ex- 
ceeds the average of the preceding five 
years by 6.5 per cent. he value of 
all cereals in 1909 has never been equaled 
in » Previous year. It is almost exactly 
$3,000,000,000, or 34 per cent. above the 
five-year average. ompared with the 
average of the previous five years, al 
principal crops are greater in quantity 
this year except cotton, flaxseed, hops, and 
cane sugar; but without exception every 
crop is worth more to the farmer than 
the five-year average. This is the year 
of highest production for potatoes, tohac- 
co, beet sugar, all sugar, and rice; next 
to the highest production for corn, oats, 
and all cereals. Compared with 1908, 

ains in value are found all one the 

ne, the exceptions being barley, buck- 
wheat, rye and milk. The increase for 
lint and seed, is $208,000,000; 
105,000,000; 
000,000; tobac- 

$15,000,000. 





“Did your wife leave her will, Mr. 
Banks?” “No, thank heaven,” answered 
the bereaved spouse, with a sigh of re- 
lief, “she took it with her.”—Baltimore 
“American.” 
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Spray Engines 
2%, 3% and 5 H. P. 


sis BECAUSE 

it is 4 lighter. Has no tank. 
Has no fan. Speed easily 
adjusts to secure any spray- 
ing effect and when through 
spraying is ready for your 
other work. 


It is guaranteed proot 
against freezing. 
Send for 
FREE BOOKLET 
Explaining the 
ovo improv- 
ed features. a | 
HILDRETH MFG.CO. Qi 
34 Willow St., 
Lansing, Mich. 








Vite A POPE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


* Miss Pope did this on a city lot. You can have as 
it success if you use a Sure Hatch Incu- 


Sankers’ furety Compare of Cleveland, Ohig, 

rae with its 3. X tal. Sure 
agen 

shmontcirnosike "So" ake 

Sure Hatch Incubator Co. 

Box §2 Fremont, Neb. 








EVERGREENS 


and Forest trees. Over 38 
tested hardy varieties. All 
Nursery grown. We have 
over 60 miilions and ship 


4.00 and up per thousand. 
Our new catalog is a mine of information. You can 
have a beautiful Windbreak, Hedge, Shelterbelt or 
the hardiest of Evergreens at a very low 
— sheet describes 50 bargain lots from 
$1.00 per 100and up. Millions of Nursery grown Forest 
trees, Shade and Ornamentals, Shrubs, Roses and Vines, 
Send today for free Catalog and Bargain sheet. 








D. HILL 02731, Dundes, lines 








To gain new customers will send 
10 Pkts, Seeds 95 
10 Pkts. Flower Seeds for only & JC 
CATALOG FREE 
Gardeners, ask forwholesalelist, 
ALNEER BROS., 
‘No. 74, A BLE., ROCKFORD, ILL. 


POTASH FOR SALE TO ALL 

Farmers who farm on business princi- 
ples and fertilize their soils as a manu- 
facturer puts money into a plant—for 
investment—have never needed muc 
argument to be convinced that ‘Potash 
Pays,” as the Gérman Kali Works puts 
it. The trouble for the farmer has been 
not only the price, but the difficulty of 
getting Potash at any price. The manu- 
facturers have heretofore absorbed it all. 

All this has been changed and thou- 
sands of farmers who farm for profit 
rather than for mere wages and a living, 
will now be able to buy all the Potas 
Salts they need, in any quantity they 
want it, of local dealers everywhere. 
And not only this—but they can get it 
at lower rates than have ever before 
been charged. 

This means that farmers can now in- 
vest in plant foods that they themselves 
can buy and mix—fertilizers without fill- 
ers or make-weights—and put the money 
saved from interest, freight, excessive 
profits on fillers and mixing charges into 
so much more actual crop-making 
fertilizer. 

The great German potash minés are 
now producing enough potash to eniible 
the American gelling agency to guarantee 
delivery of all that is required both by 
fertilizer manufacturers and by local 
dealers and farmers. Ask your dealer to 
carry these invaluable salts in stock. 
Tell him to write to the German Kali 
Works, Continental Building, Baltimore, 
for particulars and prices. And we 
recommend you to write to them also, for 
their “Farmers’ Note Book” and their 
varnanie literature on fertilizing and 
cultivation. Mention what crops you are 
most interested in. It will pay you to do 
it. And see your dealer the next time 
you are in town. 
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The Wilder Pear. 


A valuable early market pear, being 
beautiful in appearance, of fair size and 
very good flavor; probably the best of 
its season. 

Origin; chance seedling on south 
shore of Lake Erie. Introduced by 
Green’s Nursery Co. Tree; quite vigor- 
ous, productive, and an early bearer 
when grafted on the quince. Fruit; 
fair to large in size, form ovate, obtuse 
pyriform, sometimes shouldered at 
stem, color greenish yellow, with deep 
red cheek and numerous gray dots, 
stem stout, three-quarter to one inch in 
length, calyx open. Flesh; white, tex- 
ture tender, fine grained, flavor sweet, 
aromatic and very pleasant. Quality is 
very good. 

The Wilder is first class for home 
market. It ripens in August. The fruit 
is two and one-half to three inches in 
diameter, color, greenish yellow, with 
deep red cheek and numerous gray 
dots. The flesh is white, tender and 
fine grained, and the flavor spicy and 
sweet. The tree is hardy and general- 
ly described as a good grower, but, in 

the writer’s experience, it is not such a American Fence 


kinds and does not come into bearing 
especially soon. It does well grafted 


years has taught. 


oO. 
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Farming in Past Ages. 


It is officially stated by a writer of 
the Census Bureau that while agricul- Chicago 





tion of man, the methods employed for the asking. 
therein prior to 1850 were for the most 


ture has always been the chief occupa- NOTE.—Dealers everywhere. See the one in 
rices. Also get from him booklet entitled, “ 


A Heavy American Fence 
Costs You No More 
Per Rod Than Lighter 
Fences of Other Makes 
A roll of heavy fence means 


Big wire means 
more strength and longer life. 


big wire. 


Insist upon 


the dealer H ‘ 


weighing the roll of fence he* 


sells you. 


This will tell the 


story quicker than any other 
way, for you cannot always 


tell the size of wire by eye. 


Light Wire 


American Fence will 


stand this test against any fence made, and will 


prove its greater weight. 


money for a lighter fence? 

American Fence is made of hard, stiff steel. It 
is made of a quality of wire drawn expressly for 
woven-wire-fence purposes by the largest manu- 
facturers of wire in the world. Galvanized by 


Why, then, pay the same 


vigorous grower as some of the other! atest improved processes, the best that the skill and experience of 


Built on the same elastic hinged-joint (patented) 


New York 


Denver 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


on quince stock. The Wilder yields} principle, which effectually protects the stay or upright wires from 


fair to large crops under average con- breaking under hard usage. 
ditions. It is not a very good shipper, Test, judge and compare American Fence under any and all conditions and 
but is most suitable for the early, near-| you will find that the steel, the structure and the galvanizing are equal in dura- 
by trade.—“American Cultivator. bility, strength and efficiency to the hardest uses. 


F. BAACKES, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Sales Agent 
American Steel & Wire Co. 


San Francisco 


our town and have him show you the different designs and give 
OW TO BUILD A CHEAP CONCRETE FENCE POST,” furnished 





part crude and were conspicuous for 


thousand years from the age of Charle- 
magne until the revolutionary epoch ; ge 
of 1848. Even after the defeat of 
Napoleon in 1815, tillage, in many 
countries, was little beyond the stage it 
had reached at the time of the 
Pharaohs; wooden plows were used and Red River 
grain was thrashed by the trampling Earl Acme 
of animals. That the present age is an y 
age of transition with greater changes parie Se 
reserved for the near future than have naaheuneh ebdindd 
taken place in the recent past may well tes eg 
be believed. jmooth,clean and 
o handsome, 

Elsa—“Oh, mamma, my bread-and- it. 


butter has fallen butter side down ——Sas 
again!” 

Mother (to her governess)—‘Miss 
Smith, I must ask you to be more care- 
ful to butter the child’s bread on the 
right side.’”—‘‘Meggendorfer Blatter.” 








“Lady, would youse mind givin’ er 





“Well, biting’s not in my line, but if 
you wait a minute I’ll call the dog!” 





the absence of system. Little or no 
improvement took place in European'! g Red River 
agriculture during the period of one Old. Valle 
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Seed Potatoes 


wet or ar = great productiveness. 

Y, Vigorous 

p E tatoes ha national reputation. 22 years’ experience growing and handling; our 
Olds % tert cand we are Toknowiedged headquarters 7 Aint seed of the best vari 


own tion 
by ty mph i hae ving correct descriptions and true ill 
Garden Poultry 


i 
d Postal for 88 pa Catalog gi 
Ly J Gorn, Oats Barley, Field 


Seed, 
| poor feller er bite?” | LL, OLDS SEED CO., 





Red River 


Early Ohio 


Early Ohio is the 
most popular early 
in thecountry. Olds’ 
Red River Ohios 


are 
for purity, smooth 
ness, fine 

ance ana 8 
vitality. We se 
thousands of bush- 


els every year. Get 
our prices. 


Red River 
White Ohio 


Similar to Red 
Early Ohio except 
in color.“ which isa 
fine white, or nearly 


in the cold northwest, are ahead of all others for quick early ma- 


Supplies and Tools. Prices right. 


Drawer 0, 


(Formerly Clinton, ia) 


Red River 

Triumph 

Triumph is the 
earliest of all 
tatoes. Our Red 
River Triumphs 
produce the largest 
yields as well as 
growing the quick- 
est crops. 

The ay is not 

ther ia t b e 
United States. 


ons of the best in 








Please mention Green’s Fruit Growers 
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H.C. PHELPS 25%. 
Maviichors Vous ao safe against disappointment, because I sell on 


of customers in aver state. Some near you. Ask for names and addresses. 
save thousands of dollars a year for buyers. Let me save you from 
to this year. Book tells how I doit—immense factory, vast volume 
of business, direct , prices near cost. 
is my leader this year. 
This Split Hickory Special }:.77.003e1 0" 70x 
and finish; has 125 pape jal features; Ontclasses every other buggy inevery 
way. At least $26.50 lower than any value like it at any dealer’s. Write me 
the postal now, H.C. Phelps, President. 
The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co., Sta. 26, Columbus, Ohio 


Direct From Factory Saves 25 








30 Days’ Road Test and 2 Years’ Guarantee [ 


Examine, test, and compare the vehicle I send for 30 days. If you are not pleased 
with your bargain, send it back. I’ll return to you everycent. I have thousands 


, pa QF, 
Vn: Sy pen 


—— 
\ 


\/ 
v/ 
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i] 
A2ee gi 


NJ 
TEE 


ry Special 


. Get My Good News For Vehicle Buyers 


rll Pay Postage To Your Home On 
My Big Book of 125 Styles for 1910 


AIT for my proposition. You can always buy from the other fellow. 
Let me talk to you first. Let me guard you against a big overcharge. 
I'll guarantee to duplicate any buggy shown by a retailer and save you 

That’s my guarantee, Most likely I'll save youmore. You are absolutely 


Cam 


SJ 
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Yh sho fe obo afe cfo sfo fo of ofe cto cfe fo cf “Jolly the fellow who’s down to-day, 
Strawberr e ; _ Give him a smile for his sorrow; ° ° OUR Cl 
Fun » The world sometimes has a funny way earn USIc al Terms: 
Tho mrovete af Aemasten'e one. ie And you may be down to-morrow.” Gre 
all told in the new edition of for 4 —‘“Baker’s Helper.” —_—————— 
FARMER on the Strawberry ‘ — By the wonderful Simplex, 
A real book, nota a catalogue, b: 4 righ; ted system anyone of ordinary 
oe Farmer, who has worked e 4 Some people are never satisfied. For i uickly to SEEDS, 
< or organ iana To 
orth its Weight in Gold, ? » example, the prisoner who complained lian 
EE. OTP S bre 5 ‘ Famil » of the literature that the prison angel WITHOUT A TEACHER Brewer 
Big Norwood Strawberry, Pram, “J 4 gave him to read. principles of musics "By byt. ol beau 
py -- To mense SPppeappeeppeze,, ‘“Nutt’n but continued stories,” he can you Team music so D. Arnol 
Write for free Catalogue to-day. i) , grumbled. ‘“An’ I’m to be hung next ae roughly a 4 ‘BLACK 
L, J. Farmer Nursery Co., Box 7, Pulaski, N.Y, ST | ee a aay By 9 Aon orels at 
Frank, aged four years, rushed into ees aie system you can study uri 2 tc 
f . . 1 
CIGARS - g i7 dierent brands, qaanple bor | the house, and grabbing his mother’s A Good Critic.—How realistic your quickly becomes capable Vigorous, 
nd’ be, convin that I give more for iy A money than | Sleeve, exclaimed: painting is! It fairly makes my mouth een Bs playing popular, ped Sayler, N 
“ss ” lection: ell e 
a BELFAST. MAINE PERRY, Cigar Maker, ‘Oh, Mother, come and look, our water! Sot in every state and terri- DUROC 
switch tree has a peach on it!’ A sunset makes your mouth water?” tory. Scme of our students, after Wyandott 
C AMP TR AI A New 16-32 Page it “Oh, it is a sunset, is it? I thought Glas rere ip hercaia Ge DeGraff, _ 
WEEKLY A deaf man was walking on a rail- it was a fried egg!”’ y school. ers write that af- DLE y 
Devoted to Hunting ter one lesson th ble t farm, Ne 
and allied topics. Sample 5 ct Yearly $1.50. road track with a friend when an engine a pla sap Iezfrom memory. Ify on Dewey. 
A. R. HARDING PUB. CO., Box 519, COLUMBUS, OHIO./ rounded a curve behind them and Maud.—Does your husband ever com- ich to becomes ekilied teuslelen: BARRE 
$9 4 MONTH, $60 Expense allowance at start, to put out opened its whistle full blast. The deaf plain about your cooking not equaling write at once for our free book. Tosieses 
erchandise & Grocery Catalogues. Mail order house. | man smiled, and turning to his friend his mother’s? $i Nelson 1 
rican Home Supply a , , ; implex School of Music AGO. 
fas os. RESO, —— said: “Listen; that’s the first robin I Belle.—No, his father died of dys- Tells How Eonsoriatery® 14 Kansas Citv, Mo. ssa ane 
KEROSENE 0 for Poultrymen, Farmers and | have heard this spring.’’ pepsia.—Boston “Transcript.” Embden - 
} Dealers. nd —o eg oe wonleahe ss Ind 
i k . — . oT 
— Wales be cnoe'for reiccs ia half bbls: ond bels.| W nie on pie travels, he was thunder- ee Glasscock, of West Virginia, mm ore 
struck at receiving from his wife a tele- while traveling through Arizona, noticed a | l ¢ , 
A. B. BIRCHARD, WARREN, PA. gram which ran as follows: the dry, dusty appearance of the coun- f I y Norlia. Ml 
New Fly Destroyer — New Rheumatism Cure—| Twins this morning. More later.— try. NY Ss CASH F 
Send stamps. BOX 24, BROCKPORT, N. Y, ‘“Lippincott’s.” “Doesn’t it ever rain around here?” urns If you w: 
95 ARTISTIC PosT CARDS. mAG-caT. CLUR PLAN 4) 2 he asked one of the natives. ete ong» 
Your name in Gold on 10 Flower Cards for 10c. Cc “IT give you my word the next person “Rain?” The native spat. ‘Rain? otete E 
CHAS. D. GREEN, 297 Warwick St. BROOKLYN, N.¥-/ who interrupts the proceedings,” said Why, say, pardner, there’s bullfrogs in building, 
Write for our Post Card catalogue and FREE OFFER. | the judge sternly, “will be expelled from this yere town over five years old that “FOR 8 
FREE BL ATHOL, MASS 
MILDRED DOUBLEDAY CO., ATHOL, MASS. |the courtroom and ordered home.” hain’t learned to swim yet.”—“Every- hog fob 
“ 9 : * ’ : ” ries, 
AUCTIONEERS os Seam pos ty coperes- anaes aen tt the prisoner, and the body’s Magazine. Joins cit 
MAKE BIG MONEY Information Free. Address, J ge p ° experiences 
Carpenter’s College, (Largest in the World) Trenton, Mo. —_ Darky Rejects Cook-Peary. Patton, C 
‘Sad Tale—‘How many boys has A distinguished member of the Na- ing 
LADY or GIRL! bier tschy gh tional Geographical society is responsi- Rouen du 
: ; “Four.” ble for this latest addition to the liter- ington gs 
nted each town, good y, spare time, y iver- se ” , 
tisers, cash weekly “Stamp for particulars. AM.ADV. BUREAU, I thought he had two. ature of the Polar controversy. por al 
een “He did have two yesterday. But “I was passing some little colored tion. Bee 
ORY BATTERIES Renee he ere ane Good as new early SS ae they got into wed boys on my way downtown a day or —_——$———— 
ormula $x. Willsend at once for asc. garden and stole a green watermelon, so ago, and noticed that the e 
AMRMOUNT TELEPHONE CO., LEIGHTON’S CORNERS, N. H. ’ : ? Me brasia pee ERP 
and I’m pretty sure they have doubled playing with two very pretty kittens. WANTE 
Beautiful Signet Ring Gold Filled 12c.)up by this time.”—Cleveland “Plain J] asked the leader of the party if he Don’t pay 
oie amp Jalsial end Dealer.” ? direct buy 
Engraved Free. Warranted 3 Tiree! Bent eater. had named the kittens. naming 1 
by return mail. VANCE CO., 48 ie “ ‘Oh, yes,’ was his reply. ‘I calls ’em locate des 
Write J. D.S. Hanson, Hart, Mich., for best| An old couple lived among the moun- Tawm and Jerry.’ Investmet 
list of fruit, grain, and stock farms. tains of the Western Highlands; he was “‘Why not call them Cook and conte per packet end upwards, eee : 
GOLD EMBOSSED VALENTINE FosT CARDS ninety-five and she was ninety. Their Peary?’ I asked Mailed to you, if you mention this paper, 
0D Grice ct once. “You will want more. New Eng. {0c son, a man of seventy, died. As the old “Deed, boss,’ was the quick rejoind-| {fowa Seed Co., Dept. 27 Des —ARN 
Post Co., Department 78, Springfield, Mass. folks crossed the hills to their house er, ‘dese yere ain’t polecats.’ ”’ won@eetil 
EARN S OVERTISING OUR Washing Fuuig after the burial the woman noticed a ‘Ged. THEODORE ROOSEVELT SAYS: Extinguis' 
ea x COTT,COHOES,N.Y. | tear roll down her husband’s cheek. “There are two famous misers in St.| “There may be some place in the world ge Fg 
Watson E. Coleman, Wash- She patted him tenderly on the arm: Joseph—two old bachelors, of course. oe ae — Sound, but I don’t know §@ 417 point 
ington, D.C. Booksfree. Highe | and said: The old miser called on the younger ales h = 
cnt references,” est results “Never mind, John, never mind; you one night and found him sitting in the nes wee oo 
RHEUMATIS permanently cured. Why suffer? | know I always said we would never rear gark. He lit up, however, when he an’ seeestt. © erowias soepert ay 2s STENCI 
—— — a om that laddie.” found there was a mortgage paper to be|famous Puget Sound country. No drought, 4 ll 
Sections tin’ 054 o@aiie at Phicon ———— examined. Yes, he lit up a small candle.|SUre crops, good market; cheap fuel, nese a 
TREATMENT FREE. Crowley Medical Co.,15 LaSalle St.Chicago ; , Pp ‘lrich soil; excellent for fruit, and inten- BOYS— 
Cyrus Townsend Brady tells this story: But as soon as this paper was read r . : aper, six 
sive farming; positively unequaled for per, 
WARTS REMOVE THER “AT rg A millionaire was dying, and in re- through he blew out the candle again. profitable dairying. M Milk condenseries ontpelie: 
without scar, pain or danger. No cut- £49 i aes “ee a we ” hi pay good prices for every pound of m “BROTH. 
{ ting. No acids. WART OIL is guaranteed flecting on his past life a began to have li Why did you do that?’ his guest, a offered; cows get rich clover pasture, will cure | 
Particulars Free. Cooke's Laboratory, 9 LaSalle St. Chicago | C°Ttain qualms as to his reception at little offended, asked. usually all the year round. Land $12 to tion. Gla 
a oes ———— the other end of hig journey. He asked * ‘Now, my dear sir,’ said the host,| $100 per acre. . Mohawk, 
Strawberry Plants Mitsrent oul tes betereck | the clergyman falteringly: “If I leave ‘can’t we talk just as well in the dark? Best Climate in the World MILCH 
in the world at bargain prices. Write to-day. Catalogue free. | $100,000 to your church will my salva- Of course we can, and think how it Cool summers; winters with seldom ing this I 
Address, Snow Hill Plant, Fruit & Track Parm, | tion be assured?” saves the candle.’ any snow or ice; no cyclones; thunder animal. 
“ 4 ” “ and lightning almost unknown; no sud- St. Franci 
Charlie S. Perdue, Prop., Snow Hill, Md., R. 2. I should not like to say positively, So they talked on. Money, money,|den changes in temperature; no earth- 500 Gar 
Liver Disease, | 728 the cautious reply, “but it would money. But the host noticed strange quakes; no climatic sickness; scenery of 1500 leath 
GALL STONES es Ati abou: @ | De well worth trying.” sounds coming from his guest’s chair such grandeur pa.to attract visitors trom ful for, g 
ea deer oe ieee — —strange creaks and rustlings—and at|you will receive free, book giving com- ff ply Co., ¥ 
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the Knife. : : ° Commerce, Everett, Washington. 
er fos F, Book. a son than his father without his being way? ever used 
ree Pay ses ra , ‘Te two _ horss 
When able to earn a living the way the old Why,’ said the other. It’s dark Catalogue 
DRS. JONES & RINEHART Cured man can. and nobody can see me, so I thought I’d f WILL MAKE you Kinmundy 
Solte © 1724 W. Washington $t., Indianapolis Ind. ——— take off my trousers and save wear.’ ”"— PROSPEROUS BELTS 
FITS Epilepsy. 24 . Only y CURE. ai inoue am entire, Some time ago there was a flood in ‘‘Exchange.”’ If you are honest and ambitious write me ers, Shaft 
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Oa WHOSE Con Be tons, Misco **'| British Columbia. An old fellow who — po mi et A taken tr 
lost nearly everything he possessed was Bill’s ‘‘Hanthem.”—A sailor who had Haste bastness by mall; appoint you Special All used, 
ELECTRIC Goons FOR CuRisTMAs.| sitting on the roof of his house as it been to a church service, where he Tie are « vitals tadlies ot bear com it lasts. 
ae oe Batteries, aan, Betis, veciat Lamps, oy aoe floated along when a boat approached. heard some fine music, was afterwards nd help you make big money at once. Co., Wilm 
Slextric we haveit. Big Catalog, 3c. (7>CHRISTMAS TREE | “Hello, John!” descanting upon an anthem which had Pa i Ay ney BB ay COLD § 
BRIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cle eland, Ohi “Hello, Dave!” given him great pleasure. Valuable Book and full particulars FREE. keeping 1 
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for 4 Buggy Wheels, Stee! Tires. With Rubber Tires, $15.2. I “Yes, but the ducks can swim,” re- “What?” exclaimed Bill. “Do you ae hy aboot s 
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TOOLS FOR CAPONIZING FOWLS “Well, they said the crop would be a “Not me.” TALKING 
failure, anyway.” “Well, then, I’ll tell yer. If I was to A striki 


~ FOR SALE, with fall instructions for 


their use. Address, 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
CATALOG 


4 PAGE FREE 








LOOSE CHAIR ROUNDS 


=. Put one of my little chair fasteners in 
fasTense that round. Guaranteed. 50 prepaid, 15c. 


J. N. ATERONYMUS, Fairbury, Ills. 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS 


We share risk of patent appli- 
cation Free booklet. MILO B STEVENS & CO., 80 114th 
Street WASHINGTON D.C. Established 


PARALYSIS contuered st ‘tast 


Conquered at Last 
Boss it... Write for 
N. 10th 








ABLETS 
f. Advice Free. 
phia,Pa. 





1c URED. For par- 

[AB E | ticulars send FULL de- 

p MICHIGAN. of your case to 
- COVEY, R. D. 5, LANSING 





“IT see the flood’s away above your 
windows.” 

“That’s all right, Dave. Them win- 
ders needed washin’, anyway.” 


“After studying the newspaper por- 
traits of the two claimants,’”’ remarked 
the man on the car this morning, “my 
wife has decided that Cook reached the 
Pole first.”—Toledo “Blade.” 











ask yer, ‘Ere, Bill, give that ’andspike,’ 
that wouldn’t be a hanthem. But if I 
was to say, ‘Bill, Bill, Bill, give, give, 
give me, give me that, Bill, give me, 
give me that ’and, give me that ’and- 
spike, spike, spike. Bill, give me that, 
that ’and, ’andspike, ’and, ’andspike, 
spike, spike, spike. Ahmen, ahmen. 
Bill, give me that ’andspike, spike. Ah- 
men!’ why, that would be a hanthem!” 


Alexander’s Remedy has cured asthma af- 

ter everything else has failed. Please write 

us you would like to give it a A 
G. F. ALEXANDER CO. 

461 Exchange Street, Portland, Maine. 
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TREES 







































"i A Scape in Chicken, N.¥. Ahrens Sas dm the pon prom bing women take up! Now 
what wi e good o' ense beaver hat t 
Mrs. Dorking: Chump! Look whata ten beer i ai canes — 





OW AND 
0 TO YOU 


SAFELY BY MAIL, EXPRESS, on sy FREIGHT 


Now is the time to send in your order + fall ee 
Send for free catalogue of plants, vines and tr 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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OUR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Terms : CASH WITH ORDER. Address, 
Green’s Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


SEEDS, PLANTS, Pkt. 
liana Tomato, 10c. List 
Brewer, Rahway, N. 

COLUMBIAN WYANDOTTES. Useful 
and beautiful fowls. Price right. Aug. 
D. Arnold, Box G., Dillsburg, Pa. 

“BLACK LANGSHANS—Large fine cock- 
erels and pullets, $2.50 each. Hens, $1.50, 
Langshan Barnes, Winchester, Ky. 











Improved Ear- 
free. C. ¥, 

















‘The Harrow That Will 
| Gash ut LT, Soe 


















BIG WHITE Plymouth Rock Sees. 
Vigorous and healthy. Prices low. S. J. 
Sayler, New Market, Ind. ae 

DUROC PIGS a Ancona, Columbian, 
Wyandottes, W. Ox. Serino Weeks, 
DeGrafe, 

ELK FOR SALE—New Richmond Elk 
farm, New Richmond, Ind. Phillip A. 
Dewey. 

BARRED ROCKS. Brown Leghorns. 
Toulouse Geese. Bred to lay strains. 
Nelson Bros., Grove City, Penna. 


The Above Cut Shows Green’s Plan for 
a Ten Acre Fruit Farm. 

We have instructed our artist to 
make the plan of a small fruit farm 
and the above is the result. The artist 
has made an error in not having the 
rows at the rear of the house in the 
vegetable and fruit garden all running 














~ VIGOROUS, mammoth, bronze turkey. 
Mated not related. Toulouse geese and 
— egiens geese. Bert McConnell, Ligonier, 
Ind. 


IF YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL 
property, any kind, anywhere, write the 
Northwestern Business Agency, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


CASH FOR YOUR FARM or Business.— 
If you want to buy or sell any kind of 
business or property, anywhere at any 
price, sey oe Frank P. Cleveland, Real 








Estate mapert. 2855 Adams Express 
building, Chicago, Ill. 
FOR SALE OR RENT—Twenty-acre 


fruit farm; twelve acres apples and ber- 
ries, young, bearing; in fine condition. 
Joins city limits. Renters must have 
experience and give references. J. D. 
Patton, Cleveland East Tennessee. 
INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS, laying, from 
imported stock, cheap; Pekin, Cayuga, 
Rouen ducks; White China and Buff ‘Orp- 
ington geese; all choice; sell cheap. 
Circular free. Waterfowl book. 10c. 
Contains great amount valuable informa- 


one way so as to permit the horse and 
cultivator passing from one end of the 
plot to the other. As the rows run now 
in this garden the horse could not culti- 
vate between them without trampling 
on adjoining rows or beds. The trees 
in front and at the sides of the house 
should not be planted closer than forty 
or fifty feet thus allowing room for sun- 
shine to enter and air to circulate. 
Notice the beds of shrubbery in the 
four corners of the grounds about the 
house. This shrubbery should be ex- 
tended along the outer border, leaving 
much of the interior of the grounds 
around the house exclusively to lawn, 
with flower beds. 

The orchard at the far corner may 
be larger or smaller according to the 
taste of the planter. The plot of ground 
at the right of the orchard in front of 


































ton. eeeen, Lyons, N. Ff. the orchard is intended to be occupied 
WANTED with rows of black and red raspberry, 
WANTHD—Farms and Baslabaded the currant, gooseberry, blackberry. and 
Don’t pay commissions. We find you| With grape vines, or one of these plots 


can be occupied partially as a peach 


direct buyer. Write, describing property, 
he orchard and partly as a cherry orchard. 


naming lowest price. We lp buyers 
locate desirable property free. American 
Investment Association, Minneapolis, 


Minnesota, trees are very profitable. There is a 


a) great demand for cherries and the 








AGENTS WANTED 


=teeiiel quantity of fruit that can be grown on 
EARN $5 TO $10 daily. sellin 


‘an acre of land is surprising. Notice 

wonderful $1.50 Goodson Chemical Fire: x 
Extinguisher. Instant death to all fires.| that there are no big trees growing 
Every gig oe = et aed “atte. now | very close to the house in the above 
for open territory oodson gs. Co.,}cut. Who is there who would not like 
ili Fotnt %._ Proviaescs. = to own a little farm like the above? 
MISCELLANEOUS It is expected that you will modify the 
CHEAP. Se plan ae to your own wants and 











STENCILS CHEAP. Set of alphabets, 
50 cents. Sample, 2 cent stamp. Adam | taste. 
M. Witmer, Strasburs, Pa. 

BOYS—Six fine post cards and boys’ 
paper, six months, 10c. Farmer Boy, 
Montpelier, Indiana. 

BROTHER accidentally discovered root 
will cure both tobacco habit and indiges- 
tion. Gladly send particulars. G. Stokes, 
Mohawk, Florida. 

MILCH GOATS—Information regard- 
ing this most profitable milk producing 
animal. Write G. H. Wickersham, 1240 
St. Francis avenue, Wichita, Kansas. 


500 Canvas Letter Carrier Satchels; 
1500 leather letter carrier satchels; — 
ful for gunning bags, letters, ete, ete. 
Low prices. Write us, Atlantic Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Wilmington, Del. 

CUTAWAY ORCHARD DISC HAR- 
rows. Extension, reversible; best tool 
ever used in orchard or farm. One and 
two horses. Fruit growers specialties. 
Catalogue. E. G. Mendenhall, Box 303, 
Kinmundy, Ill. 


BELTS, PULLEYS, SHAFTING, HANG- 
ers, Shaft Couplings, Circular Saw and 
Engine Packings. he above material 
taken from large mill which has closed. 
All used, but good. Big bargains while 
it lasts. Write us, Atlantic ill Supply 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 


COLD STORAGE is the best way of 
keeping fruit—everybody krows that. 
The Gravity Brine System (using ice and 
salt for cooling) gives better results than 
a refrigerating machine; lower first cost; 
abe safety against breakdown. State 

capacty desired. Madison Cooper Co., 

Court street, Watertown, N. Y. 








Farms Good Investments, 

Farm land§ are good property and un- 
doubtedly the best investment for many 
dt the present moment, but they are 
particularly a good investment for an 
individual who will make his home up- 
on his farm and make his living there, 
says C. A. Unoselle, N. J., in ‘“‘Southern 
Fruit Grower.” Do not forget that in 
order to make your farm salable, and 
valuable, you should plant upon it a 
proper amount of the various fruits. 
You should have an orchard either 
large or small of apples, pears, plums, 
cherry and other fruits that flourish in 
your locality. You should also have a 
fruit garden on which should be found 
the strawberry, raspberry, blackberry, 
currants and other small fruits. The 
investment of $20 to $40 in fruit trees 
and plants will do more to add to the 
value of a farm than any other invest- 
ment you can make. Bight years ago 
I bought a small farm which I did not 
want but it was cheap, so I bought 
it for $1000 and I soon began to plow 
the ground and put the place in good 
shape, so I planted a small orchard. 
The trees did not come in bearing and 
I was offered $2500. The plowing of the 
ground did ndt cost more than $50. 
The trees cost me $200, and the setting 
them out $75. So the total cost was 
$325 and $1000 for the property made 
a total of $1325. I stuck to my price 
and I got my $3000 so you can see that 
in three years I made a profit of $1675, 
and what made me this profit was the 
planting up-the ground and putting the 
place in good shape. So anybody with 
common sense can soon see that there 

















TALKING ACE aed ON RAILROAD 


ATI 

A striking example of the rapid ad- 
vancement being made by the great rail- 
roads of the United States for the com- 
fort and entertainment of their pas- 
sengers is shown by the following 
instance: 

The Rock Island Railroad, one of the 
great Western lines, has installed Vic- 
trolas ( the new style Victor Talking 
Machines) in the observation salons of 
its fastest trains running between Chi- 
cago and Denver. While the passengers 
are speeding towards their destinations|/is money in putting a place in good 
these Victrolas entertain them with shape 
operatic selections by the world’s most ' - 


famous artists, and with music by the 
greatest bands and orchestras. The pleas- An active apple boom is being de- 
is San On res to ores yg trae —— veloped in West Virginia, where large 
Ss just as real as ou e audience 3 
were in a theatre inetend of on a fast-|tracts are being developed by stock 
moving railroad train. The innovation|companies. It is claimed that the out- 
= ee reneh ana will with the patrons| put of one county will be increased -ten 
adopted by other great railroads. fold during the next ten years, when 
Not only is this instance an example|recent plantings come to a bearing age. 
of the rogressiveness of the railroads Some of the very highest prices for ex- 
of the United States; it also demonstrates port apples are obtained by West Vir- 
ginia growers. The most serious prob- 
lem is the San Jose scale, which the 
growers of the _ state are fighting 


the value of the marvelous Victor as an 
entertainer under all surroundings. 
Already the Victor is used in great 
hotels to give pleasure to the guests, and 
is usually accompanied by the hotel 
orchestra. ‘Teachers of music use the| with various spraying mixtures and 
Victor and Victor Records of the voices} machinery. é 
24 ~~ ng wed oe ~ my 4 puplis. i 
e Victor furnishes the music for large by 
audiences in public parks. In the palaces “You can’t eat your cake and have 
of royalty, in the Vatican at Rome, and|it, you know.” “The deuce I can’t! You 
in the best homes everywhere the Victor eat some of my wife’s cake, and you’ll 
have it for about four days.’’—Cleve- 











Fruit growers are learning that cherry|: 







An Unbiased Opinion. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Helen Tompkins. 

Which of her children loves her best? 

My mother wants to know. 
There’s Teddy, Lizzie, Frank and Jim, 
And me—my name is Joe. 












er po + a in books 


Pofen inc inch Bry snthork escapes the sharps! 
pine, ese knives 0 the undersoil, chop- 


ost oe sod or trash borien b a 
e or And -~ ed by. the plow an aes 
Sizes From 3 ft. to 1734 ft. Wide 


it buried, 
ane Some te Set test riding harrow made. 
Guaranteed aga’ ia and will last a life 


Frank he feels sure as Lizzie does, 
It’s neither me nor 

While Teddy grins an awful lot, 
And Jimmie thinks it’s him. 






knives 







But I am_ sure it’s none of them, 
’Cause Jim he stopped to play 

That time she sent him down to town, 
And Teddy run away. 













And when she wants the fire made, 
hy Frank you never see. 
And so the one who loves her best, 
I’m very sure—is me! 


Thomas Phosphate Powder 


Grows Big Red Apples and 
Other Fruits 


Why let the fruits of Oregon and California monopolize our best markets 
when fruit of EQUALLY FINE APPEARANCE AND FAR BET- 
TER QUALITY can be RAISED RIGHT HERE if you 


FEED YOUR TREES AND FEED THEM PROPERLY? 


THOMAS PHOSPHATE POWDER produces high colored fruit 
and healthy foliage. 

THOMAS PHOSPHATE POWDER increases the yield of fruit, 
and insures against deterioration in shipping. 

It contains a large amount of effective Lime, sweetening sour soils, 
and giving magnificent crops of clover. 

It contains a large amount of highly available Phosphoric Acid. (Anal- 
ysis of Aine Samples by the Massachusetts Experiment Station shows 
15.48% Average Available.—See Bulletin 127, page 16.) 

Its Phosphoric Acid is not wasted by reversion or by leaching. The 
trees can use it all. 


At the Great New England Fruit Show held at Boston, Mass., October 18-24, 1909, 
fruit grown on Thomas Phosphate Powder (Basic Slag Phosphate) took Nine First 
Premiums, Two Second Premiums, Four Third Premiums, including a Silver Cup and 
a Silver Medal. This fruit was raised by Mr. GEORGE A. DREw, of Connecticut. 

Mr. Drew writes us as follows : 

I have used Thomas Phosphate Powder (Basic Slag Phosphate) for four years past 
for the fertilization of fruits, more especially on apples and peaches. 

I find that it has a very positive action in encouraging and improving the fruit buds 
and an equally positive action in producing high color and excellent quality in both apples 
and peaches. (Signed) GEorGE A. DREw. 


THE PRICE IS LOW 


Our Booklet,“UP-T0O-DATE FRUIT GROWING WITH THOMAS PHOSPHATE 
POWDER,” is sent free if you mention Green’s Fruit Grower 


The Coe-Mortimer Company 


SPECIAL IMPORTERS 


Manufacturers of E. FRANK COE FERTILIZERS and 
PERUVIAN BRANDS 


24-26 Stone Street, New York City 


(We also distribute from Boston, Mass.; Belfast, Maine; Baltimore, Md., 
Wilmington, N. C.; Savannah, Ga.; and Charleston, S. C.) 







Senutactured oy DUANE | H. WASH (incorporated 
131GentralAve. Millington, N. J. 























































































Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








holds an honored place. 
in is truly a wonderful musical instru- 
nt. land “Leader.” 










GET MY PRICE sz-2s5-“" 


 < Jobber, 
Buy direct from the biggest 


spreader factory in the world. ~ 
—My pricehas madeit—Nosuch 9m tong 
price as I make on thishigh “YJ 
grade spreader has ever been 
ewe before in all manure 
ader history. I save you 
. Here’s the secret and reason? 
make you a price on one based 
a 25,000 quantity and pay the 
freight right to your station. You 
only pay for acme material, —< <ae 
one small profit, based on this 




























mous quantity ona = 

Get my bran new proposition 

with proof—lowest price ever 

made on a first class spreader, 

with my agreement to pay you 

back your money after you try 

% 12 months if it’s not a pa investment How’s on for a ary sition? If I did not 

have best spreader I would not dare make such an offer. armers have s rue 
K. on it. They all tried it 30 days free just like I ask xo2 to coney it—30 DAYS F FR! 













their O. 
Drop me a postal say—"Calloway, sond me your new p Spreader BOOK 
with low prices direct trom your tt also anew Wien am gear Spreader—7 bas oe 
H."Guthberson, Gladbrook, Towa. ht ms go Spreads TT. F. Stice, Oswego, Kans. ‘“‘Often it with my 
all kinds of manure better than any ever saw. smallbuggy team. Does good work. Have always wu! 
before. Galloway much the If going to 










buy a dozen more they would all be Galloways.”" 
WM. GALLOWAY COMPANY, 869 Galloway Station, WATERLOO, IOWA 


spreader I 
So simple, nothing to out of repair as compared with the 
other spreaders."’ Aue 
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$8,760,000,000 !! 


That’s the Value of Farm Prod- 
ucts for 1909—Isn’t 
It Great ? 


Think of producing on the farms of the 
United States twice as much new wealth in 
one year as is represented by all the gold 
money in the world outside of this country! 

No wonder our esteemed friend, Secretary 
James Wilson, of the Department of Agri- 
culture, is jubilant. 

It is a showing that every citizen is proud 
of, whether he had a hand in the production 
or not. 

The most gratifying story told by these 
figures i is that they Hh ey a gain over the 
previous year of $869,000 

Weare going ahead—going ahead rapidly. 
That is the best message we gather from 
this report of our results for 1909. 

But, instead of being content with these 
figures, let us take them only as an indica- 
tion of what our real possibilities are, and 
let us use them merely as a mile post in our 
climb to better things. 

Let each of us, forinstance, look back over 
our operations of 1809 to determine whether 
or not we did our share toward making this 
showing possible. 

We all know that there areabout 6.000,000 
farmsin this country. Did 6,000,000 advance 
improve, produce more wealth—or did one 
million, two million, or three million do all 
of this pushing and improving of methods to 
make a gain of $869,000,000 possible? 

We ought to stop and think of what has 
made the gains of former years possible. 
We must stop to realize that this gain of 
$869,000,000 for 1909 is not due to so much 
more land under cultivation, but has been 
brought about primarily by better methods 
of cultivating the same land that has been 
cultivated before; by better methods of 
pre paring the soil, sowing the grain and 

rvesting the crops. 

Without the wonderful strides made in 
the development of farm machines, an 

,760,000.000-crop would be entirely out of 
the question. 

And yet there is room for progress—the 
rules of 1909 farming are not the rules for 
1910. New machines mean new advances 
and new wealth, Do you keep abreast—are 
you posted about these things? 

About traction plowing—how to plow 
more acres, in less time, with less expense, 
for better, bigger returns: 

How a good disk harrow will enable you 
to make ter seed beds; 

Why it’s to your advantage to spread ma- 
nure the right way—as soon as you get it-— 
instead of spreading it after half its value 
——. 

bout the money-sdving and money-mak- 
ing advantages of having a good, reliable, 
dependable gasoline engine on your place; 
how it will help to keep the boys at home; 
how it will save you a hired man’s wages— 
and how it will more than pay for itself in 
twelve months: 

What the right kind of a cream harvester 
means to you in increased milk and butter 
profits—and skim-milk calves: 

Why a good feed-grinder means fatter 
stock; 

How greatly to increase the value of the 
1910 hay crop by using the right mower, 
tedder, baler, etc. : 

How to know all about harvesting ma- 
chines; 

How to get the most possible profit out 
of the stalks as well as out of the ears by 
harvesting your corn in the right way—at 
the right time: 

How to know the ear marks of a good 
Wagon. 

If any of these will help you please secure 
a copy of our book—‘‘Glimpses of 
Thriftland.’’ That tells the whole story 
briefly and in verses that you'll like. Then 
we have some books that are still more 
business-like—the I H C Almanac and Ency- 
clopaedia, and Farm Science. Say which 
you are mos >terestedin. All are free for 
the asking. 

There is an International dealer near you. 
He will be glad to see you to hand you one 
of our new 1910 calendars, posters, cat- 
alogues or pamphlets on harvesting and 
haying machines and tools, and tillage im- 
plements, or any of the machines mentioned 


Fr ape sinter eee 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 
(Incorporated) 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 





[MARKET GARDENERS? PAPER 


eee it pee af what _ "ve been looking for—live, 
for Market Gardeners and Truck 


Seon 
WEEKLY GROWERS JOURNAL, 
only pay published exclusively for them 
nds of gardeners praise it. Sample free. Teed 
$x.00 to-day for a year’s subscription. Address, 
MARKET GROWERS JOURNAL, 
528 Walker Building, Louisville, Ky. 











WANTED—Immediately, railway mail 
clerks, custom house clerks. Many spring 
examinations everywhere. Salary $600 
to $1500. Steady work. Short hours. 
Annual vacations. Salary twice monthly. 
Thousands of appointments during 1910. 
City and country residents stand eaual 
chance. Common school education suf- 
ficient. Poljtical influence not needed. 
To advertise our schools we are prepar- 
ing candidates free. Write immediately 
for schedule showing dates and places 
of the examinations. Franklin Institute, 
Dep’t. O-70, Rochester, N. Y. 


Salvation army woman distributing a gifts 
to the poor, at Rochester, N. 








A Cup of Tea. 
Now Grietje from her window sees the 
leafless poplars lean 
Against a windy sunset sky with streaks 
of poltee green 
The still canal is touched with light from 
that wild, wintry sky 
And, dark and gaunt, the Y windmill flings 
‘its bony arms on high. 
‘It’s growing late; as growing cold; 
I’m all alone,” says she 
*“Tll put the little kettle "on, to make 
a cup of tea!’ 


The blue delft plates and ee gleam, 
all ranged upon the she 
The tall Dutch clock tick- ticks away, 
just talking to itself; 
The brindle pusay cuddles owe, 
basks and blinks and pur 
And rosy, sleepy Grietje Greébs that 
snow-white cap of hers. 
“TI do like winter after all; 
glad,” says she, 
7 put — my — little — kettle — on— to 
make—a cup—of—te 
—Helen Gray Cone. 


and 


I’m very 





Musings of the Gentle Cynic. 

A run of luck requires considerable 
sprinting. ’ 

Divorce is merely the correction of a 
Miss-take. 

A pessimist is a man who would 
rather be right than be happy. 

Many a man suffers from acute re- 
morse, but it seldom gets chronic. 

You can’t always measure a man’s 
religion by the length of his face. 

Neither happiness nor misery can be 
judged by the size of a bank account. 

Fools and children tell the truth, 
which proves that most of us are not 
fools. 

The man who is contented with a 
little is happier than the man who 
wants the earth. 

It is astonishing to see how much 
patience a man has where his own 
faults are concerned. 

A woman may use her religion as a 
cloak and then kick because she can’t 
use it as a hat. 

A man trying to sew on a button is 
almost as distressing a sight as a 
woman trying to sharpen a pencil. 
When the Goddess of Fortune smiles 
on some men she seems to have made 
some mighty poor selections. 

A man can afford to be magnanimous 
when he knows he is right, but he hates 
to give in when he knows he is wrong. 
—New York “Times.” 





A Woman’s Paying Orchard. 

One of the successful orchardists of 
New York state is a business woman, 
who seven years ago bought a sixty acre 
farm at $47 per acre, says “American 
Cultivator.” The best feature of the 
farm was not appreciated at once. 
There was a ten-acre orchard contain- 
ing about four hundred trees, in bear- 
ing condition. The first season the ap- 
ples sold for $105 per acre of which 
$35 was paid out for harvesting and 
the net proceeds was $700 from the 
orchard. 

Encouraged by these results the 
owner took charge of the orchard her- 
self the following year, looking closer 
after the details and the apples, together 
with a small miscellaneous income 
from the farm, netted $1263. The third 
year was an off season for apples and 
the profit was only $200, but by that 
time the dairy and poultry earnings 
had been brought up to over $900, the 
apples having tided over the farm to 
the period when it could pay its own 
way. Since then, the orchard and other 
specialties of the farm have averaged 
$1200 a year profit, besides the various 
products used by the family. There was 
no pretense at scientific orcharding, the 
trees being in pretty good condition 
when the farm was bought, and nothing 
done in the way of cultivation. The 
only outlay was a few dollars for prun- 
ing, and the only other expense was for 
gathering, harvesting and ipping- 








He said he woulda t let his. daughter 
marry a man who couldn’t keep a job.” 
“But did you explain that you loved 
her?” 

“Yes;, but he had a come-back ready. 
Said he loved her, too.”—Louisville 
“Courier-Journal.” 





“We are always looking into the 
future, but we see only the past.”— 
Mme. Swetchine. 











The Value of a Farm. 


There are few farmers or gardeners 
who place a proper estimate upon the 
value of their farms; I do not refer to 
the salable value of the land alone. 
What does it matter to you or me what 
our farms will sell for if we do not 
care to sell them? The question for 
us to decide is what is our farm worth 
to us for the purpose of furnishing a 
home and a livelihood? Suppose you 
have a farm with comfortable build- 
ings, which you can sell for $5000, says 
“Southern Fruit Grower.” This farm 
furnishes a house in which you and 
your family abide, a garden, a play 
ground about the house, barns for 
stabling your horses, cattle, food for 
these animals and almost all that you 
consume in the family. In other words 
the farm very largely supplies the wants 
of your family and provides you with 
horses and carriages for traveling 
wherever you wish to go. Now sup- 
pose you sell this farm for $5000 in 
cash and move to the city. You can 
scarcely buy a house and a small lot 
without barns that are as comfortable 
as your own for $5000. In the city you 
are taxed for city taxes at least one 
hundred dollars. Your expenses are in- 
creased in the city for car fares, for 
cost of everything you have to do since 
you find it necessary to wear better 
clothes which cost you more money; 
you also have your amusements and 
other expenses which are increased in 
the city life. In other words the $5000 
which in the country almost provides 


tor your living, in the city simply pro- 
vides a shelter from the storm. But 
there is another trouble in the city and 
@ most serious one. Your $5000 is in- 
vested in your house and you have no 
business whereas the farm has not only 
furnished a home but a paying business 
also. 





Glass Walls for Fruit.—-The nursery 
of Croux et Fils is a glass wall which 
is surmounted by horizontal glass 
sashes and planted with the same 
varieties of peaches, apples and pears 
on each side. These espaliers also be- 
gan bearing in 1907, and both sides 
have produced equally fine fruit. The 
difference in temperature between the 
sides of the wall is not very great, as 
the southern face reflects less heat and 
is therefore cooler than that of a 
masonry wall, while the northern side 
is warmed by the rays which pass 
through the glass. A masonry wall pos- 
sesses, theoretically, one advantage 
over a glass wall, as it absorbs during 
the day a greater quantity of heat and 
consequently exerts a greater heating 
effect at night. Longer experience will 
be required to determine which material 
is better on the whole. The cost of 
construction is practically the same for 
both.—‘‘Cosmos.”’ 





Mistress.—Jane, I saw the milkman 
kiss you this morning. In the future 
I will take the milk in. 

Jane.—’Twouldn’t be no use, mum. 
He’s promised never to kiss anybody 
but me.—“Illustrated Bits.”’ 





Sits 


GREEN’S 
Fruit Grower Patterns 
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3123—Girls’ Dress, consisting of an over- 
blouse closing with buttons on should- 
ers, anA a one-piece plaited Skirt joined 
toa aist. 5 sizes, 6 to 14 years. 

213¢-—Ladies Shirt Waist. 5 sizes, 32 


3137— Ladies’ Nightgown. 4 sizes, 32, 36, 
0 and 44. 
be aad Shirt Waist. 5 sizes, 32 
3129—Girls’ Dress, closing at left side 
5 sizes, 6 to 4 


of front. years. 
a Dressing Sacque. 6 


3139—Girls’ Coat, gored to shoulders and 
with or without trimming pieces. 4 
sizes, 6 to 12 years. 

3119—Misses’ and Girls’ Semi-Princess 
Dress, with body lining, high or low 


Patterns 10c. each. Order pattern 


sizes, 


Address Green’s Fruit Grower Oo., Rochester, 





































neck and long or short sleeves. 4 
sizes, 11 to 17 years, 

3131— Boys’, Double Breasted Overcoat. 
5 to 11 years 

3134 Ladies’ Shirt Waist, with or with- 
out back yoke facing. 5 sizes, 32 to 40. 

or Born eee Apron. 4 "sizes, 32, 


$138—Ladies’ Nine Gored Skirt. 5 sizes, 


3120—Ladies’ Semi-Fittin Coat, in 42 
inch length. 7 sizes, 32 to 44. 

3128 —Ladies’ Skirt, closing at left side 
having two-piece upper part, kilted 
flounce lower part and with or without 
sweater fold. 5 sizes, 22 to 30. 

3140—Ladies’ Semi-Princess Dress, with 
=. reas a five-gored Skirt. 5 sizes, 

° 5 


by number, and give size in inches. 
Ne’ Re 
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